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INTKDUUCTION. 


TiiKi{K  has  lately  issued  iVniii  tlio  IS(K'ialisl  Press 
a  Lock  l>y  1\.  Blatehf'ord  callecl  "Not  Guilty  ; 
a  Det'ciict'  ul"  the  Hnttom  1  )nL;-."  which  is  an 
attempt  tn  win  syiiij>athy  Inr  the  criminals  and 
failures  of  society  by  showing-  that  whether 
man  was  i-reated  by  Gfxl,  or  is,  as  materialistic 
Scientists  tell  us,  merely  the  outcome  ot"  the 
interi)lav  of  hereditv  and  enxironment,  he  is 
equally  without  res])onsibility  for  his  faults, 
and  cannot  be  justly  punished  I'or  them  either 
by  God  or  man. 

Mr.  Blatchford  claims  that  no  man  living 
can  shake  his  case.  If  we  grant  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  premisses  that  man  was  either  created 
by  God  as  we  see  him.  or  is  the  outcome  of 
heredity  and  environment  alone,  then  he  is 
([uite  correct,  the  man  is  not  re.sponsible  ior  iiis 
faults,  conscience  is  only  lial)it  and  memory, 
l^tliis  a  little  inherited  instinct,  free-will  is  a 
delusion  and  self-control  impossible,  for  "every- 
thing a  man  does  is,  at  the  instant  when  he 
does  it,  the  only  thing  he  can  do,  tJie/f."  Such 
conclusions  are  utterly  repugnant  to  most 
people,  they  feel   that  the  very  foundations  (A 
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civilisation  are  attacked,  and  that  if  they  are 
true,  nothing  is  left  for  man  but  inertia  and 
despair. 

Most  of  us  feel  that  if  there  is  no  lational 
sanction  for  these  alti-uistie  feelings,  which 
give  us  all  that  is  noblest,  purest,  nnd  most 
beautiful  in  human  life,  then  we  are  not  big 
enoui^h  nor  brave  enoufifh  to  continue  the 
struggle  for  the  lives  of  others,  and  shall  either, 
with  Huxley  hail  the  advent  of  some  kindly 
comet,  to  sweep  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
into  nothingness,  or  shall  say  with  the 
Hedonists,  "  Tlie  pursuit  of  individual  happiness 
is  alone  worth  doing." 

That  our  civilisation  is  in  some  things  not 
man\'  removes  from  barl)arism  most  people  will 
admit,  but  shall  we  mend  matters  by  demolish- 
ing the  foundations  on  which  that  civilisation 
rests  { 

If  religion,  which  is  that  foundation,  has  not 
done  for  the  nijiss  of  men  what  it  was  desic^ned 
to  do,  are  not  the  real  reasons  of  its  failure, 
the  materialisation  of  the  teachings  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  taught  ? 

Will  it  be  any  improvement  to  put 
materialism  pure  and  simple  in  the  place  of 
religion,  or  to  throw  away  the  few  checks 
civilisation  has  so  far  managed  to  put  on  the 
selfishness  of  man  ? 

There  are,  I  believe,  millions  of  people  whose 
hearts  ache  for  the  miseries  of  the  '*  Bottom 
Do^s,"  I  will  not  say  as  much  as  Mr.  lilatch- 
fora  s,  for,  if  they  believed,  as  he  believes,  they 
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woukl  luiiof  aofo  have  ceasetl  to  care  at  all,  and 
woukl  have  given  up  tiTing  to  do  anything  to 
remedy,  the  conditions,  so  that  for  them 
materialistic  Socialism  is  worse  than  useless. 

Modern  Socialism  is  hased  on  similar 
arguments  to  those  used  in  this  book,  and  is 
ecjually  doomed  to  failure,  because  materialistic 
Socialism  is  a  destructive  belief,  not  a  con- 
structive one,  and  appeals  to  the  selrishness  of 
a  class  not  to  the  altruism  of  a  nation. 

The  Socialism  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
had  a  firmer  foundation  and  yet  even  it  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  selfishness  of  its 
members  oi-  the  materialising  tendencies  of  the 

age- 
On  account  of  the  increase  of  materialism  and 
consequent  accentuati(^n  of  the  egotistic,  as 
opposed  to  the  altruistic  sentiments,  our  fate  as 
a  nation  trembles  in  the  balance,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  spare  no  pains  to  diagnose  the  disease  and 
apply  if  we  can  the  remedy. 

The  crises  of  a  nation's,  family's  and  an  indi- 
vidual's histories  come,  when  the  discovery  of 
some  new  and  perhaps  unpalatable  truth  seems 
to  sweep  away  the  idea  upon  which  each  of 
these  composite  organisms  is  builded.  That 
idea  may  have  been  utterly  false,  but  neverthe- 
less the  edifice  which  has  been  reared  upon  it 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  collapse  and  disinteg- 
ration unless  those  concerned  are  wise  enough 
and  patient  enough  to  re-adjust  the  old  organ- 
ism to  the  new  idea,  the  old  building  to  sounder 
foundations,  the  old  bottles  to  the  new  wine. 
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Tho  civilisation  of  Hucieut  Greece  wa-^  Imilt 
upon  trust  in  and  duty  to  a  polytheistic  theo- 
cracy, and  the  decline  and  tall  of  Greece  followed 
i-apidly  upon  the  ar^annents  of  the  Grecian 
j)hilusophers  disproving  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  Lrrounrl\V(>rk  of  their  helief 

The  Roman  Knipiro  followed  much  the  same 
course.  When  the  Roman  A UL(urs  passed  each 
«)ther,  tonLTue  in  check,  they  had  already  sot  in 
tiain  the  influence  which  destroyed  th<'  R«jman 
Knipii-e. 

The  Reformalinii  tir»d  the  mine  wliich  brought 
to  ruin  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe,  and 
Eu'daml  and  (lermanv  were  onlv  saved  oecause 
then-  lulers  and  thinkers  wci-e  wise  enough  to 
gradually  incorporate  the  new  ideal  with  the 
old  one  without  actually  cutting  the  nation  (jff 
from  its  past. 

With  those  nations  which  have  pa.ssed  awav 
it  is  as  ileach  an<l  eveiy  one  of  them  had  said, 
"There  is  nothin<'  new  and  nothing;  true:  let 
us  eat,  dl•ild^  and  he  niei'i-y  for  to-morrow  we 
die." 

In  every  case  some  new  idea  which  they  failed 
to  gras])  .siipped  the  foundations  of  their 
spiritual  life  and  a  desire  tor  personal  pleasiu'e, 
and  the  .satisfaction  ol*  their  purely  animal 
desires  took  the  place  of  the  sense  of  duty  t<» 
thcii"  nation,  family,  and  t<t  t^leln■^^•lves.  which 
the  i»ld  helief  had  given. 

Any  belief.  l>e  it  even  in  AJuml)o-.)undM) 
itself,  which  helps  a  nation,  a  family,  or  an  in- 
dividual to  live  up  to  the  highest  ideal  oi'  which 
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it  is  capable,  is  good  ;  aiul  any  iilca  wliicli 
destroys  that  intiuenco  ami  leaves  the  nation, 
the  family,  *>v  the  individual  to  the  unrestrained 
inHuence  of  its  baser  passions  is  evil. 

Truth  is  great  and  must  prevail,  but  in  ckai  - 
in^-  the  ground  for  the  new  tiuth  we  generally 
piul  up  the  wheat  along  with  the  tares  and  leave 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  spiritual  famine. 

The  civilisation  of  the  Bi'itish  Knipire  and  of 
the  Caucasian  race  generally  is  founded  on  the 
belief  in  the  literal  insj)iratit>n  of  the  BibK*;  and 
the  advance  of  mechanical  invention,  scientific 
discovery,  and  literary  research  has  made  the 
continued  holdin*r  ^f  that  belief  untenable. 

What  has  been  the  result  '  The  spiritual 
foundations  of  National,  Social.  Family,  and 
Individual  life  have  been  sa|)ped  and  all  arc  in 
imminent  danijer  of  death  and  disintci^ration. 

Any  belief  oi*  idea  which  acts  on  and 
strengthens  the  highest  emotions  of  a  nation, 
a  society,  a  family,  or  an  individual,  and  helps 
it  to  live  up  to  the  highest  ideal  of  w  bich  it  is 
capable,  is  a  spiritual  inHuence,  and  should  not 
be  destn»yed  or  displaced  unless  by  something 
which,  wliile  bein*4:  a*)  easilv  understood  or 
beheved,  will  exert  either  a  greater  influence, 
or  tend  to  the  realisation  of  a  higher  ideal. 

One  reason  why  the  discovery  of  a  new  truth 
is  generally  so  destructive,  is  because  the 
teachers  of  the  old  truths  it  seems  to  displace 
or  proves  to  be  mistaken,  have  generally  claimed 
more  for  their  doctrines  than  they  were  entitled 
to  elaini.  and  instead  t.f  testing  th^  nt-w  truth, 
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and,  it'they  liiid  it  coirect,  adiuitting  their  errors 
and  incorporating  the  new  truth  in  theirreligious 
s^'.stenis,  they  try  to  persuade  people  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  go  on  re|)eating  still 
UH)re  dogmatically  their  old  ideas,  thus  arous- 
ing condiatants  who  maintiiin  that  the  new  view 
is  altot'ethcr  true  and  the  old  altoijether  false. 
TIr'  mass  of  the  peo})le  not  taking  the  trouhle 
to  think  matters  out  for  themselves,  glad  to  be 
released  from  \\liat  has  been  felt  often  as  an 
irksome  restraint  on  the  lower  nature,  soon 
cease  to  believe  in  anything,  except  what  will 
conduce  to  their  own  material  well-being,  or 
give  them  pleasure  or  amusement. 

The  discoveries  of  astronomers,  geologists, 
biologists  anil  physicists  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems,  the  age 
of  life  upon  the  earth,  the  evolution  of  species 
and  the  nature  of  matter  and  force  during  the 
la.st  hundred  years,  have  made  many  of  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  untenable,  and  left 
ordinary  j)eople  witli  the  idea  that  as  some  of 
it  is  false,  therefore  all  must  be  false,  and  that 
there  is  no  rational  sanction  for  the  altruistic 
teachings  of  their  duty  to  the  nation,  to  their 
families,  and  to  the  highest  in  themselves. 
With  the  well-to-do  the  result  is  greater  selfish- 
ness and  a  strong  conviction  that  there  is  really 
no  need  for  them  to  take  anv  thought  for  anv- 
thing  except  their  own  ambition,  pleasure  and 
comfort. 

Witli  the  workers  the  result  is  a  feeling  of 
hatred  uf  those  in  authority  who,  it  seem?  to 
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them,  take  all  Imt  a  mere  pittance  and  do 
nothing  in  return,  and  a  strong  deteiinination 
to  have  things  more  equally  divided,  by  re- 
ducing everything  to  one  common  standard  of* 
living  and  working,  under  the  name  <»f  Socialism. 

The  motive  in  both  cases  is  selfishness,  and 
the  result  can  only  be,  not  evolution  but  revo- 
lution, and  the  passing  of  the  civilisation  into 
disintegration  and  decay,  making  the  nations 
an  easj'  prey  to  any  foe  still  retaining  the 
prineijiles  of  vitality. 

That  such  is  the  case  in  most  European 
countries  the  alarming  decrease  of  the  sense  of 
duty,  the  corruption  of  politics,  the  failure  of 
family  life,  the  declining  birthiate,  the  vast 
audiences  at  cricket  and  football  matches  and 
meagre  attendances  at  church,  so  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  magazines  and  daily  papers 
plainly  show. 

If  we  cannot  get  back  to  a  firmer  foundation 
for  our  religious  beliefs  and  for  all  that  we  hold 
noblest,  purest,  and  most  beautiful  in  human 
life,  then  our  Western  civilisation  is  doomed  to 
as  speedy  a  disintegration  as  those  of  Persia, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  is  because  this  has  been  growing  more 
evident  year  by  year  ever  since  the  "  Origin  of 
Species "  was  published,  and  because  "  Not 
Guilty "  is  a  plain  concise  statement  of  the 
ultra  materialistic  position  as  it  appeals  to  the 
ordinary  individual,  and  works  things  out  fear- 
lessly to  their  logical  conclusion,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  dispute  the  principles  on  w'hich  it 
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is  touiidfd,  and  mean  to  take  it  step  by  .-itep 
and  chapter  by  cliapter  showing  where  it  does 
not  cover  tlie  facts  of  life,  and  expound  a  theory 
whicli,  in  my  opinion,  does  cover  all  the 
facts,  and  shows  also  a  reasonable  purpose  in 
existence  an«l  an  t»bj(K't  wuitliy  of  our  mo.^t 
persistent  striving. 
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CHAPTEK    I. 

"  The  Laws  of  rjor*." 

The  writer  oi"  "Not  (Juilty "  first  imimgiis 
"The  Laws  of  G«rI."  "Is  it  not  plain,"  he 
says,  "  that  man  has  devf loped  into  that  which 
he  is  b}'  slow  evolution  of  matter,  through  the 
operation  of  divine  laws,  over  which  he  had  no 
more  control  than  he  now  has  o\er  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  suns  in  their  orbits  f "  (p.  17). 

No,  it  is  not  plain. 

It  is  an  effoi't  to  explain  a  product,  whilst 
leaving  out  one  of  its  most  important  factors. 
It  is  as  if  one  said  X  multiplied  by  Y  equals 
XYZ. 

We  have  first  to  ask  :— What  is  God  \  What 
is  matter  :*  What  is  force  \  or  rather  we  have 
to  go  beyond  these  and  ask: — Given  a  world 
containing  matter,  force,  and  conscious  beings, 
have  they  always  existed  as  we  see  them,  or  if 
not,  how  have  they  been  produced  '. 

Science  clearly  demonstrates  the  probability 
that  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  our  planet 
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neither  c^iacious-  l>e}ugH,  tbrces,  nor  matter  as 
we  underijtanJ  theiir,  were  in  existence,  and 
that  s^i}d.ta)ie''J*i.V  jtht?  .future  tlipy  will  have 
ceased  to  exist'.  ''    '   ' ' 

Did  thev  come  from  iiothiny-  and  will  they 
return  to  nothing  !* 

It  is  inconceivable. 

Conscious  beings,  forces,  and  matter  must 
then  be  more  or  less  temporary  appearances  of 
some  underlying,  eternal  reality,  containing 
within  it.self  all  the  potentialities  which  it  from 
time  to  time  shows  forth  as  matter,  force  and 
consciousness,  all  that  has  been,  is,  or  ever 
will  be ;  for  you  cannot  get  out  of  anything 
what  is  not  already  there,  any  more  than  a 
stream  will  rise  higher  than  its  source. 

Let  us  in  fancy  carry  the  world  and  all  in  it 
backwards  or  forwards  to  the  vanishing  point, 
where,  although  we  know  the  potentiality  of  it 
all  must  be  there,  just  as  much  as  it  is  at  the 
present  moment,  yet,  as  far  as  our  conciousness 
is  concerned  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  We  then 
find  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  name  to  call  this 
something,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  entirely 
unable  to  conceive. 

Xow,  whether  we  call  this  underlying,  ever- 
lasting, first  and  last  thing,  the  Unknowable 
with  Herbert  Spencer,  the  Absolute  with 
Hegel,  Divine  Substance  with  Spinoza,  the 
Great  Will  to  Life  with  Fichte,  the  Causeless 
Cause  with  Plato,  the  Thrice  LTnknown  Dark- 
ness with  the  Egyptians,  or  Parabrahm  (beyond 
the  highest  god)  with  the  Hindoos,  or  simply 
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the  Tutiuite,  Eternal,  Oniiiipoteiit  God  tlie 
Father,  with  the  Christians,  does  not  par- 
ticularly matter,  so  long  as  we  all  mean  the 
same  thTng. 

God  is  a  time-h()ii(>nre<l,  th()UL;ii  oftrn  mis- 
used word,  given  to  that  from  which  all  things  are 
sup{)osed  to  have  proceeded,  and  to  which  they 
are  all  expected  tu  return  again  :  and  as  it  may 
ntjt  arouse  so  Uiany  prejudices  as  some  of  the 
others,  it  is  ])erhaps  the  best  one  to  use,  so  long 
as  we  remeniher  that  it  is  a  name  we  are  keep- 
ing entirely  for  the  Eternal,  Infinite,  Causeless 
substratum  or  Divine  Living  Sul)stance  of  all 
that  has  been,  is.  or  ever  will  be. 

Most  theologians,  and  the  writer  of  "  Not 
Guilty"  also,  ccnifuse  the  issues  they  desire  to 
make  clear,  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  dis- 
criminate between  this  Infinite.  Eternal,  Im- 
personal, Unknown  Cause,  and  the  personal 
God  concerned  with  the  evolution  of  a  solar 
system. 

They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  also,  which  is 
clearly  stated  in  Christianity  and  many  other 
religions,  that  even  between  this  personal  God 
and  man  there  are  many  hierarchies  of  less 
evolved  entities,  spoken  of  as  archangels, 
angels,  ministers  and  powers. 

All  these,  the  personal  God  at  the  head  of 
the  system  included,  are,  as  far  as  their  mani- 
fested side  is  concerned,  still  evolving  beings, 
entities  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  man 
and  the  lives  below  him.  although  innumerable 
stao-es  above  him  on  tii*-  long-  ladder  of  ev-'lu- 
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tion,  but  still  })f)ssil»ly  with  many  potentialities 
still  latent  within  them. 

The  Infinite,  Eternal,  Impersonal  G<»(.1  is  the 
root,  or  subjective  state,  from  which  all  Causes 
sprinf^  evolve,  or  come  into  objectivity  ;  which 
is  reall}'  all  that  people  mean  when  they  speak 
of  creation  out  of  nothinii :  somethinfj  which 
was  subjective  anrl  not  [)resent  in  consciousness 
has  been  made  objective,  or  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness. It  creates  nothinjx,  wills  nothing, 
is  responsible  for  nothing. 

What  is  it  then  that  makes  the  things  we 
see  ?  Whence  ari.se  the  well-defined  lines  along 
which  they  act,  of  which  we  have  found  out 
some  and  dignified  with  the  names  of  "  The 
Laws  of  God,"  "The  Laws  of  Nature,"  or  "The 
Laws  of  Science  ?  "  Who  gathers  or  receives 
the  etlects  of  the  causes  .set  in  motion  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford  saj-s  :  ''Religious  })eople  tell 
us  that  God  is  The  Great  First  Cau.se  ;  that 
God  created  rdl  things  -mankiufl,  the  universe, 
nature  and  all  her  laws,''  (p.  1  1).  From  this  he 
argues  that  as  God  created  all  things,  and 
fixed  the  laws  by  which  all  things  were  to  act, 
therefore  God  alone  is  responsible  for  all  things. 

I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  little 
corner  of  the  universe,  our  solar  system,  no 
bigger  in  its  totality  than  a  little  grain  of  sand 
in  comparison  with  the  star-filled  immensities 
of  space,  is  not  even  remotely  understandable 
on  any  other  theory  than  that  the  what,  whence 
and  who,  of  the  manifold  lives,  energies,  and 
forms  we  see,  are  the  eternallv  living  entities 
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themselves,  who,  when  in  the  subjective,  sleep- 
ing, latent  state,  we  have  cleeided  to  call  ni 
their  totality  the  Intinite,  Eternal,  Impersonal, 
Unknown  God  :  and  who,  when  by  their  own 
inherent  will  to  realise  the  powers  more  or  less 
latent  within  themselves  more  fully,  ihey 
awaken  t<>  renewed  activity,  I'uild  tliem- 
seKcs  and  their  less  evolved  fellows  into  atoms, 
plants,  anini.ils  mtn.  n.itiiMis,  woilcU  and  solar 
systems. 

In  our  own  iiinu>ftl  c^hence  we  are  ourselves 
our  own  creators,  law  givers  and  executioners. 

Perhaps  when  we  awaken  to  a  period  <A' 
rencwetl  activity,  we,  without  any  conscious 
effort,  evolve  or  brinjj;-  into  ol>jectivity  just  as 
much  of  the  totality  of  our  potentialities,  as  in 
former  periods  of  manifestation,  incarnation  or 
ohjootivity,  by  painful  conscious  effort  we  had 
made  our  own,  just  as  we  carry  on  all  the 
complicated  activities  of  the  body,  digestion, 
circulation,  res}>iration,  moving,  hearing,  talk- 
ing and  seeing  without  the  slightest  conscious 
effort  or  mistake,  whilst  any  new  activity 
requires  constant  thought,  attention,  effort  and 
practice.  What  we  have  once  perfectly  acquired 
by  conscious  effort  is  ours  thenceforward  ])y 
automatic  action,  and  the  sum  of  these  automatic 
actions  make  up  what  are  sometimes  called 
"The  laws  of  our  physical  nature." 

I  take  it  we  became  atoms  b}'  trying  to  be 
atoms,  crystals  by  trying  to  be  crystals,  plants 
bv  trvinof  to  be  plants,  animals  by  trvinj?  to  be 
animals,  men  by  trj'ing  to  be  men,  and  that  we 
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shall  becume  something  higher  than  the  men 
we  are,  when  by  conscious  persistent  eftbrt  we 
really  try  to  be  sometliing  higlier. 

The  one  attribute  which  we  are  able  to  con- 
ceive as  belonging  to  all  entities,  at  no  matter 
wliat  stage  ot  progress  is  Will,  that  which  is 
the  potentiality  to  hcmjnc  all  things  in  the  most 
unevolve*!,  and  that  which  has,  or  will  become 
the  power  /o  ht-  anytlung  in  the  most  hinhly 
evolved. 

In  the  world,  as  we  kn<»w  it,  this  subjective 
will  has  three  ways  or  modes  in  which  it  shows 
itself,  as  Consciousness,  Thought,  or  Mind  ;  as 
Emotion,  l)esii-e  oi-  Energy  ;  as  P^orm,  Act  c)r 
Matter. 

If  the  totaliiv  «'t  >ui»irctive,  etei-nallv  living: 
entities  were  entirely  unrelated  to  one  another, 
had  no  power  of  acting  u}»on  and  helping  one 
anothei',  and  of  being  acted  upon  and  helped  by 
others,  it  is  difticult,  if  not  impo.ssible,  to  realise 
how  a  world  such  as  we  see  around  us,  and  f<^r 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  account,  could 
ever  have  come  intt)  existenc«'. 

That  they  are  so  able  to  act  and  be  acted 
upon,  to  help  and  be  helped,  is  evident  froni 
the  fact  that  the  temporaiy  organisms  which 
they  have  produced  are  able  to  do  so,  and 
whatever  is  a  property  of  a  part,  is  a  property 
of  the  whole,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

We  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the 
question  why  some  subjective,  eternally  living 
entities  have  in  past  universes  developed  more 
uf  their  latent  potentialities  into  actual  power*, 
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long  before  other  equal  1}'  endowed  eternally 
living  entities  have  done  the  same ;  the  varied 
scale  at",  numifested  evolution  shows  that  such 
is  the  case. 

The  powers  that  an  entity  has  in  times  past 
fully  acquir<'<l  hy  consciuus  eft'urt.  and  which  it 
uses  nt)W  automatically,  supply  the  tield  in 
which  entities-  at  a  lower  sUige  of  advancement 
consciously  work,  just  as  a  General  thinks  out 
and  directs  the  main  plan  of  a  battle,  his 
subordinate  officers  put  in  motion  the  different 
strikinj^:  and  resisting/  forces,  and  the  men  in 
the  ranks  do  the  actual  fiiJ:htinj{. 

In  times  past  the  General  by  conscious  effort 
leained  to  ti^ht,  then  by  conscious  effort  he 
learned  to  lead  others  in  fi«i:htinfr,  now  his 
consciousness  is  concentiated  on  lari^er  issues. 

O 

If  he  were  the  man  who  first  learned  to  tight, 
and  all  the  lest  of  the  army  h^ul  lieen  trained 
on  the  lines  which  his  experience  had  shown 
were  the  ones  recpiiring  the  smallest  number  of 
men,  arms  and  other  material,  the  least 
expenditure  of  time,  energy  and  power,  and 
the  quickest  and  most  easily  grasped  in  con- 
sciousness and  directed  for  the  required  end  ; 
we  might  easily  say  of  him,  he  created  the 
army,  he  created  its  energising  forces  or 
<jtficers,  and  he  created  the  laws  by  which  it 
worked.  Would  he  on  that  account  be  held 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  ever}^ 
individual  in  that  armv  fought,  or  refused  to 
Hght  i 

1  think  not.     What  he  coukl  reasonably  be 
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held  responsible  for,  would  be  what  he  was 
consciously  trying  to  do,  the  end  he  nought, 
and  his  manner  ol'  doing  or  not  doing  it. 

His  subordinates,  in  like  manner,  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  wa}-  in  which  the}' 
tilled  in  th<  details  of  the  thinji^a  I'iven  them  to 
do  and  their  manner  of  doing  or  failing  to 
do  them. 

The  men  in  the  ranks  although  their  re- 
sponsibility would  i>e  small  compared  with 
those  above  them,  would  still  be  fully  respon- 
sil)le  for  the  way  in  which  they  iulHlled  the 
duty  given  them.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
tlie  personal  (Jod  of  a  solar  sy.stem  occupies  a 
j)o.sition  something  like  that  of  our  hypotiietical 
General ;  the  entities  between  him  and  our- 
selves that  of  the  subordinate  officers,  whilst 
we  are  tlu'  private  soldiers,  and  are  each  and 
every  one  of  us  fully  responsible  for  the  way 
in  which  we  carry  out  the  orders  given  us  and 
fultil  the  duty,  which,  by  becoming  thinking 
i»eing^,  we  have  undertaken. 

A  man  entering  the  army  agrees  to  obej'  his 
su{)Ciiors.  Why  does  he  agree  to  do  this  ? 
Because  only  on  such  ternjs  are  tho.se  who  arc 
already  soldiers  willing  to  devote  time,  energy 
and  thought  to  making  him  equally  efficient. 
An  officer  inav  be  said  to  be  in  trainint^;  to 
become  a  General,  and  only  by  obeying  the 
General's  orders  can  he  be  entrusted  with 
more  and  more  difficult  \\ork  and  thus  acquire 
the  knowledge  which  will  in  time  tit  him  to  be 
a  General  liimself. 
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Tlie  penalty  <»f  tlie  lazy  and  disobedient  soldiei" 
and  officer  is  degradation  and  loss  of  the  oppor- 
tnnities  of  rising  to  higher  ranks.  The  penalty 
of  the  laEy  or  disobedient  njan  is  also  degrada- 
tion and  loss  of  the  opj)ortunities  to  work  for 
and  be  taught  by  the  entities  higher  than  man, 
who  will  only  train  those  willing  to  obe}'  the 
conditions  on  which  thev  are  willin;;:  to  allow 
men  to  work  for  them  and  learn  from  them. 

What  arc  these  conditions,  often  named  I)}' 
those  who  think  they  havf  iralist  •!  tln-in  "The 
Laws  of  God  ?  " 

They  are   very   siiii[)le,  and   it    i.^  a   cuiious 
thintj  that  all  relij^ions  seem  to  be  unanimous 
in  their  statement  of  them,  though  they  vary 
in  their  method  and  number. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
Thou  shalt  not  lie. 
Thou  shalt  not  connnit  adulter}'. 
Thou    shalt    not    make    for    thyself    false 
gods.     (Which    is  as   much    as    to    say 
"  Follow  the  promptings  of  the  highest 
part   of  you  and  do  not  be  tempted  to 
give  way  to  the  impulses  of  the  lower.") 
Why    ouijht    we    not    to    do    these   things  ? 
Istly,    Because  by  so  doing  we  really  mjure 
ourselves,    action   and   reaction    being    always 
equal    and    opposite.       2ndly,    Because    they 
retard  the  progress   of  humanity  as  a  whole. 
And  3rdly,  Because,  besides  setting  up  a  tend- 
ency   in    ourselves    to    repeat    such   acts,    our 
example  influences  others  to  do  the  same. 
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It  is  tlierefore  worbe  than  eriuiiiial,  out  of  a 
mistaken  sentiment  of  sympathy,  to  tell  people 
that  they  are  not  responsible  for  their  natures, 
or  for  their  acts. 

This  is  no  fit  fouiulation  even  for  Socialism, 
and  could  U*ad  if  it  were  generally  believed 
only  to  Anarchy  pure  and  simple,  where  every 
man  would  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  every 
man's  hand  airainst  every  other  man's. 

I  question  whether  men  would  remain  human 
beings  long,  if  they  weir  once  all  absolutely 
convinced  that  there  wa.s  no  necessity  to  t)bey 
any  i>i'  these  laws,  for  m-ither  national  life, 
social  life,  nor  family  lile,  the  three  great 
civilising  influences,  would  be  ]X)ssible,  and  all 
of  us  giving  free  rein  to  those  lower  impulses, 
of  which  even  the  noblest  amonirst  us  are 
sometimes  conscious,  and  to  which  the  baser, 
"the  bottom  dogs."  arc  continually  yielding, 
would  soon  be  wor.se  than  wild  beast.s. 

Having  proved  to  his  own  .satisfaction,  that 
man  is  not  responsible  fur  his  nature  nor  for  the 
acts  prompted  by  that  nature,  ^Ir.  Blatchford 
goes  on  to  .say:  -"Therefore  G(»d  cannot  justly 
punish  man  for  his  iicts.  Therefore  the  Divine 
Law  with  its  code  (^f  rewards  and  punishments 
is  not  a  just  law,  and  cannot  have  emanated 
from  a  just  God.  Therefore  the  Christian 
religion  is  built  upon  a  foundation  of  err(»i-, 
and  there  are  no  such  things  as  God's  wrath. 
God's  pardon  ;  heaven  or  hell."     (p.  12). 

Mr.  Blatchford  has  been  studying  books  and 
theories    too    much    and    human    nature    not 
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enough,  or  he  would  kuow  that  all  men,  even 
in  physical  lite,  carry  heaven  and  hell  within 
themselves,  and  many  crime-stained  creatures 
are  almost  afraid  to  pass  into  that  short,  sub- 
jective state  we  call  sleep,  because  of  the 
toiment  they  sutler  there,  how  much  more 
then  will  they  sutler  in  the  lunger,  subjective 
state  between  two  earth  lives  i 

On  the  other  hand,  those  whu,  ihouuh 
sullering  physical  ills,  are  honestly  trying  to 
live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  theni,  undoubtedly 
enjoy  some  of  their  heaven  now.  if  faces  are 
any  index  of  happiness. 

Sleep  is  for  them  Ji  strengthening,  healing, 
and  comforting  thing,  and  by  c<trres]iondence 
we  aie  justified  in  ex[}ecting  that  their  larger 
subjective  life  alter  they  are  dead  will  be 
unalloyed  bliss. 

The  l3ower  of  Gud,  (Jod  s  wrath,  and  Glod's 
pardon,  are  very  real  tilings  to  those  who  have 
ex})erienced  them,  and  their  name  is  legion. 

Whether  the  power  is  something  coming 
from  God,  his  ministers,  or  from  the  highest  in 
us,  not  usually  get-at-able  except  in  times  of 
dire  stress,  is  perhaps  beyond  our  power  of 
discrimination,  but  that  it  is  something  far 
transcending  an\'thing  we  have  before  experi- 
enced, even  the  hosts  of  converts  to  the 
Salvation  Army  can  testify. 

God's  wrath,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
inflow  of  energy  which  has  enabled  poets, 
painters,  musicans,  statemen  and  priests  to 
grasp  ideas  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  men, 
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in  consequence  uf  their  using  their  talents  tor 
base  and  selfish,  if  not  criminal  ends,  thousfh  it 
may  he  called  by  other  names,  is  also  well 
known. 

Sincere  repentance  often  restores  the  dis- 
turbed harmon\',  giving  that  sense  of  "  peace 
which  j)asseth  understanding"  which  men 
mean,  when  they  sincerely  say  thev  know  that 
God  has  forgiven  them. 

ft  is  useless  to  laugh  at  (jr  arguc  wiiii  people 
who  have  really  experienced  any  of  these 
things,  they  have  got  a  spiritual  fact  far 
he3'ond  any  material  happening,  and  though 
the  words  they  use  to  explain  it  may  be  ridi- 
culous, owing  to  their  poverty  of  language,  and 
they  may  often  fail  in  keeping  to  the  high- 
Mater  mark  brought  about  by  their  vivid 
experience,  their  inner  faith  rests  on  a  .sure 
foundation,  and  they  can  stxj'  with  Browning, 
in  spite  (»f  Mr.  Blatchford :  "God's  in  His 
heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Thf.  Laws  of  M.vn. 

Attacking,  then.  The  Laws  of  Man.  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford says :  "  Human  law  like  divine  law  is 
based  upon  the  false  idea  that  men  know  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  and  have  power  to 
choose  the  right."     (p.  19). 
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In  a  civilised  community  most  of  us  do  know 
on  broad  (general  lines  what  is  ri<>ht  and  wliat 
is  wroiiif.  and  those  who  do  not,  aie  ii^trarded 
as  not  responsible  for  their  actions,  and  are  not 
punislied,  but  kept  where  their  in-esponsibility 
will  d<j  least  harm. 

Human  laws  are  extensions  and  amplifica- 
tions of  the  five  commandments  I  have  spoken 
of  previously.  They  became  necessary  when 
man  had  advance* I  far  cnouoh  in  evolution  to 
be  a  co-w(»rker  with  the  r)ivine  in  his  own 
development. 

It  was  early  recognised  that  it  was  not 
ii'iiorance  of  the  Divine  law  of  riy-ht  or  wroni; 
which  led  to  sin.  but  laziness,  .selfishness  and 
lack  of  self-control. 

Divine  retribution  is  sure,  but  often  to  im- 
patient men  it  seemed  very  slow,  and  they 
frequently  took  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
To  prevent  the  disorder  and  confusion  arising 
from  private  revenge,  laws  were  graduallj^  pro- 
mulgated by  which  individuals  gave  up  their 
riijhts  of  redressino;  their  own  wron«j:s  to  the 
State,  which  tried  to  investigate  matters  as 
impartially  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  plaintiff 
some  satisfaction  for  the  injury  which  had  been 
done  to  him. 

Even  in  a  Socialistic  State,  such  as  the  writer 
of  "Not  Guilty"  wishes  to  see,  some  methods 
will  have  to  be  devised  to  coerce,  restrain  and 
protect  the  community  generally,  from  the 
extremely  lazy,  selfish  and  passionate  individual, 
and  even  our  noblest  have  some  lingering  taints 
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ot"  these  qualities.  The  writer  continues : 
"Most  theologists  are  uppused  to  me,  hut  most 
men  of  .science  are  with  me  ;  they  look  upon 
man  as;  a  creature  of  heredity  and  environment. 
What  a  nian  docs  depends  upon  what  he  is; 
and  what  he  is  depends  upon  his  'hreed'  and 
his  *  ex[)erienee,'  that   is   to   say,  his 

ehaiacter  depends  partly  upon  the  nature  of 
his  parents,  and  partly  upon  the  natur*-  of  his 
experience."     (p.  20). 

It  lias  hecome  almost  an  axiom  tluit  we  get 
from  a  hook,  a  painting,  a  statue,  or  a  landscape 
exactly  as  much  as  we  hring  to  it.  a  little  more 
clearly  realisctl,  perhaps,  hut  still  our  own  idr-as 
ohjectiHed.  So,  I  think,  it  is  with  our  {)arents 
and  our  environment,  we  get  in  material,  in 
energy  and  thought,  exactly  as  much  or  as 
little  as  we  hring  to  them  in  idt^a,  will  and 
form,  mould  or  outline. 

( )ur  parents,  who  must  be  of  a  like  nature 
to  ouiselvcs  or  we  could  ni»t  come  to  them,  in 
giving  us  an  o})portuiiity  to  acquire  a  fully 
developed  human  body  in  a  tew  short  months 
instead  of  the  many  years  that  would  he  needed 
for  us  to  build  one  up  for  ourselves  by  unaided 
will-power,  are  paying  part  of  the  debt  they 
owe  to  humanity  generally  and  to  ourselves  in 
particular,  and  we  get  from  them  just  such  a 
body  as  we  have  deserved. 

All  that  the  Law  of  Heredity  means,  is,  that 
like  things  produce  things  like  unto  themselves, 
and  that  only  things  tliat  are  alike  can  act  upon 
one  another. 
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Tlie  fupacity  to  make  the  best  ot"  guud  or 
bad  heredity,  depends  entirely  upon  the  entity 
which  thiouLjh  its  past  o^ood  actions  and  «'t}*orts, 
or  bad  actions  and  want  of"  effort  has  deserved 
;is  L,mod  or  as  bad  an  lieretHty  as  it  irets. 

It  is  oft (,'11  in  degree<»f'  will-i)owor  alone  that  we 
can  see  any  difference  between  chiMren  of  the 
same  parents,  })articulaily  in  twins.  With  very 
many  men  of  (renins  we  see  the  indoniitahle 
will  conquering  both  bad  heiedity  and  i»ad 
environment. 

Except  along  the  lines  I  have  tried  to  trace, 
there  is  no  esca})e  from  tlie  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Blatchford.  If  man  did  not  help  God  in 
the  act  of  creation  and  did  not  clu^ose  his  own 
nation,  family  and  ance.stors,  ha<l  nothing  to  do 
with  the  making  of  the  laws,  g«)0(l  or  bad,  under 
which  he  has  to  live,  there  is  no  l<»gical  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  he  is  responsible  to 
neither  God  nor  man  for  his  acts.  Therefore, 
all  laws,  human  or  divine,  which  ])unish  man 
for  his  acts  are  unjust  laws. 

ThousaJids,  perhaps  millions,  of  European 
people,  who  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford, are  thinking  the  same  thing  to-day,  and 
though  they  feel  no  desire  to  break  these  laws 
themselves,  yet  they  realise  that  without  some 
restraint  of  a  similar  nature,  backed  by  a  suf- 
ficiently conn  telling  force,  all  national,  social, 
family  and  even  individual  life,  except  of  the 
most  barbarous  kin«l,  would  be  impossible. 

They  resent  the  fact  that  without  an}'  fault 
or  choice  of  theii-  own  they  should  lie  made  to 
•suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 
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Tliev  (Miiii'H  xr  iiii  jii-i.it  in  «»iie  man  being 
born  where  lie  has  every  chance  that  wealth, 
position  and  forethought  can  give  him,  whilst 
anotlier  is  boi'n  in  poverty,  diseas*^  and  ne*dect. 
They  think  :  "  Either  (jJod  is  not  just,  or  He  is 
nut  all-i)owerf'ul,  or  He  would  have  so  managed 
thinLT-s  that  all  eoidd  be  (Mjually  hapjiy." 

There  is  but  little  wonder  that  many  iA'  these 
people  soon  cease  to  believe  in  religion  alto- 
gether,  except   as   a    ti:  but    necessary 

social  observanee.  and  tl .,   unconsciously 

perha})K,  but  nevertheless  .surely,  make  up  their 
minds  to  have  as  ginnl  a  time  as  they  can,  so 
long  as  thry  can  steer  clear  of  the  actual 
clutches  of  the  law. 

All  my  readers,  if  they  are  not,  or  have 
not  been  in  this  state  themselves,  must  know 
many  who  have,  and  I  think  will  admit  that 
the  wr(»ng  acts,  even  though  not  found  out  and 
punished  hy  society  or  nther  human  law.  have 
Drought  tht'ir  inevital)le  retribution  ;  if  in  no 
other  way  then  in  the  degeneration  of  the 
offender's  own  character  and  capacity  to  e!ijoy 
the  nobler,  purer  emotions. 

Some  there  are.  who  whilst  finding  the 
ordinary  religious  txjjlanations  untenable,  are 
not  satistietl  to  live  and  work  for  plea^sure  only, 
who  whilst  seeing  no  rational  siinction  for  what 
are  called  the  higher  ethics,  .still  strive  to  live 
up  to  the  highest  ideal  they  know,  and  to  find 
in  science  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  uni 
verse,  and  man's  place  and  duty  in  it ;  but  here 
again  they  find  that  man  is  the  product  of  blind 
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forces,  moulding  dead  matter  to  t'orni,  and 
througli  the  laws  of  evolution,  struggle  for 
existence,  heredity  and  the  strains  and  stresses 
of  a  Constantly  changing  environment,  produc- 
in<r  at  last  the  world  and  all  in  it,  iust  as  we 
have  it  to-day.  "Tn  what  end.'"  they  may 
ask.  '*  Will  the  world  continue  pnjgressing  for 
ever  ?  Will  anything  he  ))ermanently  the 
hetter  for  all  our  toil  and  trouhle?"  "No,  the 
prohahilitics  are,  if  it  escapes  destruction  from 
its  own  internal  forces,  or  collision  with  some 
other  wandering  world,  that  in  a  few  million 
years  or  so  it  will  drift  oft'  into  sj)a('e  a  fro7A  n 
iceherg,  or  frizzled  to  a  cinder,  will  fall  into 
the  snn." 

At  this  stage  many  will  stop.  Can  we  blame 
them  if  they  then  say:  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  V 

Others  there  are,  who  giving  up  intellectual 
problems  in  despair  and  full  of  sympathy  for 
the  woes  of  those  about  them,  try,  like  ^^r. 
Blatchford.  to  do  somethinjr  towards  betterinii: 
the  conditions  under  which  people  have  to  live. 

"It  is  our  laws,  our  industrial  system  and 
our  social  conventions  that  are  causing  all  the 
suftering  and  misery,"  they  say.  "  Let  us 
reform  these  and  all  will  be  well ! " 

But  they  forget,  or  they  will  not  see,  that  it 
is  not  these  thiuiis  which  make  men  lazv.  seltish 
and  passionate,  but  the  fact  that  most  men  are 
swayed  more  or  less  by  these  qualities  that 
renders  the  restraints  necessary. 

Virtue,  the  strength  to  resist  what  is  wrong 
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and  to  strive  to  do  what  is  right  is  a  qiiahty 
of  very  slow  growth,  and  it  has  become  an 
aphorism  that,  '*  One  cannot  make  people 
virtuous  liy  Act  of  Parhament."  ( )Mly  ex- 
pcricMCM'  in  one's  seh' of  the  miseries  and  suffcr- 
in":«  rcsultin<r  from  wrontif-doini;  will  dn  that, 
and  arouse  the  will  into  making  the  necessary 
effort. 

All  the  wo(-s  a  nation  suthi's  fmni,  arise 
from  its  imperfections.  Its  laws,  economics 
and  ethics  are  a  more  or  less  faithful  icflection 
of  the  cond.)ined  mass  of  the  intellect,  will  and 
sympathy  of  the  people  composing  it. 

If  the  majority  (jf  the  people  of  a  nati«)n 
were  anything  like  perfect,  they  would  have  a 
perfect  system  of  govermncnt,  economics  and 
society  under  which  to  live,  or  they  would 
never  rest  satisfied  until  they  got  it. 

Those  who 

"  Would  not  make  their  judpment  blind. 
But  fought  the  spectres  of  the  mind. 
Uutil  they  found  a  stronger  faith  their  own," 

have  fully  realised  this.  Another  poet  says  : 
"Only  when  all  are  perfected  alike  will  man's 
general  infancy  hegin." 

We  are  not  men  yet,  only  men  in  the  making, 
and  the  scaffolding,  props  and  crutches,  so 
neces.sary  to  om-  impeifect  state,  cannot  safely 
be  removed  until  the  huiMing  is  finished. 

No  one  who  \\\\\  look  without  bias  at  the 
facts  of  our  o-radual  e\olutiun  from  barbarism, 
from    animal    ancestors    and    from    oue-eelled 
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orgauiams  backu  ftrd^  to  the  atom  and  whatever 
lica  beyond,  but  must  be  willing  to  admit  that 
we  see  the  working  of  an  unknown  power 
striving  fo wards  jjert'eetion. 

Shall  we  eredit  tlie  Ibnns  we  see  with  the 
power,  oi-  shall  we  admit  that  the  power  has 
built  the  forms  i 

Fo)-ms  laftt'but  a  short  time,  and  we  see  them 
abandoned  by  the  power  that  has  used  them, 
inert  and  useless,  rapidly  dissolving  into  the 
elements  from  whieh  thev  were  drawn. 

Somethintf  has  trained  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  will  and  width  of  sympathy  in  the 
process,  and  somehow  what  has  been  gained 
persists. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  what  has  been  gained 
is  merely  an  alteration  of  the  quality  of  the 
physical  cells  of  the  organism  by  which  the 
experience  was  acquired,  and  that  any  of  these 
cells  drawn  tog'ether  into  a  new  or^ranism  are 
endowed  with  the  altered  quality  ? 

If  so,  the  Maoris,  who  ate  the  eyes,  brains, 
tongues  and  hearts  of  their  bravest,  wisest  and 
most  eloquent  foes,  so  that  they  might  acquire 
these  much-desired  qualities,  were  acting  wisely, 
and  we  should  at  once  proceed  to  imitate  them. 

The  only  reasonable  theory  covering  all  the 
facts  of  life,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  able  to 
see  them,  is  that  which  holds  that  the  power 
behind  every  man  and  every  other  form  of  life 
is  an  eternally  living  soul.  Each  soul,  no 
matter  what  its  degree  of  unfoldment,  has 
within   it    the    possibility    or    potentiality    of 
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becoming  the  en'^ouliiig  luiiiciple  of  the  highest 
form  we  know,  anrl  very  Hkely  many  more 
beyond  it. 

That  the  more  advanced  souls  make  use  of  the 
less  advanced  to  build  with  them  the  organisms, 
forms,  or  instruments,  through  which  thej' 
l)ring  into  actual  consciousness  the  ideas  or 
potentialities  they  are  trying  to  work  out,  but 
in  so  far  as  they  compel  the  lower  to  do  their 
will,  they  make  restitution  by  giving  oppor- 
tunity. ])ower  and  knowledge  to  the  lower, 
which  it  would  have  been  far  more  ditlicult, 
and  taken  a  far  longer  time  to  acquire  by  their 
own  unaidc<l  ♦-xcrtifins. 

This  eternally  living  soul  lives  alternate 
periods  in  the  objective  and  Mubjective  states : 
Ist,  Dircctiiii;  th»'  bodv  durin^j;  the  day's  work 
and  gathering  experience,  which  is  synthesised 
during  the  body's  sleep ;  2nd,  Ensouling  a 
body  for  a  lifetime,  paying  off  some  old  obliga- 
tions and  creating  fresh  ones  in  its  endeavours 
to  bring  more  of  its  latent  powers  into  the 
clear  light  of  consciousness,  then  passing  into  a 
eorresjxiiiding  period  (»f  subjective  life  at  the 
body's  death,  it  realises  more  fully  the  mistakes 
it  lias  made,  enjoys  the  fruitage  of  what  it  has 
earnestly  stiiven  for,  develops  the  will  to 
come  back  and  meet  the  consequences  of  the 
things  it  may  have  done  wrongly. 

At  the  end  of  a  period  of  a  world's  activities 
all  the  souls  connected  with  it  pass  into  a  far 
deeper  condition  of  subjective  rest,  bliss  and 
recuperation,  to  emerge  again  to  take  up  still 
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higher  work  when  tin-  proper  time  and  condi- 
tions arrive. 

Life  in  the  wnild  is  anotiier  opportunity  to 
take  a  jinniiey.  whicli  the  soul  verv  much 
wishes  to  take. 

Having  n'athercil  tlie  knt)\vledge  through  |)ast 
failures,  the  energy  through  past  striving,  and 
the  capacity  to  feel  with  others  and  understand 
others  through  [)ast  suffering — necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  the  journey  without 
unnecessary  friction,  delay  or  pain,  a  soul  ma}^ 
pass  easily,  (juickly  and  happily  to  its  desired 
end  ;  or,  attracted  Uy  the  delusive  pleasures  of 
the  senses  it  mav  wander  alone  throuirh  the 
thorny  forests,  stony  wastes  and  noisome 
swam})s  of  ignorance,  regret  and  failure  ;  or 
again  through  seltishne.ss,  want  of  control,  or 
want  of  sympathy  it  may  delay,  turn  aside, 
or  dishearten  others,  and  be  compelled  to  remain 
until  it  has  set  right  the  wroncr  it  has  done. 

Some  souls  there  are,  if  one  cares  to  take  the 
evidence  of  many  old  traditions,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  religions  ;  who,  having  themselves 
reached  the  end  of  the  stage  and  could,  if  they 
so  desired,  enter  into  their  well-earned  rest  and 
happiness,  who  voluntarily  return  to  give 
knowledge,  help  or  comfort  to  those  still 
striving  over  the  ditHcult  unknown  road.  They 
seldom  receive  anything  but  ridicule,  abuse 
and  hatred  for  their  pains.  It  is  a  pity  we 
cannot  keep  our  hands  upon  our  lips,  remem- 
bering that  "  speech  is  silver,  silence  is 
golden,"  until   endowed  with   knowledge   that 
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helps,  n(»t  hinders,  our  mouths  drop  pe«rU  ol' 
])rice. 

There  is  tlie  theory,  the  proof  (»t'  it  must  he 
\vith  each  individual  tor  himself.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  oldest  rt- ligion  the  world  has  seen,  and  all, 
though  they  may  have  dropped,  forgotten,  or 
distorted  many  of  the  points  of  it,  once 
contained  it. 

Ask  yourselves,  does  it  cover  all  the  facts  of 
life  and  love  and  consciousness  ?  Does  it  show 
a  more  reasonable  purpose  in  the  scheme  ^ii' 
things  than  any  other  (  Does  it  give  a  rational 
sanction  for  continuing  the  struggle  to  perfect 
in  ourselves  and  to  help  others  to  perfect  in 
them.selvts  all  that  we  recognise  as  noblest, 
purest,  and  most  beautiful  ? 

If  so.  unless  you  wish  to  remain  "  blind 
mouths  feeding  upon  my  father's  sheep,"  you 
must  accept  it  a.<^  true,  until  either  some  facts 
are  found  which  it  does  not  cover,  or  until 
some  other  theory  better  covering  existing 
facts  is  placed  before  you. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Where  i>o  our  Natures  Come  From  ? 

Mr.  Blatchford  contends  that  heredity  and 
environment  account  for  every  quality  in  the 
human  "  make  up." 

"  No  child,"  he  says,   "  brings  into  the  world 
one  single  quality  of  body  or  mind  that  has  not 
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been  handed  down  to  it  by  its  ancestors,  and 
yet  no  two  t'hildjen  are  exactly  alike  and  no 
child  is  exactly  like  any  one  of  its  forebears.  This 
difference  of  children  from  each  other  and  from 
the  parent  stock  is  called  *  variation.'"    (p.  26.) 

To  make  the  my.stery  of  descent  easy  he  takes 
as  an  illustration  for  parents  and  children 
bottles,  and  for  hereditary  <iunlities.  beads  of 
different  colours.  Children  get  part  of  their 
qualities  from  their  mothers  and  part  from  their 
fathers.  So  the  "  child  "  V)ottle,  of  a  red 
"father"  bottle,  and  a  blue  "mother"  bottle, 
will  have  some  red  and  some  blue  beads  in  its 
make  up.  This  red  and  blue  "child"  bottle  is 
sup})(>sed  to  marry  the  "child"  bottle  of  a  black 
bottle  and  a  yellow  bottle. 

The  "grandchild"  bottle  will  contain  a  mixture 
of  the  four  colours,  red.  blue,  black  an<l  yellow. 

"  He  will  be  like  the  six  foreparents,  but 
different  from  each  of  them.  Can  we  blame 
this  "child"  (grandchild?)  for  being  made  up 
of  red,  blue,  black  and  yellow  ?  Can  we  blame 
it  for  having  no  purple  nor  white  beads  in  its 
composition  ?  No.  These  colours  were  mixed 
for  the  child  not  b}'  it.  How  could  there  be 
white  and  purple  beads  in  this  bottle  when 
there  were  no  white  nor  purple  beads  in  the 
bottles  from  which  it  was  filled  ? "     (p.  32.) 

Variation,  he  says,  is  easily  understood.  As 
we  know  that  brothers  and  sisters  do  vary  from 
each  other,  we  must  conclude  that  the  heredi- 
tary qualities  are  not  evenly  mixed. 

AH  thi«  •ound«  very  plausible  so  long  a«  we 
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lilt  IK  it  go  very  far  back.  Hut  let  us  suppose 
tluit  purpU'  beads  reprcstiit  iutelluct,  and  white 
beads  power  of  will,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves: — 
As  our  su))posed  animal  ancestors  were  entirely 
deHeient  in  intellect  and  will  power,  where  did 
the  race  tret  the  })urple  aiid  white  beiuls  which 
are  st»  much  in  evidence  now  ? 

To  drop  nutaphor,  frou)  which  oi'  our  purely 
animal  ancestors  did  M«»zart,  Rubens,  Napoleon, 
Dickens,  Goethe,  Edison  or  Pitt  inherit  the 
supreme  qualities  of"  intellect  and  will  which 
they  so  [)lainly  showed  ? 

J^id  these  animal  ancestors  also  "bring  into 
the  world  no  single  (juality  of  body  or  niind 
that  had  not  been  handed  down  to  theni  by 
their  ancestors  ? " 

If  so,  then  the  prin.il  our  celled  jellyfish 
mu.st  have  had  all  the  (pialities  which  after- 
wartls  manifested  tliemselves  in  the  swine,  the 
fox,  the  bear,  tin-  lion  and  the  ape. 

The  next  (juestion  that  suggests  itself  is, 
where  did  the  one -celled  organism  get  these 
equalities?  Supposing  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  ancestors  oi'  ihe  sensitive  animal  cell  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  is  it  in  the  oak,  the  ash. 
the  pine,  the  potato,  the  moss,  the  lichen  or 
the  bacilli,  that  we  shall  find  these  qualities 
inhering  ? 

But  we  have  not  tinished.  Below  the 
organic  kingdoms,  there  are  the  inorganic, 
without  which  neither  vegetable,  animal  nor 
human  kingdoms  could  exist. 

Was  it  the  primal  atom  of  liyflr<»-rii.  t-xygen, 
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nitrogen  or  carbon  that  containerl  the  seeds  of 
all  the  (jualitiL's  which  have  since  arisen  ? 

Even  here  we  have  no  final  resting  j)lace,  for 
the  one  fiine  "Almighty  Atom"  is  itself  now 
shown  to  he  a  composite  l)otly  made  up  of 
electrons.  Two  million  million  of  them  measure 
one  inch,  does  each  one  stajjf'^M-  under  the 
destinies  and  qualities  of  a  potential  Ci^snr  ? 

To  admit  this  is  to  admit  that  matter  in  all 
its  forms  is  not  a  real  eternal  thing  in  itself, 
l>ut  oidy  a  mode  of  manifestation  of  an  eternally 
livin^''  spiritual  entity  haviuj*'  the  s<'eds  of  all 
sul)se«|uently  developed  powers  latent  within 
it,  which  is  exactly  that  for  which  T  am  con- 
tending. 

That  within  certain  narrow  limits  a  |)art  of 
what  is  clainu'd  for  heredity  is  true,  anyone 
who  hiis  studied  the  question  at  all  is  quite 
willing  to  admit.  The  results  obtained  by 
breeders  of  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  fowls  and 
pigeons,  and  by  scientific  cultivators  of  fruit 
trees,  ornamental  flowers  and  cereals,  all  go  to 
show  that  ofiven  a  discriminating^  intellect, 
supreme  patience  and  untiring  will,  marvellous 
changes  can  be  produced.  Some  enthusiasts 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
Governments  should  enforce  stock  breeders' 
ethics  upon  their  peoples,  rendering  sterile  all 
male  and  female  children  not  reaching  a  certain 
standard  of  physical,  emotional  and  mental 
development,  and  rigorously  selecting  the 
partners  in  each  matrimonial  alliance. 

Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  attempted 
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to  breed  life-guardsnitn  on  these  principles,  but 
the  experiment  \va.s  a  lamentable  failure. 

Where  good  results  have  been  obtained  it 
has  been  done  b}"  working  \\ith  the  tendencies 
of  the  natures  of  the  organi.snis  acted  upon, 
accentuating  some  quality  already  present  and 
desirable,  rfducing  to  a  n)inimum  some  un- 
desirablr  (pialily  kss  present  in  thf'  specimens 
picked  out  than  in  the  mass. 

Three  danL^tis  have  .shown  themselves  in 
this  forced  or  arliticial  selection,  in  increased 
delicacy,  liability  to  sterihty  and  reversion  to 
the  ancestral  type,  showing  that  the  breeders 
with  all  their  cure  and  mtellect  have  been 
ignoring  some  of  the  laws  on  which  the  con- 
tnuied  life  of  the  organisms  experimented  upon 
depend ;  adaptation  to  environment,  struggle 
for  existence  and  sexual  selection.  These  laws 
are  the  lines  on  which  the  souls  or  eternal 
entities,  choosing  these  particular  organisms 
have  grown  accustomed  or  are  willing  to  go, 
and  if  the  experimenters  change  the  con- 
ditions too  much,  or  in  other  ways  paralyse  the 
wills  of  the  ensouling  entities,  the  result  is 
inability  to  make  the  required  effort  to  resist 
the  influences  of  a  hostile  environment,  to 
strenuousl}'  try  to  live  and  enjoy  it,  and  to  try 
to  continue  their  species. 

To  take  an  extreme  illustration,  suppuse  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  a  despotic 
one,  and  in  order  to  do  away  with  its  colour 
problem,  decided  that  no  white  man  should  marry 
a  white  woman  until  all  the  black  women  were 
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married  to  white  husbands,  and  all  the  black 
men  were  married  to  white  wives,  and  kept 
this  in  Tjrce  tor  eight  gcucrMtioris.  what  would 
be  the  result  ? 

Can  anyone  doubt  but  that  there  would  be 
less  eftbrt  to  live,  less  wish  to  marry,  and  less 
desire  to  bring  children  into  the  world  and  to 
give  them  that  care  and  attention  necessary  to 
make  of  them  the  Ijest  possible  citizens  of  such  a 
State,  not  to  speak  of  tlie  natural  sterility  which 
many  specialists  say  would  inevitably  result, 
and  the  fact  that  the  negro  souls  would  be  still 
there  though  in  white  bodies. 

For  it  has  grown  into  a  truism  that  hybrid 
children  seem  generally  to  inherit  the  vices  of 
both  parents,  and  few  of  the  virtues.  Why  is 
this,  if  it  is  not  that  there  is  another  factor 
involved  in  the  birth  of  every  child  beside.^  that 
of  the  physical  bodies  of  the  two  parents,  and 
this  is  the  ensouling  principle  of  the  child  itself, 
which  only  for  its  own  sins  in  the  past,  can  be 
drawn  into  such  hard  and  degrading  conditions, 
or  is  a  less  evolved  entity  getting  a  chance  of 
better  conditions  than  it  had  heretofore  ? 

There  is  this  much  truth  in  heredity  that  like 
things  do  tend  to  produce  things  like  unto 
themselves.  Entities  of  more  advanced  type 
and  refinement  of  character  in  using  the  cells 
of  their  bodies  to  carry  out  their  own  purposes, 
get  them  into  the  way  of  responding  to  higher 
ideas  and  emotions,  and  of  keeping  inactive  in 
the  presence  of  baser  ones,  and  when  some  of 
these  cells  are  drawn  to  a  new  nucleus  they 
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carry  this  automatic  actiuii  w  ith  tliem,  anrl  as 
tlicy,  or  rather  the  souls  infoiming  them,  have 
been  accustometi  to  huild  up  and  renew  every 
few  days,  months  or  years,  cells  responsive  only 
tn  the  best  kinds  of  actions  making  up  a  body 
of  a  I'cHned  type,  so  in  the  new  body  they 
continue  the  process,  ham})ered  perhaps  by 
uncongenial  neighbours  from  the  othei-  parent 
of  a  ditterent  type,  oi-  lacking  a  controlling 
mind  oi'  the  sanje  hi^h  «xi'iide  to  enforce  and 
•  Inect  then-  eftbi-ts. 

Instinctively  we  all  iccogni.se  a  ditlV-rence 
between  a  man  s  s<ju1  and  his  body,  even  though 
we  may  not  believe  in  a  soul.  If  we  punish 
him,  we  punish  that  part  which  thinks,  feels 
and  acts.  We  do  not  hang  a  nmrderer  who 
goes  insane  during  the  trial,  nor  do  we  nowa- 
days hang,  draw  and  cpuirter  a  criminal's  body, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  reach,  while  the  soul 
was  in  it. 

We  do  not  really  blame  a  man  because  he  is 
not  as  good  as  anothei-  man,  or  want  to  punish 
him  for  that,  as  Mr.  Blat<-hford  seems  to  argue; 
what  we  do  blame  him  for,  and  punish  him  for, 
is  that  knowing  what  was  right  to  do.  he  either 
wilfully  did  the  wrong,  hoping  to  compa.ss  some 
advantage  for  hinisell"  in  the  pr(K'(;ss.  or  did  not 
try  to  do  right. 

Laws  human  and  rlivine  are  attempts  to  make 
jteople  realise  that  it  is  more  advantiigeous  for 
them  to  try  to  do  right  than  not  to  try,  or  to 
wilfully  go  the  other  way.  and  the  enforcing  of 
a  penalty  is  appealing  from  reason  to  experience. 
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If  vou  cannot  always  convince  a  mans  reason, 
you  can  very  often  obtain  tlie  results  you  want 
by  ap[)ealing  to  his  leelinj^^s. 

Ask  tlie  boy  who  has  just  bein  Ijirched  if 
that  is  not  so  ? 

Most  of  us  know  what  is  riy;ht,  wisest  and 
healthiest  for  us  to  do,  but  until  we  begin  to 
sufter  in  the  courts  by  legal  proceedings,  in 
society  by  aversion  or  rithcule,  and  in  the  b(»dy 
by  disease  or  discomfort,  we  seldom  develop 
or  ])ut  forth  the  will  to  change. 

\Vg  send  children  to  sclujol  that  they  nuiy 
be  tautdit  how  to  do  the  thini^s  thev  will  alter- 
wards  require  to  know  in  their  life  in  the  world. 
Would  it  hinder  or  help  them  to  try  their  best 
to  behave  properly,  t«»  learn  ({uickly,  to  listeu 
attentively,  if  we  impressed  upon  them  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  what  they  did  or 
said  or  th(.)Uo;ht  about;  that  their  parents  onlv 
were  responsible,  or  if  we  took  things  to  their 
ultimate,  that  God  alone  was  responsible? 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  where 
people  realise,  or  have  forced  ui)on  them,  the 
fact  that  they  are  responsible,  they  try  hardei- 
and  are  far  more  carefid  than  they  would  be  if 
the}'^  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
someone  else's  business,  and  that  they  often 
succeed  far  beyond  what  either  they  or  their 
friends  would  have  thought  po.ssible. 

Generally  speaking,  we  succeed  because  we 
tiy  with  sufficient  persistency,  or  we  fail 
because  we  do  not  try  hard  enough  and  long 
enough. 
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Even  if  circuiiietamt  ^  aiu  against  us,  and 
after  trying  all  we  know,  failure  results,  still  the 
effort  has  not  been  wasted,  and  thf  next  time 
an  opportunity  comes,  if  our  will  is  still  firm 
sot  to  succeed,  we  tret  much  nearer  to  success, 
even  if  we  do  not  altogether  compass  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  "  bottom  dogs "  are 
where  they  are  to-day,  not  because  they  had 
not  the  abilit}',  but  because  they  liked  rest 
better  than  exercise,  preferred  amusement  to 
study,  the  satisfaction  of  depraved  appetites  to 
the  strict  fulfilling  of  the  responsibilities  they 
had  taken  upon  themselves,  drifting  with  the 
tide  of  circumstance,  to  taking  the  trouble  to 
think  things  out  for  themselves,  and  acting 
upon  it. 

For  tliose  we  know  to  have  really  trieil  their 
best  and  failed,  we  have  pity  if  not  active  help, 
but  even  the  most  unthinking  sentimentalist 
ninnngst  us  has  seldom  anything  but  a  liberal 
allowance  of  stick  for  a  pei'sistently  jibbing 
horse. 

Preachers  o{  heredity  and  the  uselessness  of 
striving  against  one's  nature,  have  nearly  as 
much,  if  not  quite,  to  be  answerable  for  as 
preachers  of  that  '*  gospel  of  the  damned " 
predestination. 

Many  now  hopeless  drunkards,  perishing 
consumptives,  kleptomaniacs  and  other  occu- 
pants of  our  asylums  are  where  they  are  now, 
because  some  befogged  pessimist,  has  by  writ- 
ing or  by  speech,  succeeded  in  convincing  them 
that,  aa  victim<»  >f  their  heredity  or  of  predesti- 
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nation,  they  were  damned  before  they  were 
bom,  rtnd  thut  it  was  useless  for  them  to  fight 
against  that  tor  which  they  were  not  respon- 
sible. 

Mr.  Blatehford,  continues  :  -  *•  We  should 
indeed  no  mure  think  of*  praising  a  man  for 
inheriting  the  genius  or  the  virtues  of  his 
ancestors,  than  we  sliould  think  of  praising  a 
man  fur  inheriting  liis  parents'  wealth."  (p.  36.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not,  we  recognise 
either  instinctively  or  consciously  that  what  a 
man  is,  he  is  by  the  result  of  his  own  efforts, 
either  in  this  life  or  some  other,  and  we  praise 
and  respect  him,  not  because  he  has  the  genius 
and  the  virtues,  but  because  we  are  sure  that 
he  has  got  them  by  working  fur  them. 

It  is  quite  true  we  do  not  really  praise  or 
)-eypect  a  man  merely  because  he  inherits  money 
from  his  parents,  nor  if  he  acquires  it  by  sharp 
practices,  but  we  do  both  praise  and  respect 
him,  if  by  his  own  persistent  hard  work,  of 
artistic,  inventive  or  organising  power  he 
inanages  to  make  a  fortune. 

The  ''bottom  dog"  is  often  possessed  of 
ancestral  devils,  but  they  are  there  by  his 
leave,  if  not  by  his  invitation,  and  if  he  will 
not  or  cannot  exorcise  them,  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  either  to  do  it  for  him  or  put 
him  where  they  can  affect  no  one  but  himself. 


im:  \-'\\].r\<v  ">i"  \i<>iiru\  sociALi-Nr 


ClIAPiEH    1\'. 

TiiK    Beijinninos   of   ^[orals. 

Mk.  Blatchford  continues  :  "  I  say  that  there 
is  no  sucli  thing  as  a  known  law  of  God,  tliat 
the  so-called  laws  ()t'(4(>d  were  made  by  men  in 
God's  name,  and  that  therefore  the  word  '  ein ' 
need  trouble  us  no  nM)re,  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  sin."     (p.  38). 

Before  I  proceed  to  reply  to  this,  let  me  try 
to  define  what  it  is  possible  tn  mean  by  the 
phrasr:   'known  law  of  God." 

The  ( )ld  'JV'stament  view  was  that  God  at 
divers  times  spake  through  the  mouths  of 
certain  men  like  the  Patriarchs,  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  commanding  his  people  to  do  or 
lefrain  from  doing  certain  things.  These 
commandments  were  called  the  laws  of  God, 
and  were  at  first  })a.ssed  on  from  father 
to  son  by  word  of  mouth,  aiul  afterwards 
carefully  written  down  and  preserved  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

As  the  fountler  of  Christianity  often  appealed 
to  the  "  Law  and  the  Prophets  "  they  also  were 
incorporated  in  the  Christian  Canon. 

Most  of  these  messages  were  received  at 
those  crises  of  the  individual's,  family's  or 
nation's    history    to    whom    thev    were    given, 
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after  the  lecipient  had  been  hviug  j-ears  of  self- 
denial,  austerity  and  supieme  spiritual  effort, 
and  the  test  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
people  as'sceptieal  il'not  as  logical  as  ourselves, 
was :  did  good  results  tbllow  obedience,  and 
evil  resuh"^  follow  disobedience  i  If  so,  then  the 
prophet  or  teacher  was  inspired  by  God,  and 
the  words  put  into  liis  mouth  were  the  very 
words  or  laws  of  Go<l.  If  not,  then  the  prophet 
was  a  false  one,  oi'  was  inspired  by  God's 
adversary,  the  principle  of  evil,  or  simply  a 
lying  spirit 

In  man\  other  ancient  nations  the  same 
thing  can  be  found. 

Among;  the  Hindus  these  lawy:ivers  or 
teachers  were  often  regarded  as  direct  incar- 
nations o^  their  G()d;  at  others  they  were, 
after  long  years  of  self-denial,  austerity  and 
unwavering  meditation  upon  the  will  of  the 
Supreme,  supposed  to  be  inspired  or  over- 
shadowed by  Him.  Even  to-day  a  really 
relisrious  Hindu,  after  lonp;  fastinij:  and  arduous 
ceremonies  to  drive  wordly  thoughts  from  his 
mind,  will  tr\'  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  upon 
the  Hiyfhest,  and  wait  for  enliohtinent  to  come 
to  him  from  the  highest  source  to  which  he 
can  respond. 

Sakhya  Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  or 
the  *•  Doctrine  of  Enlightment,"  after  long 
years  of  self-denial,  austerity  and  unwavering 
meditation  upon  the  causes  of  sorrow,  reached 
a  state  which  can  only  be  described  as  one  of 
highest  ecstasy,  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  he 
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traaaoended  the  human  stage,  and  aaw  what 
caused  its  failures  and  its  miseries,  and  how 
they  were  to  be  remedied. 

In  his  case,  ^is  in  the  case  of  all  other  nations, 
the  truth  of  the  teaching  was  held  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  results. 

Mahommed  was  also  the  mouthpieo-  of  a 
voice,  giving  commands  in  no  uncertain  tone, 
and  the  divinity  of  its  source  was  held  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  magnirtcent  results 
following  ohedience. 

Coming  to  later  times,  have  not  the  remark- 
able results  of  the  Re'"  '''  n  been 
pointed  to  as  sullicient  e\  Divine 
source  of  its  inspiration  ? 

Later  still,  have  we  not  in  the  devotees  of 
science,  men  following  the  same  old  rule  of  self- 
restraint,  simple  living, and  persistent  meditation 
on  the  subject  on  which  they  sought  hght, 
arriving  at  far-reaching  explanations  of  things, 
which  they  have  made  known  as  the  laws  of 
Nature,  which  if  broken  will  bring  their 
inevitable  punishment,  and  which  if  ob»»yed  will 
yield  just  as  certain  rewards. 

What  inspired  wTiters  said  of  the  *'  laws  of 
God."  scientists  say  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 
Shall  I  then  .say  :  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  '  known  law  of  Nature,'  and  that  the  so-called 
laws  of  Nature  were  made  by  men  in  Nature's 
name,  and  that  therefore  the  words  :  '  breaking 
a  law  of  Nature '  need  trouble  us  no  more. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  breaking  a  law  of 
Nature  ? " 
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What  iH  absurd  in  the  one  case  is  absurd  also 
in  the  other. 

The  laws  of  God  act  whether  we  ku<»w  them 
or  not,  ju«st  as  the  laws  of  science  act  whether 
wf  know  them  or  not,  and  just  as  we  can  make 
use  of  the  laws  of  science,  once  we  know  them, 
to  attain  stupendous  results  in  the  material 
world,  so  when  wo  know  the  laws  of  God  can 
we  make  use  of  them  and  achieve  great  things 
in  the  spiritual  world. 

It  is  curious  alsi»  how  many  of  these 
])iinciples  or  laws  are  really  the  same,  although 
set  forth  by  religious  people  and  scientific 
people  in  very  difterent  worrls. 

"  Every  temporary  form  of  matter  or  energy 
is  a  mode  in  which  eternal  substance  shows 
itself,"  says  science. 

"The  material  wi»rKl  i^  crtau-d  bv  or  pro- 
ceeds from  the  spiritual  world  ann  returns 
again  to  it,"  s^ys  religion. 

'•  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite," 
says  science. 

■  Whatsoever  a  man  sows  that  shall  he  reap," 
sav.s  reliufion. 

"  A  body  uninfluenced  from  outside  itself, 
persists  ever  in  its  stat6  of  rest  or  motion," 
says  science. 

"  Without  God's  help  man  can  attain  noth- 
ing." says  religion. 

••  Only  bv  knowinj^:  the  law  and  workins:  in 
accordance  with  it,  can  required  results  be 
obtained,"  says  science, 

"  Only  by  studying  the  Scriptures  and  obey- 
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ing  the  conimandments  shall  man  be  saved," 
says  religion. 

"  By  persistent  striving  to  adapt  themselves 
to  changing  environments,  organisms  achieve 
their  evolution,"  says  science. 

"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  in  fear  and 
tremljling,"  says  religion. 

Many  more  parallels  niiglit  be  drawn,  but 
perhaps  one  other  will  be  suthcient. 

"  The  heterogeneous  was  evolved  from  the 
homogeneous,  and  will  return  to  it,"  says 
science. 

**  Everything  came  from  God  and  will  return 
to  Him.'  says  religion. 

It  is  often  claimed  for  Christianity  that  it 
brought  the  knowledge  of  a  new  law  to  the 
people  living  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
triumphs  of  European  civilisation  have  arisen 
from  obedience  to  this  law. 

It  was  "  Behold  I  give  unto  you  a  new 
commandment  that  ye  love  one  another." 

I  should  very  much  question  its  newness,  for 
science  shows  tliat  without  the  law  of  attraction 
there  would  have  been  no  world,  and  through- 
out all  the  kingdoms  up  to  man  and  beyond, 
I  have  no  douot  about  its  being  one  of  the 
main  divine  laws  for  the  progress  of  individuals, 
nations  and  humanity  generally. 

Obey  the  law  and  see  how  much  fuller  your 
life  is,  disobey  and  view  all  your  relatives, 
friends  and  neighbours  with  suspicion  if  not 
active  hatred,  and  see  how  quickly  punishment 
is  measured  out  to  you 
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Perhaps  to  prevtiit  ini.suiiderstanding  I  had 
better  define  what  T  mean  by  love.  Love  in 
its  highofst  sense  is  a  desire  to  serve  and  to 
allow  oneself  to  be  served  by  the  persons  loved, 
to  work  for  them  and  let  them  work  for  you,  to 
hel})  them  to  make  the  best  of  themselves  and 
permit  them  to  help  you  to  make  the  best  of 
yourself,  to  freely  give  and  as  freely  receive 
benefits,  advice  and  sympathy. 

Love  seeketh  not  its  own  but  another's  good, 
but  if  it  is  a  wise  love,  rt-alisiii'^  that  it  gains 
most  itself  by  giving,  it  is  willing  to  permit 
other  lives  t<»  realise  the  fuller  life  also,  by 
encouraging  and  permitting  them  to  give  in 
return. 

Have  you  reason  and  inclination  to  hate 
someone,  ami  the  opportunity  comes  to  you 
to  have  your  revenge,  forego  it  and  taste  the 
lasting  happiness  that  conies  from  it,  and 
notice  how  the  fires  of  hate  that  have  been 
torturing  you  die  down.  Go  further  and  help 
your  enemy  whore  he  is  not  able  to  help  him- 
self, and  you  will  he  sm'prised  to  find  you  are 
almost  growing  to  love  him. 

If  this  is  not  the  truth,  why  do  so  many 
mothers  love  that  child  the  most,  for  whom 
they  have  been  compelled  by  sickness  or  other 
circumstances  to  do  the  most  ? 

But  a  wise  love  is  not  afraid  to  hurt  where 
the  result  will  be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  loved  one.  The  friend  who  really  loves 
you  is  not  afraid  to  risk  your  love  by  telling 
you   when  you  are  doing   wrong,   or  even  of 
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knocking  you  down  if"  it  will  save  you  from 
walking  over  a  precipice  or  treading  ou  a  snake 
unseen  by  you,  either  phybically  or  metaphori- 
cally. Foi-  this  reason,  and  this  re^ison  only, 
a  wise,  lovin*;  parent  never  spares  the  rod  and 
spoils  the  chdd. 

Is  not  this  the  same  truth  we  .see  in  that 
verse  "Whom  the  Lord  lovcth  he  chastenethT' 

Mr.  Blatohtbrd  says  further: — "  Xo  act  is 
immoral  or  wrong  which  does  not  directly  or 
indiicctly  inliict  needless  injury  upon  any 
fellow  creature."     (n.  31)). 

Here  again  he  (iocs  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  'J'ho  basis  of  morality  is  in  one's 
8elf  It  means  what  Shakespeare  said,  "  To 
thine  own  self  be  true,  it  follows  then  as  night 
the  day,  thou  canst  n(»t  well  he  false  to  any 
man." 

For  physical  man  is  not  a  self  <lependent 
unit,  he  is  a  little  cosmos,  worKl,  or  nation  in 
himself,  of  which  the  higher  part  of  liim,  the 
soul  or  eternal  entity  behind  the  manifested 
forn),  is  the  lawgiver  and  ruler. 

He  may  rule  his  kingdom  wi.sely,  ami  direct 
his  activities  so  that  while  all  his  organs  have 
liard  work  to  do,  the  highest  development  of 
which  all  are  possible  is  attained  for  them,  or 
he  may  allow  his  stomach  to  do  his  thinking 
and  his  brain  t(j  attempt  the  digesting  of  the 
noxious  material  that  has  be^n  forced  u}>on  it. 

The  beginnings  of  morality  are  where  the 
beginnings  of  everything  else  are,  within  our 
inmost   eternal  selves,   and   I   have   no   doubt 
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there  is  morality  in  the  atomic  world,  relatively 
jiiyt  as  much,  as  there  is  in  aiiy  other. 

The  lirst  principle  oi'  morality  arising  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  eternally  living  entities  is, 
that  tlie}'  sliall  try  to  bring  into  the  clear  light 
of  consciousness  their  hitherto  latent  powers. 
As  this  can  be  done  most  clearly,  most  easily, 
and  most  cjuiekly,  by  using  less  evolved  entities 
as  energy  and  material  with  which  to  work  out 
the  preconceived  idea,  the  sec«>nd  principle  of 
morality  becomes  by  the  law  of  action  and 
reaction,  the  fact  that  wherever  one  entity  uses 
another  for  its  own  purposes  it  contracts  a  debt, 
which  l)y  its  own  inherent  constitution  it  is 
forced  to  pay. 

The  third  principle  of  morality  is  that  wher- 
ever one  is  hf'lped  by  another,  one  owes 
coi'respunding  service. 

1  think  all  moral  codes,  whether  religious, 
scientific  or  political,  can  be  shown  to  have 
arisen  frt)m  one  ov  other  of  these  three  essential 
principles. 

I  am  cjuite  willing  to  agree  with  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  that  our  ideas  of  morality  have  been 
gradually  evolved  in  us,  but  I  insist  that  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  based  have  been 
and  always  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the  true, 
inner,  eternal  life,  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  long  before  men  on  this  earth 
were  capable  of  discovering  and  formulating 
systems  of  morality  of  themselves,  making 
national  life  possible,  they  were  taught  how  to 
do  it.  l)y  more  evolved  entities  they  called  gods. 
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in  a  much  shorter  time  and  with  much  less 
expenditure  of  energy  and  suffering,  than  men 
would  have  evolved  it  for  themselves  by  their 
own  unaided  efforts. 

So  that  when  Mr.  Blatchford  concludes  his 
cliapter  on  the  Beginnings  of  Morality  by 
sajnng  : — 

"  Morality  is  the  result  i»f  evolution  not  of 
revelation,"  (p.  58),  he  is  not  stating  the  whole 
case,  which  should  be  : — 

Morality  is  the  evolution  of"  oui-  own 
essential  qualities  or  princi})les,  possibly  iielped 
by  revelation  from  beings  who  have  already 
passed  beyond  the  human  stage. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Thf  Ancestral  Struggle   Within  I"^s. 

"  We  think  of  John  Smith  as  being  all  John 
Smith  and  always  John  Suiith.  But  John  is 
a  mixture  of  millions  of  men  and  women,  many 
of  them  as  different  from  each  other  as  John 
Ridd  is  different  from  Dick  Swiveller,  or  as 
Diana  of  the  Crossways  is  ditTerent  from  Betsy 
Trotwood.  And  these  uncountable  and  con- 
flicting natures  are  not  extinct ;  they  aie  alive 
and  busy  in  the  motley  jumble  we  call  John 
Smith.""    (p.  61). 

The  fertilised    human   ovum    containing   all 
this  mixture  of  millions  of  men  and  women  is 
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a  microscopical  point,  less  than  one-two- 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  yet  capable  if  kept 
at  the  right  temperature  and  supplied  with  a 
sufficieiKiy  of  nourishment  and  moisture,  of 
developing-  into  a  perfect  human  infant,  and 
with  the  requisite  care,  food  and  training,  into 
a  six-foot  man. 

Which  is  the  most  reasonable,  to  think  that 
one-half  of  this,  which  is  as  much  as  it  gets 
from  the  father  at  any  rate,  carries  all  the 
qualities  of  mind,  feeling  and  body,  handed 
down  from  millions  of  ancestors,  and  all  those 
it  will  have  to  hand  down  to  its  millions  of 
descendants ;  or  to  think  that  behind  every 
organism  there  is  an  eternal  centre  of  life, 
having  one  or  more  subtle  bodies  of  various 
etheric  consistency  in  which  are  stored  all  the 
accunniluted  experiences,  energies,  and  qualities, 
this  soul  has  made  its  own  in  its  gradual 
evolution  through  all  the  kingdoms  up  to 
man  ? 

Attracted  to  parents  of  a  like  nature  to 
itself,  with  whom  it  has  possibly  many  debts 
to  receive  or  pay,  it  can,  when  the  suitable 
opportunity  is  given  it,  build  into  the  embryo 
body  such  materials  as  will  best  express  the 
stage  of  progress  it  has  reached. 

There  is  an  ancestral  struggle  within  us,  but 
it  is  of  the  animals  and  men  we  ourselves  have 
been  in  the  past,  with  the  man  we  want  to  be 
or  ought  to  be  in  the  present,  and  the  man  we 
hope  to  be  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  automatism  of  the  living  materials  of 
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the  Hubtle  and  delist:  bodies  through  which  we 
as  souls  try  to  express  ourselves,  whilst  it  saves 
us  an  infinity  of  thought,  energy  and  act,  by 
being  able  to  do  willK)Ut  our  conscious  super- 
vision, once  we  have  thoroughly  learned  it 
ourselves,  of  tlie  work  of  keeping  a  body  in 
working  order,  and  pfrfurniing  the  thousand 
and  one  operations  which  make  up  breathing, 
circulation,  digestion,  walking,  swinmiing  and 
hundling  things,  and  all  tlint  makes  il  possible 
to  touch,  taste,  smell,  heai-,  hc»^  and  speak,  has 
also  this  drawback  :  that  it  resists  change, 
strives  to  repeat  }jast  actions  to  whieh  it  has 
become  habituated,  even  against  (►ur  own  will, 
that  it  sliculd  do  something  difterent.  Suppose 
that  a  man  was  a  drunkard  from  choice  in  his 
last  life,  but  in  the  intervening  period  between 
incarnations  he  has  resolved  to  live  differently 
the  next  time  he  has  the  chance.  It  is  verv 
likely  that  the  causes  that  he.  as  a  drunkard, 
set  in  motion  draw  him  back  to  l)e  the 
child  of  drunken  parents.  Whether  you  call 
it  reward  or  punishment  does  nut  mattei-,  lie  is 
reaping  what  he  hiinselt  sowed,  and  lias  to  tight 
itrenuously  under  the  hard  conditions  he  him- 
self made  a^rainst  the  automatism  of  the  bodies 
he  then  misused  and  misdirected.  It  is  right 
to  pity  and  help  such  a  man  in  every  way  you 
can,  to  gain  that  strength  of  will  which  will 
enable  him  to  break  down  the  limitations  he 
himself  made,  but  it  seems  to  me  criminal  to 
make  him  satisfied  to  do  nothing,  by  telling 
him  that  he  is  not  responsible,  that  he  is  the 
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victim  of  his  heredity,  aud  liae  no  choice  but  to 
obey  the  stroiige3t  motive  in  his  constitution. 

The  nature  ot"  the  soul  being  eternal,  and  the 
periods  'of  its  activity  and  rest  corresponding  to 
the  personal ity's  day.s  and  nicfhts,  being  lives  on 
earth  and  lives  in  heaven  ui-  the  intermediate 
state,  it  follows  that  looked  at  from  the  person- 
ality's point  ttf  view,  the  soul's  progressive 
development  would  seem  to  be  marvellously 
slow,  taking  niany  lives  to  develop  and  perfect 
one  quality,  and  being  otherwise  full  of  exces- 
sive repetition  and  recapitulation.  Could  we 
see  our  own  lives  in  series,  it  is  (juite  possible 
we  should  see  little  more  difterence  between  any 
tM'o  successive  ones,  than  there  seems  to  be 
between  one  leaf  and  another  on  the  same  tree. 

We  should  see  each  new  personalitv  gradually 
running  througli  a  recapitulation  ot  the  soul's 
previous  lives  bringing  it  up  to  the  })oint  where 
the  last  one  failed,  a  time  of  sharp  stress  and 
struggle  between  the  undying  ever-strengthen- 
ing will,  the  force  of  eircumstanee,  the  limita- 
tions of  past  created  automatic  action,  and  the 
inertia  of  the  material  and  instiuments  with 
which  the  work  has  to  be  done  ;  then  perhaps, 
thouofh  the  soul  has  advanced  several  de^frees 
towards  succe.ss,  a  failure  almost  as  disastrous 
as  any  of  its  previous  ones  ;  then  a  gradual 
progression  of  uneventfulness  in  which  many 
debts  might  be  received,  cancelled,  or  renewed, 
until  in  the  fulness  of  time  another  leaf  fades 
and  drops  from  the  tree. 

If  this  is  not  indeed  the  truth,  then  whv  ia 
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an  organism  able  to  include  in  its  nine  months* 
development,  before  birth,  all  the  long  series  of 
evolutionary'  changes,  trom  the  atom  through 
the  mineral  kingdom,  vegetable  kingdom  and 
animal  kingdom,  until  it  has  evolved  a  perfect 
human  form,  which  must  have  taken  the  race 
man}'  millions  of  years  to  evolve  ?  Going  more 
slowly  now,  still  in  seven  years  it  learns  to  use, 
in  a  more  or  less  perfect  way,  every  one  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  and  organs  of  sense,  speech 
and  understanding.  I  do  not  suppose  the  race 
was  able  to  do  under  a  million  years  what  the 
child  accomplislies  now  more  perfectly  in  seven. 

Next  follows  the  period  of  education,  where 
still  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  effort,  the 
new  personality  has  impressed  upon  it  the 
greater  part  of  what  the  soul  learned  in  all  the 
linked  series  of  lives  as  an  intelligent  human 
being.  In  the  education  of  almost  every  child 
a  point  is  reached  beyond  which,  although  it 
may  try  very  hard,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  it 
to  go.  Teachers  say  it  has  no  further  capacity, 
what  is  really  the  matter  is  that  it  has  no 
further  store  of  garnered  experience  to  draw 
upon,  and  can  now  only  acquire  knowledge, 
painfully,  step  by  step. 

Let  any  ordinary,  middle-aged  or  old  person 
compare  what  he  learned  after  twenty-one  with 
the  amount  he  learned  befoi-e  that  age,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  former  seems  infinitesimal 
compared  with  the  latter. 

Mr.  Blatchford  continues  : — "  We  all  know 
that  men  often  do  things  which  they  know  to 
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be  wrong.  When  we  halt  between  the  desire 
to  do  a  thing  and  the  ieehng  tliat  we  ought 
not  to  do  it,  we  seem  to  have  two  minds  within 
us,  and.tliesc  two  minds  dispute  about  a  de- 
cision. WIkU  is  this  'mysterious'  double  self? 
It  is  nothing  but  the  contest  between  heredity 
and  environnjent,  and  is  not  mysterious  at  all. 
Heredity  is  very  old.  It  reaches  back  to  the 
beasts.  It  passes  on  to  us,  generation  after 
generation,  ibr  millions  of  years,  certain  in- 
stincts, impulses  or  desires  of  the  beasts.  En- 
vironment is  new.  It  begins  at  the  cradle.  It 
})rints  upon  us  certain  lessons  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  tells  us  that  we  ought  not  to  do 
certain  things.  But  the  desire  to  do  those 
things  is  part  of  our  heredity.  It  is  in  our 
blood.  It  is  persistent,  turbulent  and  powerful. 
It  rises  up  suddenly  with  a  glare  and  a  snarl, 
like  a  wild  beast  in  its  lair.  And  at  the  tlame 
of  its  hunbent  eyes,  and  the  feel  of  its  fiery 
breath,  memory  lifts  its  voice  and  hand  and 
repeats  the  well-learned  lesson  with  its  *  shall 
nots.'  "     (p.  65.) 

If  there  were  no  other  factors  than  those  he 
has  mentioned,  then,  in  my  opinion,  what  he 
calls  "heredity"  and  I  call  "the  automatism 
impressed  upon  the  subtle  and  gross  bodies  bj'- 
the  past  actions  of  the  soul,"  the  habits  it  has 
wilfully  or  through  carelessness  allowed  them 
to  fall  into,  would  be  victorious  every  time. 

How  powerless  is  the  voice  and  hand  of 
memorj'  alone,  without  the  will  born  of  the 
soul's  bitter  suffering  and  striving  in  past  lives. 
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let  all  those  carefully  taught  and  traiued 
children  of  religious  parents  demonstrate  who 
have  failed  under  temptation. 

For  hundreds  of  lives  possibly,  \\  e  developed 
and  satisfied  our  own  desires  without  a  thought 
of  how  We  njight  be  hurting  others  or  retarding 
our  own  fvolution;  and  now  that  the  inevitable 
reactions  of  our  own  actions  come  upon  us,  it 
will  only  be  after  much  suffering,  anil,  perhaps, 
many  lives,  that  we  can  develop  will  enough  to 
fin<t  control  and  finally  to  elinunate  the  habits 
we  ourselves  created  and  encourage^l. 

What  we  liave  been  taught  maKeH  but  little 
inMiirSNion  on  us  at  the  linn*  <>f  t«-mplution, 
unieMS,  as  the  result  of  oui  ••wn  ertorts  arid 
experit-nce.  we  have  already  developed  our 
knowledgi .  .ill  and  sympathy  to  such  an 
extent   th  an  at   any  rate   control   the 

meclianism  iiii..ugh  which  we  work. 

Whether  a  man  succeeds  or  fails  in  tim»'s  of 
stress,  depends  neither  upon  hrredity  nor  en- 
vironment, but  on  the  degree  of  his  soul's 
development. 

A  soul  which  ha-s  only  recently  risen  to  the 
stage  where  it  can  animate  a  hunuin  body,  will 
almost  inevitably  fail  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  complex  human  problems. 

A  soul  further  advanced,  but  not  yet  capable 
<*f  thinking  things  out  for  it'^elf.  may  succeed 
by  following  the  conventi<^nal  formula. 

But  only  a  soul  nearly  at  the  end  of  its 
human  evolution  will  be  able,  in  almost  all 
circumstances,    tn   act    exactly    right    without 
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reference  to  the  ideas  and  upinioua  of  others  or 
troni  love  of  praise,  fame,  advciitiir'-.  pnwor  <>r 
position. 

Such' men  are  the  ri<»\ver  of  our  race,  not 
"sportH,"  "frtaks  of  nature,"  "degenerates"  or 
"tiio  rtsults  of  atavism,"  Init  real  men  of  genius 
like  Michael  Angelo,  able  to  do  better  than 
any  other  men  whatever  they  concentrate  their 
mindb  upon. 

Tlie  man  ol"  criminal  brain  but  healtliy  bodj', 
ie.  I  should  say,  generally  a  lately  arrived  soul 
from  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  man  of  diseased  body  and  unsound  mind, 
the  "degenerate,"  or  so-called  "victim  of 
p.-^vcliic  atavism."  is.  I  should  imagine,  a  more 
advanced  soul,  paying  nature's  penalty  for 
wilful  excess,  loug  continued  over-indulgence, 
and  mi.sus«'  of  power  and  knowledge  for  purely 
selfish  ends. 

T  am  hapj)y  to  be  able  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Hlatchford  m  one  thing  at  any  rate,  that  "  to 
expect  the  same  morals  and  the  same  intelli- 
gence from  a  man  cursed  \nth  the  skull  of  a 
gorilla,  or  the  brain  of  a  wild  hog,  as  from 
the  man  blest  with  the  skull  and  brain  of  a 
Socrates  or  a  Shakespeare,  is  like  expecting 
tigs  to  grow  upon  thistles  or  Hsh  to  breathe 
without  gills."    (p.  70) 

Thev  should  ...  be  pitied,  and  not 
blamecl;  they  should  be  helped,  not  punished." 
(p.  85V 

How  far  \N  estern  civili.sation  has  progressed 
towards  Mr.  Blatchford's  position  already,  one 
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has   only    to   read    the   criiniual    records   of  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  reahse. 

Perhaps,  wlien  civihscd  people  realise  their 
own  responsibilities,  not  only  for  their  own 
actions  on  themselves,  but  for  their  influence 
on  their  fellow  men  also,  we  shall  see  a  vast 
improvement,  but  not,  I  coutend,  by  trying  to 
convinoo  all  men  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  anything. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Environment. 

•'  When  wo  speak  of  a  man's  environment  we 
mean  his  surroundings,  his  experiences ;  all 
that  he  sees,  hears,  feels  and  learns,  from  the 
instant  that  tlic  himp  of  life  is  kindled  to  the 
instant  when  the  light  goes  out. 

By  environment  we  mean  everything  that 
develops  or  modifies  the  child  or  the  man  for 
good  or  for  ill."     (p.  87). 

Having  claimed  that  all  that  a  eliild  ?  >  when 
it  comes  into  the  world  it  has  got  from  its 
parents  and  their  parents  or  its  ancestors 
generally.  Mr.  Blatchford,  as  above,  proceeds  to 
claim  that  all  that  it  gets  afterwards  it  gets 
from  its  environment,  on  the  lines  of  all  that  is 
not  X  is  Y,  and  all  that  is  not  Y  is  X,  therefore 
XYZ  =  X  multiplied  by  Y. 

Or   in   other   words,    **  I   claim    that   man   is 
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solely  the  result  of  his  heredity  and  enviion- 
nient,  because  I  have  already  grouped  all  the 
(jualities.he  ever  has  had,  has  at  jjrestnt,  or  is 
likely  to  have  under  these  two  headings." 

This  is  called  begging  the  (juestion  or  arguing 
in  a  circle,  it  is  certainly  not  sound  logic 
although  it  has  a  logical  sound. 

The  technical  meaning  of  environment  is 
outside  surroundings  and  influences.  A  man's 
experiences  are  not  his  environment  although 
his  environment  may  limit  or  enlarge  his 
experiences. 

Again,  what  a  man  sees,  hears,  feels  and 
learns  is  not  his  cnviromnent,  alth(ju<jh  certain 
things  in  his  environment  enable  hnn  to  see, 
/  feel  and  learn. 

It  does  not  often  happen,  but  I  maintain  the 
po.ssihility  of  healthy,  right-minded  children 
iKMng  horn  of  diseased  and  immoral  j)arents, 
and  of  such  a  pure  child  s<iul  receiving  no 
contamination  except  in  words,  gestures,  and 
manners,  from  the  most  loathsome,  wicked 
environment.  Also  the  converse  of  this, 
perhaps  more  frequently,  the  possibility  of  a 
bodily  and  morally  unhealthly  child  being  born 
of  healthy,  moral  parents,  in  whose  ancestors 
no  particularly  black  sheep  can  be  traced,  and 
of  such  a  bad  egg  having  all  the  most  careful 
training,  uplifting  influences,  highest  examples 
and  precepts,  without  in  the  slightest  changing 
its  nature  except  in  language,  manners  and 
gestures. 

The  difleroneo  of  tlieso  t\\o  children,  is  the 
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iiift'ereiice  ui  lieari  uv  soul,  the  thini  and  most 
important  factor  which  Mr.  Blatchford  has 
utterly  ignored. 

If  tliore  is  not  sonu'thing  eternal  at  the  back 
of  the  trnijx»rarv  things  wo  see.  then  tliere  could 
he  no  teni}K)rary  things. 

If  there  is  nothing  permanent  to  unlold  the 
])owers  it  hius  collected,  and  to  infold  them 
again  when  lift-  draws  to  a  clone,  then  there 
can  he  no  unfolding  <»r  evolution  and  no  carry- 
ing forward  ot  the  experience  gained. 

I  JjHve  8h<nvn  that  it  is  absurd  to  .say  that 
we  have  got  all  the  (|ualities  of  body  and  miud 
which  wc  brill;;  into  the  world  fn)m  our 
ance8t(»rs,  uides.s  we  admit  that  each  primary 
electron  containotl  the  potentialities  of  all  our 
subsequent  developnjent  latent  within  it,  which 
is  to  admit  that  the  electron  is  an  eternally 
living  spiritual  entity,  an  inmiortal  soul,  or  is 
itself  a  manifestation  of  .such  an  entity. 

In  order  to  come  into  existence  an  entity 
Uiust  have  the  power  to  build  an  organism  able 
to  live  in  the  environment  it  has  eho.sen.  or 
where  chance  or  its  deserts  have  placed  it. 

if  that  environment  is  a  veiy  hostile  one,  it 
has  to  exert  all  it-^  -  to  remain  for  any 

length  of  time  in  .  uce,  and  if  it  is  a 
constantly  changing  environment,  at  one  time 
very  hot  and  another  very  cold,  now  exces.sively 
wet,  and  then  exces-sively  dry,  sometimes  havin«' 
an  abundance  of  food  and  at  others  none  at  all 
for  long  I  eriods.  an  entity  will  reouire  also 
great  power**  of  adaptation  to  a   rapicily  chang- 
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iug  environment.  Of  all  ororanisms,  man  has 
[)erhaps  tlie  greatest  cupHoity  for  adapting 
iiiniself  to  a  rapidly  changing  environment, 
because  hijs  knowledge,  will  power,  and  feelings, 
are  far  more  highly  developed  than  are  those 
of  any  other  organism,  and  the  inference  is 
that  lie  ha.s  this  power  because  that  wliich  is 
permanent  in  him  has  been  for  a  lunger  time 
engaged  in  these  proeesses. 

We  survey  our  world  closely  and  find  that 
there  are  oxam{)Ies  of  almost  every  stage  ot 
evolution  from  th«*atom  to  the  man,  and  then 
ask  ourselves,  is  it  possible  that  evolution  from 
the  lowest  to  the  higher  stages  is  still  gc>ing  oni 

Are  atoms  or  elcttrdus  •  v«tlvin«i:  into  new 
chemical  elements  ? 

'  Are  com|Ki'^it<'  iiiniL:  uiic  molecules  passing 
over  the  border  laud  and  giving  us  new  primary 
organisms  in  the  veget^ible  world  i 

Are    vegetable    organisms    developing    sen- 
tiency,    and    the    powers    of   locomotion    thus 
*becominij  animal  or^'anisms? 

Are  animal  organisms  by  natural  selection, 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  rigorous 
influence  of  a  rapidly  changing  environment 
developing  new  species  and  the  beginnings  of 
other  races  of  men  ? 

Many  scientific  men  have  thoroughly 
investigated  these  questions,  and,  I  think,  have 
come  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  on  the 
appearance  of  a  higher  species  more  suited  to 
the  environment,  variation  in  the  lower  in  that 
direction  undergoes  a  process  of  retardation. 
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Wlien  there  was  a  .sufficiency  of  chemical 
elements,  electrons  ceased  tn  entei-  directly  into 
new  comhinations. 

Winn  tli'-re  was  a  suffieienc}'  of  organic 
forms,  c<^niplex  inorganic  molecules  ceased  to 
«lirectly  hecome  new  primary  organisms. 

When  there  was  a  sufficiency  <>f  .sentient 
organisms,  new  ones  only  began  to  exist  by 
bemg  born  trom  the  old  ones. 

No  new  species  have  been  known  to  come 
into  existence  by  natural  .selection,  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  influence  of  environment 
since  man  appeared. 

I  infer  from  this  that  behind  all  evolution 
there  an-  conscious  living  entities  who  will  not 
take  a  long  road  when  there  is  an  infinitely 
shortei'  and  easier  road  open  to  the  place  they 
want  to  "•().  and  al.so  that  though  the  forms  in 
the  animal  kingdom  have  contnmed  to  repro- 
duce since  man  appeared  forms  little  different 
iVoiii  themselves,  the  entities  using  these  forms 
have  passed  to  higher  form.s,  as  experience 
made  it  po.ssible  for  them  to  take  advaiitage  of 
opportunities  to  become  th«'  offspring  of  these 
higher  types. 

The  forms  from  the  jellyfish  to  the  man  are 
like  a  ladder  u}>  which  the  entities  climb,  not 
one  of  them  being  able  to  reach  up  to  the  next 
higher  rung  until  it  has  exhausted  the 
expei'ience  of  the  one  on  which  it  stands. 

i\^  it  were  possible  to  prevent  all  human 
beings  in  the  world  not  coming  up  to  a  certain 
standard    of    phy.sical,    en-'otional    and    mental 
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developiueiit  from  li;i\  ing  children,  according  to 
All".  Bliit«*lif()rd'.s  arguments  we  should  have 
staiiip(.'d  out  ill  a  tew  generations  not  onl\' 
tendency  to  disease,  hut  all  tendency  to  crime 
also;  if  tliis  were  true,  then  the  caste  of 
.Brahmins  among  the  Hindus  as  their  laws 
are  so  strict,  should  contain  few  ci-iminals  or 
diseased  persons,  and  our  own  ruling  classes 
having  a  wide  choice  of  })artners  should  also 
have  few  or  none  of  them,  which  genei-al 
experience  does  not  bear  out,  and  would  be 
far  less  than  it  is  if  it  were  not  natural  that 
the  more  jn-ogressed  entities  should  take  the 
best  oppr)rt unities  for  continuing  their  further 
evolution. 

Let  a  thousand  people  be  taken  indiscrimin- 
ately from  the  mass  in  London's  streets  and 
ofive  them  exactly  similar  houses  with  gardens 
to  live  in,  and  will  anyone  contend  that  at  the 
end  of  a  year  we  should  Hnd  these  houses 
equally  healthy  abodes,  equallj''  beautiful  and 
equally  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  right 
living?  I  think  not.  Neither,  if  there  were  a 
sufficiency  of  perfectly  healthy  infants  for  all 
the  souls  seeking  an  oppoi-tunity  to  become 
human  l)eings,  would  there  be  more  than  the 
present  i)roportion  with  will  enough  to  keep 
them  so,  or  to  take  much  greater  advantage  of 
the  better  opportunities,  than  they  can  now 
of  the  worser. 

That  there  would  be  some  improvement  I 
do  most  sincerely  hope,  other\^4se  a  vast 
amount   of  human    forethought,  philanthropy 
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ami  8ell-8ftcriticing  work  in  absolutely  wasted. 
I  jvdmit  that  heredity  is  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  Holutiuii  of  our  problem,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  important  one,  but  I  think  we 
take  from  the  materials  licredity  supplies  juat 
what  we  have  the  capacity  and  the  right  to 
take. 

With  environment  in  a  similar  way,  it  was 
at  one  time  argued  that  if  all  people  had  equal 
opportunities  of  education,  all  would  be 
abli'  tt»  take  equal  advantage  of  them,  but  what 
proportion  of  our  youth  liave  really  mcreased 
then-  mental  calibre,  and  what  proportion 
have  ovti-burdened  their  memories  with  such  a 
mass  of  undii^ested  facts,  that  it  is  imrx^ssible  for 
theni  to  thi!ik  things  out  for  themselves  f  Let 
tho.se  who  have  written  so  bitterly  against  the 
evil  of  cramming  in  our  schools,  and  those  who 
inveigh  against  the  insufficient  development  of 
chaiactcr,  answer.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  a 
great  sculj)tor,  a  great  painter,  a  great  writer, 
a  great  thinker,  or  a  great  leader,  would  some- 
how have  worked  his  proper  nature  out  if  his 
environment  had  been  nmch  more  difficult  than 
it  was,  then  let  him  study  the  lives  of  many 
of  these,  and  he  will  find  that  in  an  over- 
whelming number  of  cases  environment  was 
almost  entirely  against  them. 

I  would  quote  as  examples  many  <>f  the 
American  Pre.<iidents,  Charles  Dickens,  Beet- 
hoven, Michael  Angelo,  Napoleon,  Elihu 
Burritt,  Booker-Washington,  and  Charlotte 
Bronte. 
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It  n»ay  be  argued,  if  it  is  held  that  the 
primal  jellyfish  iruiii  which  we  have  all 
evolved  euiitiiiued  iiuue  ut"  the  (qualities  which 
we  htne  since  evolved,  that  we  owe  the 
diilereiu'e  between  ourselves  and  oui-  plastidular 
ancestors  to  the  knowledt'e  and  influence  which 
have  been  handed  down  uy  example,  word  (»!" 
mouth,  or  books,  from  father  to  son  for  count- 
less generations.  In  fact  solely  to  our  environ- 
ment. Indeed,  Mr.  Hlatchford  .'^ays  : — ^(p.  89), 
"  A  child  is  born  absolutely  without  knowledge. 
Every  atom  of  knowledge  he  gets  must  be  got 
from  his  environment." 

If  this  is  the  cjase  it  is  strange  that  ao  few 
should  ;rain  much  from  .so  ofood  an  environment 
as  (.)xford  University,  whilst  so  many  self- 
educated  men  like  Shakespeare,  Bun^'an, 
Stephenson,  Xa.Nnjyth,  Edi-son,  Fraidvlin, 
Garfield,  and  many,  many  others,  with  almost 
impo.ssible  chances  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
should  have  gone  so  far. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  worst  environ- 
ment contains  far  m<^re  than  the  best  of  us  is 
capable  of  tully  responding  to,  and  we  all  get 
from  our  environment,  be  it  good  or  bad,  just 
as  much  or  as  little  as  we  bring  with  u.>  the 
capacity  to  understand  and  make  clearly  our 
own.  With  a  good  environment  we  may  get 
in  a  shorter  time  and  with  far  less  elfort  and 
physical,  emotional,  and  mental  suffering  what 
is  really  our  own,  but  that  we  .should  get  it 
eventually,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Withdraw  entirely  the  white  man  and  hi« 
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ijitkience  fVoin  Afrit-a,  America  ami  A.^ia, 
Ifaving  the  |M>liticHl,  social,  commercial  and 
iiitf'llectuHl  eiivin»!imciit  as  he  has  made  them 
with  natives  he  has  trained  in  their  use  in 
charge  of  them,  and  I  guarantee  that  in  a  very 
few  generations  we  should  fnid,  when  we  visited 
them  again,  that  they  were  hack  whei-  \\*' 
found  them  four  hundred  years  afifo. 

The  jiroofof  what  I  say  is  to  he  found  in  the 
Negro  Rej3uhlics  of  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  and  Liheria,  in  th*^  South  Anieri«'an 
States,  and  in  Central    ' 

The  environment  !  i  tiiii< mm  ii 

as  we  left  it,  hut  it  illv  more  and 

more  neglected  and  misused  until  it  falls  into 
decay  with<»ut  anyone  trouhling  t<»  renew  it. 
l-Jccause  they  will,  once  the  intluence  oi'  the 
white  man  is  withdrawn,  have  no  stimulus  to 
maintain  that  cnviromncnt  which  to  them  is  a 
purely  artiticial  thing,  and  will  only  continue  to 
get  from  it  just  as  much  or  an  little  as  they 
hring  fn»m  previous  lives,  the  capacity  to 
understand. 

We  can  see  the  same  thing  more  markedly 
in  the  aninud  kingdom  when  the  influence  of 
the  human  knowh-dge,  choice  and  care  is  with- 
ilrawn,  how  quickly  they  drov)  )m«'k  to  their  own 
level  of  s<nd  development. 

I  have  no  wish  to  heliiiK.  uk-  !i.iiu«:nce  ot 
environment.  By  reduciiii/  or  takin<r  away 
entu'ely  the  oxygen  from  our  atmosphere, 
organic  life,  as  we  understand  it.  would  not  he 
poi^siblf.    (^r  l»y  moving  the  earth  a  fV  w  millinn 
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miles  nearer  or  iurthnr  away  tVoni  the  sun  the 
saiiii'  result  would  he  obtained,  but  I  maintain 
most  .-jtrcnunusly  that  even  the  very  best 
I'uvironment  cannot  bring  out  anything  whieh 
is  not  already  there,  at  anyrate,  in  potentiality 
it'  not  in  actuality,  any  more  than  tlu'  most 
peifect  sunshine  and  skilfully  ailjusted  i-aiiitall 
will  l)rin;/  out  a  •r^vrden  ot"  roses  nii  a  bale 
rock. 

Mr.  Blatchfbrd  is  evidently  of  tli*-  (»j)inion 
that  if  you  say  a  thing  loud  enough  and  often 
«iiough.  and  take  no  trouble  to  listen  to  or  find 
out  what  is  to  be  sfiid  on  the  other  side,  that 
therefore  you  have  demonstrated  that  what  you 
say  is  true.  He  says  (on  p.  05)  "The  biain  is 
the  mind.  When  the  brain  is  diseased  the 
mind  is  disejvsed.  When  the  brain  is  sick  tht 
mind  is  sick."  Let  me  give  him  a  jHiiallel 
instance.  "The  piano  is  tlie  player.  When 
the  piano  is  out  of  order  the  player  is  out  <if 
order.  When  the  piano  is  broken  the  player  is 
broken."  He  continues,  "It  is  only  a  figure  of 
speech  to  speak  of  the  mind  and  Ixjdy  as 
distinct  from  each  i»ther.  The  minil  and  the 
lK»dy  are  one,'  and  yet  the  Reports  of  the 
Psychieal  Research  Society  are  full  of  instances 
all  tending  to  prove  that  the  mind  and  the  body 
are  two,  and  that  whilst  the  Ijody  cannot  act 
in  a  rational  manner  without  the  mind,  the 
mind  can  act  quite  as  rationally,  if  not  more  so, 
without  the  body  than  with  it. 

He  gives  many  instances  of  the  effects  of  the 
botly   upon  the  mind,   but  not  one,  though   I 
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think  they  are  far  mow  numerous,  of  the  mind 
upon  the  hody. 

A  plivyer  may  !>»•  Mv  to  produce  nothing'  Ijut 
discords  from  a  d(  fictive  untuned  piano,  hut  a 
man  who  hjis  never  Iwirned  to  play  would 
produce  far  worse  from  the  most  ])orfect 
in.-'trument  ever  invent(«l. 

Then.  a«^'ain.  a  player  who  underHtands  his 
instrument  can  often,  if  he  is  willing  to  '  '  *.io 
troul'lr,    put     his    instrument    into    i  ^li 

working  order  again,  whilst  the  more  a  man 
who  does  not  un<'  '  it  tinkers  with   it.  the 

worse  results  he  \'.    ,..  .  _,et. 

So  I  should  siiy  exactly  the  opposite  to  Mr. 
Blatchford,  when  he  states  that  a  sound  mind 
depends  largely  upon  a  .sound  body,  and  hold 
that  a  sounu  UmIv  cannot  be  maintjiined  by  a 
diseased  or  criminal  ndnd.  any  more  than  a 
perfect  piano  will  long  remain  perfect  if  left  to 
the  tender  merci<  s  of  an  idiot. 

I  am  as  ready  to  contend  as  Mr.  Blatchford 
himself,    for    thr   value     *"  '    '         '  *'    and 

good   environment   to    \  -le    of 

making  use  of  them,  and  think  that  much 
micrht  be  done  bv  a  little  intelli«'ent  interest 
and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  "haves"  for 
the  increased  welfare  and  more  rapid  progress 
of  the  "  have-nots  :"  l)ut  I  do  not  think  that 
even  with  the  best  will  and  knowlcxlge  p<».ssible 
much  more  than  the  barest  fringe  of  the  problem 
oau  be  touched.  There  are  some  things  people 
must  learn  to  do  for  themselves  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  useful,  intelligent  members  of  .<*ociety. 
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and  the  ino8t  philanthropic  individuals  are 
\vilHn<r  to  admit  the  debasing;  effects  of  indiu- 
criminate  charity. 

The'wisest  most  loving  parents  soon  reahse 
tliat  thoycaimot  make  the  best  of  their  ehilihen 
if  tliev  lonjx  continue  to  do  evervtliinj'  for 
them,  and  to  h-t  them  have  everything  they 
ask  for. 

More  and  more  has  to  be  left  to  the  child's 
own  efforts,  self-control  and  self-reliance.  You 
may  try  your  best  to  warn  them  against 
dangers  and  l<»  prevent  them  from  hurting 
themselves,  but  sooner  or  later  you  will  have 
to  stand  on  one  side  and  watch  them  burn  their 
tliii:'  IS.  ami  it  will  perhaps  hurt  you  more  than 
it  docs  them,  but  they  will  have  learnt  more  in 
one  moment  than  you  could  impress  upon  them 
in  years. 

I  am  totally  opj)used  to  the  idea  of  corporal 
{•unishment  tor  children,  yet  I  realise  that  I 
should  have  learnt  many  useful  things  much 
more  quickly,  and  with  less  pain  eventually,  if 
I  hatl  been  well  beaten  for  not  doing  them  at 
the  very  beginning. 

You  can  appeal  to  the  reason  of  some 
children,  you  can  only  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
others.  Some  have  to  be  stimulated  into 
activity  by  hope  of  praise  or  reward,  other.s  can 
oidy  be  restrained  by  threats  and  subsequent 
punishment. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  us,  even  when  we 
are  adults,  are  only  child  souls,  and  to  treat  u» 
all  on  the  n^me  plan  would  leave  u»  stagnating 
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ill  inertia  and  tho  satisfaction  <>('  i.ur  '•\vn 
desire-. 

Ifwu  j)laeL'  any  eredenee  in  early  Uaditit)ns 
and  reli|j^ious  histuries  of  all  nations,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  humanity's  history,  when  the  majority  of  the 
human  souls  were  only  infants,  active  care, 
guidance,  and  interference,  by  entities  who  had 
already  passed  tlie  luiman  stiige,  was  the  general 
rule. 

Later  on  the  child  nations  were  left  more  to 
their  own  devices,  but  still  receiving  recog- 
nisable help  and  teaching. 

Now  that  many  souls  of  the  West  have 
reached  adolescence,  the  govennnent  of  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong  is  left  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands,  and  I  am  b<iund  to  .siiy 
that  so  far  they  have  not  uianage<l  very  well. 

Like    many    elder    b      '  and    sisters     in 

larw  families  who  ha\  :.,..  a  char;;e  of  the 
h<)usohold.  they  have  used  their  i)ower  tyranni- 
cally and  selfishly,  leaving  most  of  the  work, 
school  going,  and  short  ccmimon.s,  to  the 
youngsters,  whilst  they  spend  the  family's 
income  on  dres.s.  display  anci  enjoyment. 

If  we  are  old  friends  of  the  family,  shall  we 
improve  matters  by  telling  the  younger  children 
thev  have  as  nmch  right  to  fine  dres-ses,  rich 
food,  and  boxes  at  the  opera,  jvs  the  older  ones  ; 
that  the  stories  thev  have  been  told  of  havinjif 
a  loving  father  in  a  far  country,  on  whose 
geneial  instructions  the  elder  children  are 
acting'.   «'nid    wlm    i>   well  infi'irrjed   of  what   is 
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(luiif  rii^^hl  or  wioiini',  and  rewarJs  antl  puiiUhes 
lK)tli  elder  and  y >un<j^er  children  aceording  to 
their  deserts,  is  just  a  fairy  tale,  and  that  they 
ought  "to  insist  upon  all  going  to  the  same 
seh(K)l.s,  wearinijf  the  same  dresses,  doin«:f  the 
siime  work,  and  having  just  as  much  to  do  as 
any  of  the  others  in  the  »'overnanec  and  ex- 
})e;i(liturc  of  the  whole  family  ? 

Would  not  a  wise  frieml,  who  <lid  not  desiie 
to  sec  that  family  destroyed,  |H>int  out  to  the 
younger  children  that  obedieiiee,  sell'-eontrol 
and  the  proper  use  of  their  min»ls  and  bodies  in 
the  simple  duties  of  life  had  lii'^t  to  be  learned, 
and  that  tliough  their  elders'  rule  might  be  a 
little  tyiannieal.  they  had  in  times  past  gone 
throULjh  the  same  >ia<'e  themselves,  and  were 
now  engaged  in  learning  nK»re  conjplex  lessons, 
of  which  the  dress,  disi)lav  and  eiiinvment 
complaineil  of,  were  necessary  paraphernalia, 
and  tind  a  suitable  opportunity  of  impressing 
n})on  the  elders  the  v  for  more  justice, 

care,  symjjathy,  and  lu.:  .....^.  in  ilun-  .1..  .hng^ 
with  the  vounu:er  children  ^ 

Does  not  this  sound  like  the  plaint  of  a 
younger  brother  ?  "  To  see  the  airs  and  graces 
of  many  educated  and  superior  persons,  one 
might  suppose  that  they  invented  and  dis- 
covered and  developed  all  the  knowledge  and 
the  wisdom,  all  the  virtues  and  tlie  graces  by 
which  they  benefit,  of  their  own  act  and 
thought.  One  would  suppose  to  behold  the 
scorn  of  these  superior  persons  for  their  more 
rude  and    ignorant    and    unfortunate   biothers 
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and  sisters  that  they  had  dtaigned  and  taiK>red 
all  the  mural  and  intelltotual  tinory  in  whicli 
thc'V  are  arrayed.  Whereas  all  thf  plumes  are 
borrowed  plumes ;  all  they  know  they  have 
been  tau<jfht  by  other  men,  and  they  have 
become  that  which  they  are  through  the 
generosity  and  the  tenderness  of  other  men  and 
women."     (p.  117). 

To  which  I  will  oidy  reply  : — 

*'  Be  not  deceived:  (iod  is  not  mocked:  what- 
soever a  man  sows,  that  also  shall  he  reap." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

H<»\V     HFKEniTV     \Si)    K.NVIRuNMENT     WoRK 

Mr.  lSi,.vTCHFuKi»  having  (halt  witii  some  ob- 
jections which  may  be  urged  against  hi.s  theory, 
says:  (p.  123)  "It  is  a  mistake  to  think  ni' 
hercdit}-  as  all  good  or  all  bad.  It  is  mixed. 
We  inherit,  all  of  us,  good  and  l)ad  qualities. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  environment  a«  all 
good  or  bad.  it  is  mixed.  There  are  always 
good  and  bad  influences  around  every  one  of  us." 
*'  Different  heredities  make  different 
natures;  different  natures  are  differently  affected 
by  similar  environments." 

He  might  have  added,  but  it  would  have 
spoilt  his  case,  the  fact  which  has  puzzled  many 
unbiassed  investigators  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment,   thp    fact    th.'^t    t\rin8.    Trhn    inudt     hnr^ 
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exactly  the  same  heredity,  though  brought  up 
t«>i^L'ther,  often  differ  radically  in  nature  and 
temperament. 

I  ha^e,  1  think,  already  sulticiently  demons- 
tiated  that  l>y  tar  the  largest  factor  in  the 
I'orination  ot"  our  differinj;  natures  is  the  dcirree 
of  development  of  our  own  souls,  and  that  all 
that  heredity  and  environment  can  do  is  to 
yupi)ly  us  with  the  sort  of  materials  and  oppoi- 
tunities  we  want  or  deserve,  with  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy. 

Mr.  Blatchford  then  gives  many  examples 
to  show  that  whatever  a  man's  heredity  may 
he,  he  is  almost  wholly  at  the  uiercy  of  his 
environment,  the  inference  heing  that  a  favour- 
able environment  may  wholly  or  partially 
neutralise  a  bad  heredity,  whilst  an  unfavourable 
environment  may  j)aralyse  a  iTood  heredity. 

Now  1  quite  agree  witli  Mr.  Blatchford  that 
it  is  our  duty,  .so  far  a.s  in  us  lies,  to  improve 
the  heredity  and  environment  of  our  family 
and  nation,  if  for  no  higher  reason,  then  from 
the  selfish  one.  that  we  ourselves  will  have  to 
come  back  to  work  with  the  materials  and 
conditions  we  have  helped  or  have  not  helped 
to  modify. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  we  give 
sufficient  credit  to  the  good  results  a  bad 
heredity  and  a  bad  environment  may  be  pro- 
ducing. 

Going  back  to  our  one-celled  ancestors,  an 
altogether  favourable,  permanent  environment 
for  the  reproduction  and   maintenance   of  an 
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uiilimitf'd  iiuiiilier  nflwriltliy,  (Jiie-eelled  orgrtii- 
isiiis  Would,  accordiuir  to  the  doctrine  f»f 
inatori.-distic  evolution,  liavi-  resultfd  in  an 
ocean  full  of  one-celleil  organisms  and  nothing 
more.  But  the  environment  was  not  per- 
manent, nor  was  it  unlimited,  therefort  it 
became  for  many  "f  its  dense  }io[)ulHtion  a 
highly  unfavourable  environment  where  dangers 
of  being  crowded  on  to  the  rocks  and  of  going 
shoit  of  food    "    '  ■  much  increased. 

The    stu:  >]•    existence    began,    some 

were   ab  jKnvers   of    locomotion 

and  thus  -,  i  ,i\\,i\  nom  dangers  and  to  get 
uu)Vv  food  than  others.  Here  an  unfavour- 
able environment  actually  tended  to  })rogre.ss. 
Others,  unable  to  fin»l  foo.!  '     '       >  jiarate 

into    two    ecjual    halves,    '  ^d   and 

could  find  no  other    way  t inning   their 

existence  and  })ro]  ■  ihcir  kind,  than  by 

.some  surrendering  :;.  ..  lil)erty  to  become 
.separate  organisms  and  joining  with  others  to 
form  (me  orjranism  which  after  livin*?  lono:er 
by  this  means,  produced  a  few  insignificant 
buds  to  continue  the  race  and  then  dwindled 
away  ami  died.  Thus  death  came  into  the 
world,  i>ut  the  of^sprin*;  from  a  bad  heredity 
had  o^ained  that  tiualitv  of  cond)ination  which 
was  to  lead  to  such  tremendous  eftects. 

The  struggle  for  existence  and  the  striving 
of  the  souls  to  adapt  their  organisms  to  more 
and  more  stringent  or  rapidly  changing  en- 
vironment or  against  bad  c»r  feeble  heredity 
resulted  in  many  other  changes. 
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Many,  iiiaiiy  liii^'^eiiiig  deaths  in  more  feeble 
or  diseased  fishes.  tVoni  being  left  high  ami  dry 
bv  tlie  waves  or  tide,  would  lead  to  stronser 
and  stronger  efforts  to  develop  means  of  living 
in  air  or  water,  and  anipluhians  would  be 
proihieeil  fioni  fishes.  Bad  heredity  tendinof 
tn  progress.  Innumerable  destructions  by 
voracious  foes  of  tlie  csi:^s,  throui^fh  which 
entities  hoped  to  obtain  bodies,  would  lead  to 
the  desire  to  [)rotect  tlie  eggs  and  3^)ung,  the 
first  faint  dawn  of  parental  affection.  Anotlier 
ease  of  a  bad  environment  proving  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  Feebleness  or  disease  might 
result  in  inability  of  sonic  of  the  earlier  animal 
forms  to  lay  their  eggs  before  incubation, 
with  the  result  that  viviparous  reproduction 
would  begin,  an  advantage  so  tremendous  that 
it  made  the  organisms,  l)ad  heredity  had  forced 
al(Mig  these  lines  the  \n<zh  water  mark  of 
evolution. 

Scarcity  of  toud  ai  some  lime  fureinij'  the 
stronger  organisms  to  become  carnivorous  is 
an  example  of  bad  envu'onment  forcing  on 
evolution. 

The  weaker  and  more  diseased  beini--  forced 
to  group  themselves  m  herds  for  mutual 
})rotection,  bad  heredity  proved  again  a 
blessintr  in  ilistruLse. 

Ibcarcity  of  food  on  the  ground,  bad  environ- 
ment again  compelled  the  stronger  Lemurs  to 
elindj  trees  and  obtain  food,  whilst  the  weaker 
died,  and  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
souls  animating  these  bodies  to  be  more  and 
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more  fitted  for  their  new  environment  led  to 
inip)ortaut  structural  developments  in  their 
bodies,  of  little  use  to  their  first  possessors,  but 
gradually  resuhing  in  the  course  of  generations 
in  the  desired  mechanism. 

When  monkeys  increased  up  to  the  limita- 
tions of  their  arboreal  environment,  it  must 
have  been  tlie  weaker  ones  who  were  driven  to 
seek  food  on  the  treeless  uplands  so  uncorigenial 
to  them,  in  which  their  suti'erings  would  gradu- 
ally lead  their  souls  to  make  strong  efforts  to 
adapt  their  bodies  now  long  used  to  an  upright  or 
semi-upright  position,  to  th«'ir  greatly  changed 
environnient,  the  tails  being  now  useless  gradu- 
ally atrojjhying  by  misuse,  and  their  walking 
umscles  developing  out  of  all  proporti«jn  to 
those  of  their  climbing  ones.  Heredity  and 
environment  both  bad,  making  the  entities 
marcli  forward  or  perish. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  of  speechless, 
incipient  man.  Is  it  necessary  to  show  how  all 
his  advances  have  been  made  by  fighting  against 
bad  heredity  and  bad  environment  (  It  was  the 
man  who,  for  some  cause,  was  not  able  to  run 
fast  enouofh  who  first  thoufrht  of  throwinc:  a 
stone  after  his  fast  departing  diimer.  The  man 
incapacitated  from  the  chase,  who  became  a 
manufacturer  of  weapons,  ornaments,  or  clothes 
for  others.  The  weakling  who  became  the 
dealer,  the  scribe,  or  the  poet. 

Even  to-day  the  well-fed,  healthy  landowner 
who  does  not  need  to  rack  his  brains  and  develop 
his  muscles  and  intellect  in  order  to  get  a  living 
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tor  liiinsL'lt',  may  learn  nothing  through  Hie,  good 
herethty  and  good  environment  tending  to  sloth 
antl  degeneracy,  whilst  the  cripple  born  in  a 
.slum  mny  leel  so  miserable  at  his  want  of  o[)por- 
Uuiily,  that  his  soul's  excessive  sufi'ering  forces 
him  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  intellect  ho 
has. 

Necessity  is  the  motlur  of  inventit)n.  Happy 
people,  perfectly  satisfied  with  themselves  and 
their  surroundings,  want  to  stay  where  they 
are,  they  neither  want  to  change  themselves 
nor  to  have  thinijs  around  them  chanj;ed. 

I  have  heartl  people  say  that  we  learn  more 
from  happiness  than  from  ujisery,  but  I  have 
never  seen  an  exam})le  of  it.  Life  seems  to  bo 
lullcr  when  we  are  ha})[)y  certainly,  and  we  feel 
capable  of  anything,  but  we  do  not  do  it,  for  so 
long  as  we  are  satisfied  there  is  no  real  desire 
except  that  the  same  state  of  things  may  con- 
tinue forever,  and  that  camiot  be  called  a  state 
in  which  we  make  any  progress. 

When  by  some  rude  shock,  health  and 
wealth  and  faith  and  hope  all  seem  to  be  lost, 
just  at  Hrst  continued  life  seems  impossible, 
further  effort  useless,  and,  it  may  be,  nianj'  of 
us  either  w  ilfully  end  our  lives  there,  or  drift 
abandoned  wrecks  to  our  doom.  If  we  do,  it 
is  because  we  have  not  yet  sufiered  enough,  and 
only  continued  repetitions  of  the  same  bitter 
medicine  will  compel  us  to  make  the  necessary 
elfort  to  rise  superior  to  our  heredity  and 
environment.  Yes,  I  repeat  it,  to  our  heredity 
and   environment,   for   one   is    what    we   have 
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deservetl  ami  tlie  other  is  what  we  liave  made 
or  cliosen,  aiul  if  we  ai-e  not  satisfied  with  either 
or  both,  we  can  only  change  them  hy  persistent 
etlbrt  in  the  ritjht  direction,  chousin^r  the  jjood 
and  refusing  to  harbour  the  evil,  paying  our 
debts  and  obeying  the  law. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  exjilain  motion, 
an  inert  but  movable  body,  an  accumulated 
force  and  a  resisting  medium. 

Environment  is  the  resisting  medium,  he- 
redity the  mure  <>r  less  inert  but  movable 
bddy,  and  the  third  and  most  important  factor 
witliout  which  the  other  two  produce  nothing, 
is  the  soul,  the  accumulated  force. 

C)ne  of  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Blatch ford's 
fallacies  is  that  "  whatever  a  man  learns  he 
learns  from  someone  else,"  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
from  his  environment. 

Does  a  child  learn  that  Hre  burns  by  being 
told  that  it  does  so,  or  even  by  toucliing  the 
fire  I  No  he  does  not,  he  learns  by  experi- 
encing certain  feelings  within  himself  and  by 
thinking  out  the  connection  of  those  feelings, 
and  his  putting  his  linger  into  the  tire. 

Does  a  man  learn  that  drinking  is  bad  for 
him  by  being  told  so,  or  even  by  drinking  { 

No  he  learns  by  experiencing  the  effects  and 
thinking  about  them. 

The  drink  is  a  factor  and  the  feeling  the  man 
has  is  a  factor,  but  the  greatest  factor  in  his 
knowledge  is  his  own  thoughts  about  it.  So 
the  environment,  the  things  we  see,  hear  and 
touch  are  factors,   the  hereditary  instruments 
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by  whicli  we  see  them  are  factors,  l»ut  the 
greatest  factor  is  that  which  c(jmes  to  the  con- 
clusion ab(jut  what  it  lias  seen,  and  that  factor 
is  the  n'lind  or  soul. 

What  people  ordinarily  mean  hy  environ- 
ment is,  those  things  which  are  most  forced 
upon  them,  those  things  which  they  cannot 
help  hut  see,  which  form  the  ordinary  standard 
of  life,  education,  morals  and  manners  of  a 
man's  family,  class  and  nation,  and  when  they 
speak  of  a  man  rising  above  his  environment, 
they  mean  that  by  his  <jwn  will  he]  has  chosen 
to  break  with  the  haliitual.  and  to  try  to  con- 
form to  a  higher  standard. 

In  the  same  way  with  heredity,  what  people 
generally  mean  is  some  ruling  (juality  manifestly 
obtained  from  their  i)arents  or  ancestors  which 
cai-ries  a  man  to  success  seeminijlv  without  eftbrt, 
or  requires  most  strenuous  exertions  to  over- 
come, or,  at  any  rate,  control,  not  the  whole 
range  of  (jualities  out  of  which  a  man  con- 
sciously chooses  one  or  more,  and  by  persistent 
strenuous  efforts  exalts  into  leading  charac- 
teristics. 

A  youth,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  just  leaving 
school  may  be  good  at  writing  and  accounts, 
may  have  also  quite  a  talent  for  wood-working, 
and  be  only  a  moderate  draughtsman,  but  on 
making  enquiries  and  thinking  matters  over  he 
decides  that  there  will  be  far  better  chances 
for  him  in  an  architect's  office  than  in  a  mer- 
chant's or  in  a  furniture  factory,  and  succeeds 
by  strenuously  trying  to  perfect  himself  in  that 
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tor  whicli  ha  hits  no  jjiirtifular  talinl.  lie  owes 
nothing  to  either  heredity  or  environment  a.s 
these  are  commonly  understooil,  he  owes  it  t<» 
his  own  judgment  and  strength  of  will,  which 
the  coniniDh  sense  ot  most  people  neognisrs  as 
something  a])art  both  Ironi  heredity  and 
environment. 

I  should  state  it  in  this  way,  every  man  ha« 
taken  from  liis  heredity  what  he  deserved  or 
desir«'d  to  have,  and  from  his  <-nvironment  what 
he  wjis  too  lazy  or  iginjrant  t«)  resist,  or  strong 
enough  to  ch<x)8e  and  make  his  own. 


CHAPTEK     \in 

Good  ok   Bad   Sirkoixdinos. 

•' En\1!;'AMEN'T.  f«         '  1   for  evil,"  says 

Mr.  1-Jlatehford,  •  i-  for  i/ood.      If 

l>a<l  teaching  and  evil  surroundings  make  had 
men,  then  good    !  ,'  and  good  .surround- 

ings- will  make  go    .        ...'     (p.  138). 

If  the  problem  were  onlv  as  easy  as  this, 
those  piirents  who  advocate  and  practi.se  the 
sheltered  Ufe  for  their  children  would  be  fully 
justiHed  by  the  results,  but  strange  to  f^ay 
almost  invariably  they  are  not.  Preventi(»n 
may  be  better  than  cure,  but  it  is  (jften  better 
to  let  the  puppies  play  with  the  .soap  and  black- 
ing whilst  they  are  young,  or  when  they  grow 
up  and  are  able  to  follow  their  own  sweet  will, 
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these  thiiii^s  may  '»y  this  tiiDe  have  assumed  such 
(.lisproiKtrtiunate  rascnialinu  for  them  tliat  they 
are  useless  for  any  tiling  else,  and  practically 
remain  |>uj>pies  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

"  Nearly  all  degeneration  is  caused  hy  had 
environment,  and  *^ood  enviromnent  would  stop 
degenerati<»n,  and  l>y  that  means  would  improve 
the  mental,  moral  and  physical  a\erage,  he 
continues,     (p.  141). 

It  will,  1  think,  l>e  admitte*!  that  however 
had  is  the  present  day  environment  of  the 
jtotirri-  classes  in  England,  it  is  infinitely  hetter 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  in  its  turn 
was  hetter  than  in  any  century  preceding  it. 
Except  in  the  matter  t»f  fresh  ail-  and  natural 
surroundings  the  environment  of  the  slum 
dweller  has  always  heen  in  the  matter  of  food, 
water,  education  (for  everything  that  quickens 
the  intellect  is  etlucational)  and  even  in  housing, 
hetter  than  that  of  an  agricultural  lahourer's 
family. 

If  there  are  more  degenerates  n(»w  than 
j>erhaps  at  any  time  in  our  history,  not  only 
amongst  the  poor,  hut  in  all  classes  of  society, 
and  1  l»elieve  there  are,  we  have  to  look  for 
some  other  cause  than  over  -  crowding, 
insufficient  food  ami  inadequate  teaching. 

The  very  fact,  so  often  emphasifc.ed,  that  theie 
are  a  larger  percentage  of  physical,  moral  and 
mental  degenerates  among  men  and  women, 
the  children  of  the  richer  classes,  than  among 
those  who  are  the  children  of  the  very  poor, 
shows  this. 
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Maijy  people,  looking  only  at  coniiitionH  as 
we  have  them  to-day.  Heize  upon  one  or  another 
secondary  caune  and  exalt  this  into  the  position 
of  jjriine  caube,  but  many  nations  have  in 
times  past  .surt'ered  from  periods  «>!'  degeneracy 
as  bad  or  worse  than  our  own,  and  curiously 
••nougli,  it  waw  :'  iimong  the  very  richest 

and  thr  very  p'  tiuit   tin-  degeneracy  was 

most  noticeable,  but  many  of  these  secondary 
causes  Were  not  pn*sent  with  them. 

If  we  can  find  u  well  niarked  cause  for  the 
degeneracy,  decline  and  fall  of  Nineveh, 
l^tu»ylon.  Persia.  Egypt.  Carthage.  Greece. 
Home,  S|Miin,  France,  lloiland.  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Russia,  which  will  apply  in  all  cases, 
and  ciin  see  in  our  own  case  evidences  of  the 
S4ime  inlluence.  I  think  we  shall  be  justitieil  in 
saying  that  we  have  here  the  mnl!i  ertM'^f^  oi' 
wliich  we  are  in  search. 

In  all  tliese  casey  therr  is  *n\>-  laoiui  wnicn 
stands  out  pre  eminently,  and  that  is  the 
growth  of  materialism,  and  loss  of  faith  in  the 
existing  religion  on  which  the  idea  of  national 
lit".'  was  founded. 

1 1«redity  and  environment  in  almost  all  these 
ea.ses  if  not  much  worse  than  our  own,  were  at 
any  rate,  no  better,  and  yet  many  aigns  are 
becoming  plain  that  we  and  western  nations 
generally  are  in  serious  danger  of  following  the 
same  downward  path. 

The  mainspring  (jf  individual  life  is  faith  in 
one  s  self,  and  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  or  restrain 
the  body  and  lower  emotions  to  attain  the  higher. 
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The  mainspring  of  family  life  ia  faith  in  one 
another,  and  tlie  suliordination  and  restraining 
of  individual  ideas,  opinions  and  desires  for  the 
sake  of  thf  family. 

In  liki'  manmr  the  mainspring  of  national 
life  ih  faith  in  the  ideal  on  which  the  nation's 
life  is  hjised,  and  if  in  the  interests  of 
individuals,  families,  cla.sses,  or  even  the  nation 
itself,  dishelief  in  this  ideal  is  promulgated,  a 
blow  at  continued  national  healthy  life  has 
been  struck. 

I  do  think  that  heredity  and  environment 
can  be  improved,  and  I  do  think  that  if  a  man's 
heart  is  right  he  will  do  what  he  has  come  to 
do  m(»re  cjuickly,  more  happily,  and  more 
perfectly  under  good  con<iitions  than  under  bad, 
but  let  us  once  ami  for  all  clearly  recognise 
that  it  is  the  heart,  the  will,  the  mind,  the  soul, 
or  whatever  name  we  chooee  to  use,  that  really 
matttrs,  and  not  the  instruments  through  wliicli 
it  has  to  work. 

Mr.  Blatchford  gives  an  instance  of  more 
than  3,000  children  taken  from  English  slums, 
sent  out  to  Canada,  not  two  in  one  hundred 
turning  out  badly,  to  show  what  a  ditlerence  a 
change  of  environment  will  work. 

1  have  seen  as  much  vice,  immoralit}'  and 
crime  in  the  Colonies  in  proportion  to 
population  as  here,  and  T  think  the  good  results 
arose  more  from  a  change  of  heart  than  from  a 
change  of  environment,  from  the  sub.stitution 
of  a  spiritual  ideal  in  place  of  a  crassly  material 
one. 
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I  shall  he  met  hy  tlit-  oljection  llmt  the 
intlueuce  whioh  luou^lit  abuiit  the  change  ot' 
heart  was  an  influence  from  outside  themselves, 
therefore  from  their  environment.  But  my 
point  is  that  the  eliain^ed  ♦•nvironment  was 
only  an  o|)j)ortunity  f(»rtne  cause  to  woik,  not 
the  real  cause  itself. 

Til*'  real  cause  of  an  expl(»sion  is  not  the 
matcli  that  tire.s  it.  but  the  presence  of  an 
explosive  substance  wh»re  the  strikini,'  of  a 
match  can  afl'ect  it,  so  the  inliuence  would  be 
n«>thing  if  there  were  no  will  on  the  pait  of  the 
subject  of  that  influence  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Sometimes,  though  the  will  i.s  there  it  cannot 
be  reached  and  cannot  work  even  if  it  is 
reached,  because  through  bad  heredity  the 
machinery  by  which  it  ought  t'>  work  is  absent 
or  ilefective. 

Then  as  improper  food,  insanitaiy  dwellings, 
or  immoral  lives  pr«)duced  the  tiiseaKe  or  weak- 
ness handed  to  them  by  their  pirents,  careful 
and  unremitting  attention  to  diet,  cleanliness 
and  habits,  for  at  least  .seven  years,  will  «)ften 
build  up  or  restore  the  machinery  through 
which  the  will  can  work.  In  one  sense  of  the 
word  bv  changintj:  the  environment  vou  have 
changed  the  heredity,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
when  they  have  children  of  their  own,  they 
will  be  (juite  healthy,  but  again,  I  say,  the 
important  thing  is  that  which  acts  or  does 
not  act,  the  will  or  soul. 

So   in    heit'ditv   and    enviionin'iil.    anvthini*' 
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which  lieljjs  the  will  to  act  up  to  higliei*  ideals, 
better  or  more  (|ui(kly,  is  o^ood ;  anythiiijj^ 
which  tends  to  make  the  will  act  according- 
to  lower  ideals  is  had,  and  with  many  people 
health,  wealth  and  haj)pin<'ss,  lead  oidy  to 
self-absorjition,  laziness  and  lack  of  sym[»athy. 

How  would  it  be  j)ossihle  to  awaken  these 
people  to  a  realisation  <»!*  their  duties  to  the 
hit,diest  in  themselves,  to  the  necessity  of  their 
doing:  something  for  what  they  receive,  and 
the  lealisation  of  what  others  are  suffering  ( 
I  think  Ml-.  Blatehiord  would  agree  with  me 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  would 
oidy  he  possible  by  making  them  change  places 
with  the  unfortunates. 

•'Be  not  deceived;  God  is  not  mockeil:  wliat- 
boever  a  man  sows  that  al>o  shall  he  reap.  " 

The  miseiable  and  the  suffering  who,  rightly 
enough,  claim  our  help  and  symi)athy,  we  may 
be  unite  sure  are  suffering  for  their  own  mis- 
deeds of  commission  or  omission,  that  they 
are  there  on  account  of  their  own  deserts,  or 
from  their  own  choice,  and  that  they  will  not 
oret  to  anvthin*;  better  until  thev  either  deserve 
somethini;  better  or  choose  and  strive  for 
something   better. 

With  that,  howe\t  r,  we  have  nothino-  to  do. 
Man's  evolution  since  first  he  sto<jd  upright 
has  consisted  in  sinking  the  selfish  instincts 
and  developing  the  altruistic,  in  ever  widening 
circles,  and  thou^^li  "  It  needs  nmst  be  that, 
ills  will  come.  Woe  be  unto  them  through 
whom  thev  c<^me." 
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We  do  not  want  loss  religion  in  the  world, 
but  more  real  reli^jion,  nut  a  ccjnfusion  of 
understanding  by  vain  counsels,  but  a  clear 
unbiassed,  unshrinkint{  view  of  all  the  facts  of 
life,  so  that  realising  where  we  are  all  going, 
we  may  make  wiser  attempts  to  get  there,  and 
to  help  our  fellows  to  do  the  same. 


(CHAPTER     IX. 

The  Origin  ok  Conscienck. 

Mr.  Blatchford  uses  the  word  conscience  as 
he  has  previously  used  the  words  heredity  and 
environnient,  i.e.,  as  a  good  one  to  conjure  with. 
By  showing  it  has  been  used  to  express  a 
number  of  incompatible  things  at  difterent  times 
and  in  different  nations,  he  reduces  it  to  a  word 
to  express  chiefly  habit  and  memory  witli  a 
little  inherited  instinct. 

All  men  are  not  necessarily  liars  because  one 
man  cannot  or  will  not  believe  what  they  say. 
Although  many  men  use  the  word  conscience 
loosely,  as  they  use  many  other  words  loosely, 
in  their  efforts  to  express  what  they  mean,  still 
conscience  stands  as  the  best  word  to  express  a 
perfectly  clear  and  definite  idea,  i.e.,  "  a  still 
small  voice,"  coming  from  some  region  beyond 
a  man's  normal  consciousness  by  which  he  is 
guided  in  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 

There  have  been  times,  I  trulv  believe,  when 
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it  has  transcended  all  human  experience,  and 
has  heeii,  as  it  is  often  said  to  be,  a  super- 
natural i^uide  to  ritfht  conduct.  How  much  ot" 
habit, 'inemoi-y  and  inheiiterl  instinct  was  there 
in  the  voice  which  led  a  simple  peasant  girl 
like  Joan  of  Arc  to  deliver  France  i 

How  much  of  habit,  memory  and  Inherited 
instinct  in  the  voice  which  took  the  Indian 
Prince  Siddartha  to  the  long  years  of  poverty, 
abstinence  and  meditation,  preceding  his 
mission  as  Buddha  ? 

How  much  of  habit,  memory  or  inherited 
instinct  in  the  voice  which  led  the  Nazarene  on 
His  mission  ( 

Was  it  memory,  habit  or  inherited  instinct, 
which  told  the  Christian  martyrs  it  was  better 
to  be  cast  to  the  lions,  made  into  human 
torches,  or  clubbed  to  (.hath,  than  to  tfll  lies 
and  save  their  skins  ( 

Think  of  tlie  horrors  of  the  stake,  the  rack, 
and  the  thumbscrew  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  ask  yourselves  what  memory, 
habit  or  inherited  instinct,  could  have  nerved 
men  otherwise  not  remarkably  brave,  and  many 
delicate  women  to  be  true  to  the  highest  they 
knew,  whatever  befell  ? 

This  may  be  called  the  action  of  conscience 
in  the  highest  sense,  "  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
soul."  There  is  another  sense  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  used,  the  voice  of  the  soul  guiding 
the     personahty,     what     Mr.     Myers    in    his 

f)8ychical    investigations    has    called    the    sub- 
iminal  consciousness.     Our  ordinary  every-day 
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lives  are  largely  made  up  of  repetitions  of  things 
we  have  grown  accustunKMl  t<»  doing,  appealing 
to  nothing  further  than  the  memories,  habits 
and  instincts  of  our  soul's  sul>tle  and  dense 
bodit's,  wliich  ai"e  laru*  1\-  if  not  alt<»gt'ther 
autoiiiatir. 

There  is  an  automatism  *•!  the  physical  b(Mly 
by  which  we  walk,  see,  hear,  touch,  taste  and 
carry  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  respiration, 
digestion  and  circulation  without  even  stirring 
a  responsive  vibration  in  the  subtler  body 
which  has  most  to  do  with  our  feelings. 

There  is  an  automatisu)  of  wliat  is  some- 
tinns  called  the  sympathetic  system,  but  which 
J  prefer  to  call  the  subtle  body  of  feeling,  which 
on  being  set  in  vibration  by  things  on  which  it 
is  wont  to  act  on  its  own  initiative,  impels  the 
tongue  to  ask  for  the  things  the  per.son  likes 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  taking,  the  feet  to  take 
the  person  wliere  he  likes  to  go  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  »;oin«r 

There  is  an  automatism  of  the  mind  also,  or 
the  subtle  mental  body,  where  all  mental 
impressions  aie  stored,  which  automatically 
does  most  of  our  thinking  for  us  on  the  lines  on 
which  we  by  conscious  persistent  effort  have 
made  it  familiar. 

There  is  reallv  no  question  of  ri'j-ht  or  wroncr 
with  these  mstruments.  they  act  in  the  way  they 
have  been  habituated  and  taught  to  act  bv  the 
will  or  soul  of  the  particular  personality,  which 
personalit}'  after  all  is  only  the  living  mask,  or 
masks,  the  real  individual  uses. 
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But  let  some  circuiiistance  occur  which  hriiiiTfs 
the  hudy,  the  Icehn^s  and  the  oi'diiiarv  mind  in 
.such  direct  ant.-igunisni  with  one  another,  that 
the  i>er.souahty  is  paralyjsed,  and  Buttering  as  it 
is  souictinies  expressed  "  the  tortures  of  the 
damned";  then  there  comes  to  many  of  uk  a 
li;,dit  in  the  darkness,  a  ray  from  that  sulj- 
hminal  consciousness  which  is  our  own  eternal 
self,  a  still  small  voice  within,  appealing  to 
no  traininii",  no  habit,  no  memorv,  and  no 
iidierited  instinct,  saying  only  "Do  this,'"  or 
"Do  it  not." 

The  thin''  commanded  may  he  ri;'ht  or  may 
be  wrong  if  looked  at  in  an  absolute  sense, 
instead  of  relatively  to  the  degree  of  evolu- 
tion that  particular  soul  has  reached,  but 
for  that  personality  tliere  is  not  the  smallest 
shadow  of  doubt  it  is  light,  and  with  whatever 
help  it  can  get  from  its  previous  experience  it 
translates  the  idea  into  thouy^hti^.  ieclinjjs  and 
acts.  This  is  what  it  knows,  feels  and  believes, 
and  on  which,  hampered  by  the  inertia  and 
automatism  of  the  niachinery  throu<di  which  it 
has  to  work,  it  tries  to  act. 

When  urged  by  strong  i»a.s.sions  the 
personality  for  a  time  does  not  pei'mit  its 
mind  to  act,  and  docs  what  it  knows  to  be 
wrong,  then  when  the  ujind  once  more  regains 
control,  comes  self-repr<jach,  shame,  and  a 
sense  of  sin,  what  is  connnonly  called  the  voice 
of  conscience. 

And  yet  there  are  not  three  consciences  but 
one  conscience.     The  three  are  the  past,  present 
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and  future  states  of  the  soul,  the  real  eternal 
entity  which  always  is. 

What  are  generally  regarded  as  the  higher 
emotions  and  what  I  should  call  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  the  soul  during  its  nientnl 
evolution,  Mr.  Blatchford  follows  Darwin  in 
calling  the  social  instincts.      He  says  (p.  \(V2), 

"  The  social  instinct  is  constiint  :  the 
selfish  desire  isi  intermittent.  The  passion 
is  like  a  tide  which  leaps  the  moral  wall  and 
then  falls  to  low  water.  The  wall  remains,  it 
may  be  sullied  or  shaken,  but  it  is  still  a  moral 
wall,  and  oidy  a  long  succession  of  such  tides 
can  break  it  down.  When  passion  has  broken 
down  the  moral  wall  the  man  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  passions.  They  flood  the  dwelling  of  his 
soul  again  and  aii^ain  until  he  is  a  ruin." 

The  m<ii-al  wall  of  which  he  is  here  si)oaking 
is  a  man's  conscience  which  he  has  previously 
said  was  chieHy  habit  and  memory,  with  a  little 
inherited  instinct. 

The  instincts  having  been  derived  from  the 
parents,  if  confined  to  the  materials  got  from 
them,  could  have  no  great  force,  for  it  was 
almost  if  not  entirely  microscopical.  Certainly 
the  material  subsecpiently  added  when  the  new 
organism  began  to  take  food  and  modify  it  to 
its  own  nutrition  and  growth,  was  a  consider- 
ably larger  mass,  but  the  energy  in  a  special 
direction  coming  from  the  microscopical  nucleus 
must  have  been  tremendously  diluted  in  the 
j)roces8. 

Then  the  nuxt^a  of  the  organism  drawn  into 
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a  particular  state  of  tension  by  the  force 
generated  in  the  tiny  nucleus  suffers  another 
change.  The  eyes  see  things  and  the  ears 
hear  things  which  are  impressed  more  or  less 
deeply  upon  the  gvoy  surface  of  the  brain,  like 
a  dirty  finger  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  we 
are  expected  to  believe  that  these  dirty  finger 
])rints  result  in  the  performance  or  modifica- 
tions of  a<.'tions  which  grow  more  purp(tseful 
as  they  are  repeated,  until  they  become  habits. 

These  habits,  memories  and  hereditar}'  in- 
stincts, all  arising  in  or  modifications  of  a 
granule  of  })rot<)plasm,  ^[r.  Blatchford  wants 
us  to  believe  are  all  that  go  to  the  makinof  of  a 
Goethe,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Gordon,  or  a 
Father  Damien.  Could  anything  be  more 
preposterous  ? 

It  is  high  time  someone,  starting  from  the 
axiom  of  "out  of  nothing,  nothing  is  made," 
began  to  put  a  little  more  sense  into  the 
dynamics  of  human  life. 

If  we  get  from  a  storage  batter}^  electricity 
enough  to  do  the  work  four  horses  or  any 
other  number  of  horses  would  do  in  a  day,  we 
know  well  enough  that  a  similar,  if  not  larger, 
amount  of  power  must  have  been  expended  in 
making  the  electricity  and  jmtting  it  there. 

Photographs  even  on  grey  matter,  or  dirty 
finger  prints,  or  grooves  worn  in  paving  stones 
or  in  cellular  tissue  have  in  themselves  no 
dynamical  power,  and  in  matters  of  ordinary 
physics  you  do  not  need  to  tell  anyone  so,  but 
it  seems,    wlien  you  apply  the  same  thing  to 
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|)h}'.siulugy,  or  more  paitie-ularly  to  [psychology, 
that  they  have  great  clyiiaiiiical  power. 

I  have  nowhere  come  across  a  system  of 
dynamics  which  would  include  organic  things 
as  well  as  inor*^anic  thing's,  which  has  seemed 
to  me  t«)  he  in  the  sliglitest  degree  satisfaotory, 
and  in  consciiuenco  have  had  t<»  try  to  think 
one  out  tor  myself,  with  such  aids  as  I  could 
get  from  analogy  and  inference. 

The  recent  discoveries  of  radio  -  acii\ity 
having  shown  the  extreme  prohability  that  all 
material  elements  have  been  compounded  from 
some  substance,  certainly  not  matter  as  it  is 
known  to  us,  but  having  more  of  the  nature  of 
what  is  commonly  called  force,  emboldens  me 
to  carry  the  analogy  further  still. 

If  matter,  as  w«^  know  it,  is  a  concretion  of 
a  subtle  unknown  substance  we  call  ether, 
intinitely  more  })Owerful  when  free  to  move 
than  when  IcK'ked  u[)  in  the  more  or  less  inert 
mass  we  call  matter,  why  should  not  ether  in 
its  turn  be  com[)Ounded  from  some  still  subtler 
unknown  substance,  we  can,  if  we  like,  call 
mind  stuff,  with  powers  and  qualities  tar  beyond 
the  grosser  ether  ? 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  stop  even 
here,  if  Me  find  we  i-equire  a  still  more  power- 
ful and  subtler  sul)stance  to  explain  phenomena 
of  which  we  are  conscious. 

Mind  stuff  in  its  turn  may  be  a  concreti(^n 
of  a  still  subtler,  more  active  principle,  we  can 
call,  for  want  of  another  name  to  express  it — 
spirit. 
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To  explain  the  world  as  I  see  it,  I  want 
nothing  niore  except,  that  somewhere  in  the 
background,  at  I  know  not  how  many  subtler 
stages  still,  there  must  be  what  I  have  ventured 
to  call  the  eternal  souls  of  all  that  has  been,  is, 
and  ever  will  be. 

Let  us  divest  ourselves,  once  and  for  always, 
of  the  idea  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  dead 
matter,  except  as  a  relative  term  for  a  state 
which  eternally  living  substance  sometimes 
takes  for  a  brief  period. 

In  fact,  matter  and  all  the  other  subtler 
substances  I  have  named,  ether,  mind  stuff, 
spirit  and  whatever  others  lie  beyond,  before 
we  reach  the  ultimate  eternal  souls,  are  only 
relative  terms  for  states  which  living  souls 
tike  for  temporaiy  pei'iods. 

All  being  essentially  of  a  like  nature,  and  all 
having  the  same  infinite  potentialities,  all  can 
act  upon  one  another  so  far  as  they  have 
become  conscious  of  their  potentialities,  and 
have  made  them  actual  powers. 

Another  idea  of  which  we  must  divest  our- 
selves is  that  of  the  importance  of  size.  A 
soul  may  be,  as  far  as  the  phj^sical  world  is 
concerned,  smaller  than  a  pin  point,  and  yet  be 
the  centre  through  which  powers  from  regions 
behind  are  welling  outwards,  which  will  in 
time  bring  a  universe  into  being. 

In  these  regions  behind,  in  its  own  con- 
sciousness if  you  like,  this  universe  already 
exists,  and  as  the  soul  continues  its  eternal 
energising,  it  impresses  its  transcendent  idea 
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upon  less  f-volvtd  souls  than  itself,  until  they 
become  the  first  subtle  material  in  wliidi  it 
is  shaped. 

I  recognise  the  entire  inade(|uaey  of  the 
words  I  am  using  in  attempting  to  express  the 
idea  I  have  in  my  mind,  hut  as  I  cannot  tind 
any  better.  I  must  give  tliem  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

These  less  evolved  souls  become  centres,  pin 
points  in  the  next  grosser  substance  through 
which  the  energy  wells  outwards  towards  a 
still  furtlur  matrrialisiition  of  the  first  idea, 
and  so  on  and  un  until  at  last  we  have  the 
material  wnrKl,  the  jdiysical  organism,  or  tlie 
atom  according  to  wlint  the  primal  idea  was. 

Once  one  divests  one's  self  in  thought  of  the 
idea  tjf  tlie  importance  of  size,  one  begins  to 
realise  that  the  atom  is  just  as  perfect  a 
universe  in  its  own  little  way  as  the  solar 
system  is  in  a  large  wav. 

After  this  th'dit,  I  am  glad  to  get  l>ack  to 
more  j>erbonal  grounil. 

But  even  here,  I  as  a  soul,  speaking  to  my 
brother  souls,  knowing  beyond  all  doubt  that  I 
and  they  always  etrrnally  have  been,  are  and 
will  be,  with  a  n)intl  which  will  not  be  .satisfied 
until  it  knows  the  whole  universe  infinitely 
bettei'  than  it  now  knows  itself,  with  feelings 
that  yearn  to  beat  .symjDathetically  outwards 
and  inwards  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  a  desire  for  doing  which  will  not  be  weary 
until  it  has  helped  the  stars  to  complete  their 
cycles,  laugh  at   the  utter  foolishness  of  one, 
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thinking''  him-jelt'  a  iiiei'e  putrescence  of  the 
ilust,  trvinjj:  to  make  thiiiirs  better  for  his 
fellow  dust  grains  by  incontinently  stirring  u[) 
that  (fust  in  painful,  soul  denying,  soul  destroy- 
ing r«'V()hition. 

"Show  nie  a  soul  and  I  will  believe,"  say 
many  earnest  but  dust-blinded  people.  To 
which  I  can  only  answer,  that  as  we  have  had 
t«)  develop  a  physical  eye,  and  need  to  use  it, 
in  order  to  see  phvsical  things,  so  we  have  to 
develop  a  spiritual  eye  to  see  spiritual  things, 
and  to  make  use  of  it  when  we  have  it. 

All  our  physical  senses  are,  I  believe, 
sprcialisations  of  the  s«*nse  of  touch  or  feeling, 
and  although  very  few  people  have  yet 
developed  spiritual  siglit  to  see  clearly  spiri- 
tual things,  yet  very  many  feel  that  the  soul 
is  a  fact,  and  hear  its  vt)ice. 

As  })hysical  sight  l)ecame  possible  from 
earnest  strivin*j:  to  respond  to  the  lii^ht  which 
the  organisms  felt  was  playing  upon  them,  so 
we  by  earnest  effort  may  do  the  same  for 
spiritual  sight.  At  any  rate,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  if  we  begin  by  disbelieving  in  the 
evidence  of  the  spiritual  senses  we  have  de- 
veloped, and  refuse  to  consider  the  possibilit}'^ 
of  doing  som»'thing  by  trying,  we  shall  never 
get  anything. 
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r  II  AFTER     X. 

Free    Will. 

"The  free  u ill  delusion  has  been  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  human  tht)Ught  for 
thousands  of  years. 

'Let  us  try  whether  r..iiiin..ii  .-it'iise  and 
common  knowledge  cannot  leniove  it.  .  .  . 
The  free-will  i)arty  claim  that  man  is  resjx)nsible 
for  his  acts,  l)ecause  his  will  is  fiee  to  choose 
l)etween  right  and  wron^'. 

"We  reply  that  the  will  is  not  free,  and  that  if 
it  were  free  man  could  luA  know  right  fn»m 
wrong  until  ht*  was  taught."     (p.  \6V). 

Mr.  I>latehfoi-d  admits  that  a  man  is  free  to 
act  as  he  chooses  to  act,  but  asks  in  italics, 
'*  But  what  causes  him  to  choose?'  and  answers 
the  ([uestion  by  demonstrating  to  his  own 
.satisfaction  that  it  is  either  hereility  or  environ- 
ment, or  both  together. 

I  think  I  have  fully  demonstrated  that  what 
we  as  souls  take  froui  our  heredity  and  environ- 
ment is  what  we  deserve  and  wliat  we  desire ; 
if  as  yet  we  have  deserved  and  desired  only  evil 
things,  these  are  what  we  take.  It  is  useless 
for  pe<^ple  to  say,  if  our  parents  had  l>een  better, 
or  if  our  teachers  had  taught  us  better,  we 
should  have  acted  differently.  If  <jur  parents 
had  been   so  much  better  that  we  could   not 
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have  gf»t  the  bodies  we  deserved  tVoiii  them, 
we  should  have  had  ,to  g(\  ekuwh^ire,  and 
il'  nolle  siK-li  existed-  iiiny vv*herei- •  • 'ive  should 
perhaps  have  had'  t;)  wjiiiV.lou];^;.  *gf;;?  until 
they  did.  '  •.  ■:•,•...• 

It"  our  teaehers  taui^ht  onlv  thinj/s  which  we 
had  not  the  slighest  desire  to  learn,  and  we  had 
not  thf  sli*,d>test  opportunity  of  learning  things 
we  desired  to  know  in  ordei-  to  pi-o[)erly  ex[)ress 
our  ideas,  then  we  should  really  learn  nothing 
and  should  h<-  unuttcrahly  niiserahle  and  hored. 

That  we  can  onlv  ehottse  that  of  which  we 
as  souls  have  some  Knowledge,  is  quite  correet, 
and  that  we  can  only  will  to  do  that  for  which 
we  have  acquired  the  power  by  earnest  striving, 
is  also  correct,  and  so  also  is  it  true  that  we 
can  only  obtain  or  do  that  which  we  or  others 
have  deserveil. 

So  that  whilst  the  soul  is  in  potentiality 
absolutely  free,  it  is  in  actuality  under  many 
serious  limitations  caused  by  its  want  of  know- 
ledge, want  of  power,  and  want  of  desert.  Let 
us  see  how  it  may  work  out,  by  tracing  the 
possible  evolution  of  a  soul  after  it  first  enters 
the  human  kingd<jm.  It  is  attracted  to  and 
born  of  parents  of  a  similar  grade  of  develop- 
ment t<^  itself  say  a  Central  African  negro, 
antl  is  quite  content  to  go  on  living  a  piu'ely 
animal  life  of  feeding,  playing,  and  propagating 
its  kind,  for  many  lives,  thus  building  up  a 
strong  automatism  in  its  physical  and  subtle 
body  to  repeat  this  kind  of  life.  But  it  is 
inq)0<6ible  tor  this  kind  of  life  to  continue  long, 
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l»etoie  the  number  of  beiiiijw  in  a  paiticular 
district,  nation,  or  roiiiitry,  oegins  to  outstrip 
the  food  supply,  aHd:tli»;  result  is,  that  whether 
it  want** '.to.  pr.'iwt;  ttt*W"vAtion  of  the  body 
drives  tiie  s<'>ul  tf/ •^mitci"  exertion,  and  by 
experience  it  learns  that  the  strongest,  the 
most  selfish,  and  iht-  most  cunning  get  the 
most  enjf)ymeni  out  of  life.  In  its  efibrts  to 
satisfv  the  ciavin'js  of  the  automatism  it  h<us 
itselt  set  up.  it  trespasses  freely  upon  the 
rights  (jf  otiurs,  and  on  many  occasions  pays 
the  penalty  citln  i-  in  injurv  *>v  loss  (tf  lite  of 
the   l)ody. 

When  it  ;:cts  what  it  tk-.-^ircs  its  i'ain  is 
enjoyment,  not  so  mucii  i\>v  itself  as  for  the 
automatism  througli  which  it  works.  When  it 
fails  it  suflers,  broods  t>vei-  its  sutftring  and 
comes  to  some  vairue  cc^nehision  about  it — the 
first  faint  tlawn  of  thinking. 

Sooner  or  later  it  learns  that  he  who  kills 
another  endangers  his  own  life,  and  resolves  to 
stoj)  .short  of  murder  in  future,  but  the 
automatism  already  set  up  leads  it  to  want  to 
kill  anyone  who  e<»nHs  between  it  and  its 
desires,  and  it  is  onlv  after  many  stru*;ifles 
between  the  limitation  it  has  made  for  itself 
and  its  dearly  bought  experience,  that  it  at 
last  otitgrow'^  or  cir.'ctivelv  O(»ntrol«;  that 
tendency. 

By  the  habits  it  had  itself  s«t  u[)  in  its  own 
past  lives,  it  was  almost  bound  to  kill  or  injure 
anyone  interfering  with  it ;  by  the  sufferings  it 
has   undergone  it   has    at    last    developed    the 
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will  which  makes  it  tree  of  that  bondage.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  stealing  and  to  lust. 

It"  in  no  other  way,  then  by  the  hatred  and 
antagonism  aroused  in  those  it  injures,  and  the 
sutterinLTs  rejjrisals  biini--.  it  learns  at  last  the 
t)utlin(.'  ol"  the  truths  embodied  m  the  tive 
eoimnandments. 

It"  eavh  soul  had  to  work  out  its  own 
evolution  entii'ely  unaided,  tin-  [a'oeess  would 
be  infinitely  long,  but  just  as  we  in  compassing 
our  own  ends  give  less  advanced  human  beings 
and  S(»uls  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  greater  opportunities  for  (piicker 
progress  than  they  could  compa.ss  by  their  own 
exertions,  so  I  believe  do  more  advanced  human 
beings  and  those  souls  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  human  stage,  in  compassing  their  own  ends 
-  one  ot  which  I  think  we  can  see  in  the 
evolution  of  national  as  distinct  from  indi\idual 
activities — give  us  t"ar  greater  opportunities 
for  rapid  progress  in  one  life,  than  we  could 
possibly  hope  to  comiJiiss  by  our  own  exertions 
in  many  lives. 

Returning  to  oui  hypothetical  soul  ready 
now  to  make  a  step  forward  and  be  born  for  the 
first  time  in  a  civilised  nation,  would  it  not 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  attracted 
to  and  born  of  parents  little  different  from 
itself,  and  would  it  not  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  from  all  the  more  varied  environment  in 
which  it  found  itself,  it  would  pick  up  only 
that  of  which  it  had  already  had  some  ex- 
perience. 
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The  .struggle  for  existeiu-e  would  now  l)c 
much  keener,  the  restrictions  on  in(HvicluHl 
action  much  greater,  for  the  experience  of 
many  souls  would  long  ago  have  shown  that 
(Mily  by  clearly  doHning  what  people  must  or 
must  not  do,  could  living  for  the  many  he 
possible,  or  any  great  advance  he  made. 

Executive  ability,  fniethoughl  and  persistent 
t'ftbrt,  on  which  the  very  life  of  such  a  nation 
de|)endcd,  would  rue*!  to  bo  encouraged  by 
securing  to  those  having  these  qualities  all  the 
rewards  j^ossible  to  give  them,  whilst  laziness, 
stupidity  and  incompetencv,  would  have  to  be 
spurred  on,  or  crad'-  o-  -I  by  every  means  they 
could  devise. 

It  sounds  a  hard  tiling  to  say,  but  still  it  is  a 
fact,  that  fear  of  work  in  many  peoj)le  can 
only  be  conquered  by  fear  of  curpural  punish- 
ment or  starvation.  Fear  of  work  leads  many 
[>eople  back  to  crimes  they  already  knf)W  are 
wrong,  but  have  not  the  .strength  to  refrain 
from  doin;;. 

When  tlu-  soul  throu'di  Nufferinj-  has  over- 
come  this  fear,  but  has  not  yet  learned  to  look 
ahead  and  provide  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  it  needs  anctther  goad  to  make  it  take 
the  further  step,  and  after  many  lives,  where  its 
own  improvidence  brought  bitter  suffering  on 
itself  and  those  it  lf)ve(r,  it  learns  the  fear  of 
poverty. 

Fear  of  poverty  carried  to  excess  becomes  a 
limitation,  and  makes  men  misers,  money 
grubbpis,   men  v.-ith  the  muck  rakes,  and  even 
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impels  tlu'iH  to  again  commit  tlie  ancient 
wroiij^s. 

Perlia|).s  the  seltisli  desire  lor  wealth  is  best 
c<jn(|uered  by  the  pain  suffered  in  the  full 
realisation  of  the  unloved  loneliness  of  men  who 
have  Hved  for  money-getting  only,  and  the 
desire  for  jiraise,  for  fame,  becomes  the 
dominant  one. 

This  also  weaves  its  own  limitations,  which 
in  tlieir  turn  have  to  be  transcended,  and  the 
fear  of  !)lame,  tlishonour  and  ingratitude  con- 
quered, leaviiu'  notbinii'  but  the  stronj;  desire 
to  do  one's  whole  duty  to  the  highest  ideal  one 
knows,  regardless  of  eonse(|uences  or  of  any 
disadvantages  of  lack  of  position,  unhappiness, 
poverty,  or  blame. 

I  have  had  to  ircai  these  as  if  tliey  were 
gone  through  se})arately,  Init  in  reality  they 
are,  I  think,  present  at  every  stage,  and  a  tiny 
little  step  in  one  or  more  qualities  is  perhaps 
as  much  as  a  soul  gains  in  an  ordinary  lifetime. 

Just  as  before  birth,  the  soul  in  building  the 
Ixuly  epitomises  all  its  progress  through  the 
lower  kingdoms,  so  in  infancy  and  youth  it 
epitomises  all  it  has  learnt  in  its  progress 
throuofh  the  human  kino-dom.  and  i^raduallv 
works  up  to  some  point  similar  to  one  in  which 
it  has  failed  l)efore.  The  soul  knows  the  right 
thing  to  do.  but  the  desire  to  follow  the  re- 
membered and  accustomed  pleasure  on  the  part 
of  the  physical  and  subtle  bodies  through  which 
it  has  to  work,  may  for  many  lives  be  too  much 
for  the  sense  of  dutv  and  will  of  the  soul  ;  but 
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if  you  have  ever  watched  an  expeiienood  trainer 
t<  aching  a  young  honse  to  junjp,  aiul  seen  him 
patiently  and  persistently  bring  his  unruly 
steed  back  a<rain  to  the  same  place  until  at  last 
he  conquers,  you  will  appreciate  how  the  will 
may  be  entirely  free,  and  yet  limited  by  the 
instrument  through  which  it  luus  t<i  work. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  often  acts  in  a  way  he 
knows  to  l)e  wrong,  i)ecau.se  he  Wtis  not  paying 
strict  attention  to  what  he  was  doing. 

lie  will  say,  "  I  had  got  into  the  liabit  of 
doing  it  and  I  never  took  the  trouble  to  think 
where  it  might  lead."  But  where  a  nuin 
licsitates  betwi-en  what  he  c<^nsiders  it  is  his 
<luty  to  do.  ami  what  he  thinks  w<»uld  be  most 
pleasurable  to  tlo,  there  is  n«>  doubt  that  lie 
choo.ses.  (!ven  if  liis  choice  consi.sts  in  no  nmre 
than  giving  way  to  the  past  aut«)matism. 

Let  us  take  an  extreme  case.  A  man  and 
woman,  both  unhappily  married  and  each  having 
children,  meet  lor  the  tirst  time,  and  both  realise, 
even  before  they  have  spoken  to  each  other, 
that  here  is  the  ideal  wife  or  hu.sband  for 
whom  they  (.»ught  to  have  waited  and  did  not. 

With  the  r?alisation  comes  also  the  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  wisest  to  remain  strangers. 

Suppose  that  they  -do  this,  it  will  surprise 
them  both  how  much  chance  circumstances  seem 
to  be  drawing  them  closer  together,  how  mutual 
friends  seem  almost  to  force  them  into  one 
another's  society.  The  temptation  to  say  to 
themselves  it  is  Fate,  and  to  let  their  feelings 
run    away   with  them   ']^  veiT  groat,    but   still 
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there  is  the  iiiuaid  strugirle,  the  inner  warning, 
and  before  they  do  give  way,  the  definite  choice, 
though  it  liists  l)ut  a  fraction  of  a  minute. 

Will  it  hel])  these  people  to  be  true  to  them- 
selves if  they  have  read  and  l)een  half  convinced 
that  man  is  not  resp<)nsii)lc  for  his  actions  ? 
That  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  niini  are 
purely  arbitrary?  That  e<»nsfience  is  only  habit 
and  memoiy  .'  That  a  man  has  no  free  will  and 
is  com})elled  to  act  according  to  his  strongest 
motive  (  That  to  be  happy,  and  make  others 
haj)[)y,  so  long  as  it  does  not  hurt  themselves, 
is  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  life  ( 

I  think  not.  In  fact,  if  the  increase  of  divorce 
proceeding.s,  now  that  .so  many  people  are  C(.)n- 
sciously  or  unconsciously  coming  to  the  same 
conclusittns  as  Mr.  lilatchford,  can  be  used  as 
evidence,  then  I  .should  say,  most  decitledly  not. 

Let  us  suppose  they  allowed  themselves  to 
express  by  word,  look  or  action,  what  they  were 
feeling  for  each  othei";  at  every  step  in  their 
downward  career  they  will  have  their  warning 
and  their  definite  choice.  Something  will  be 
continually  urging  them  to  break  it  ofl'  before 
they  bring  everything  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and 
only  by  persistent  striving,  controlling  their 
emotions  with  a  strong:  hand,  an<l  refusin^^  to  be 
dragged  by  the  mechanism  they  should  guide 
into  a  way  contrary  to  what  they  know  to  be 
right,  can  they  escape  the  inevitable  suffering 
which  must  follow  infraction  of  the  law  of  their 
own  being. 

If  they  tail  completely,  their  souls  have  to 
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be''iii  the  task  alresli,  .stieiiLCtheneil  in  will  aud 
kiutwledge  by  the  sufleriiigs  they  liave  passed 
thiou^di  in  the  meantime. 

Airain,  and  vet  ao-ain,  will  thev  build  their 
instruments,  train  them  better  for  thr  tray,  and 
put  them  to  the  test  again,  until  in  the  fulness 
of  time  the  soul  and  not  the  body  is  master. 

The  same  reasiminu;  will  ap})ly  to  drinking, 
to  thievin'T,  to  Ivin*/  and  to  that  lark  of  self- 
eontrol  whieh  so  often  leads  to  muider. 

Whether  tln' laws  of  man  punish  us  (»r  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  we  go  against  the 
hiti^he.st  in  ourselves  we  are  bound  to  hurt  our- 
selves, and  t«t  keep  on  hurting  ourselves,  until  we 
learn  wisdom  and  aequii  e  the  will  to  act  properly. 

Mr.  Blatehford  finishes  this  chapter  by  say- 
inir :  *'  Now  truism  as  it  mav  seem,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  say  liere,  that  a  man  cannot  l>e 
convinced  by  abuse,  nor  by  puni.shment.  He 
can  only  be  convinced  by  reason." 

I  would  ask  Mr.  Blatehford  what  is  reiUson- 
ing,  but  an  appeal  to  experience  '.  and  what  is 
punishment,  but  an  enforced  experience  that 
suffering  follows  wrong-doing  ? 

You  may  use  words  until  you  are  exhausted, 
in  trying  to  convince  a  native  of  Madras  that 
it  i>  })Ossible  for  water  to  solidify  into  ice,  but 
until  you  have  shown  him  thr-  thing  itself  he 
will  not  believe. 

All  that  the  soul  knows  about  right  and 
wrong,  it  knows  because  it  has  experienced  the 
re8ult<^  in  happiness  and  in  suffering,  which 
come  from  particular  actions  or  want  of  actiont; 
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aiul  what  man.  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  tried  to 
ilo  for  liiriiseli'  and  his  fellows  in  establishing 
penal  laws,  has  been  done  with  the  object  of 
making  the  general  i)rogress  of  liis  nation 
<.|iiieker,  easier  and  more  permanent,  by  enforc- 
ing the  experience  that  suffering  follows  wrong- 
doing. 


CHAPTER     XI. 

Self-Contikil. 

"Tmk  subject  of  self-control  is  another  simj)le 
matter  which  has  been  made  difficult  by 
slovenly  thinkers. 

"When  we  say  that  the  will  is  not  free,  and 
that  men  aie  made  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, we  are  met  with  the  astonishing  objection, 
that  if  such  were  the  case  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  progress  or  morality.  When  we 
ask  why,  we  are  told  that  if  a  man  is  the 
creature  of  heredity  and  environment,  it  is  no 
use  his  makiuii  *niv  effort,  what  is  to  be,  will 
be."  (p.  191).   ^ 

Most  people  in  the  world  never  think  things 
out  for  themselves  at  all,  thev  try  to  find  some- 
one  to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  They 
either  seek  advice  from  a  book  or  from  an 
individual,  and  even  when  they  have  got  it, 
nine  out  of  ten  seldom  follow  it,  unless  it  agrees 
with  their  own  desires. 
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Tljv  tt'Nv  wild  tlo  tiy  [>->  lliiiik  lliiiigb  out  fur 
themselves,  are  mostly  slovenly  thinkers.  Like 
slovenly  servants  sweeping  rooms  or  washing 
dishes,  they  deal  only  with  the  obvious.  They 
never  try  to  get  into  the  oorners  or  at  the 
inside  of  things. 

It' they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  will 
is  not  free,  it  is  because  they  look  only  at  the 
causes  already  in  motion,  which  must  inevitably, 
unless  deflected  or  neutralised  by  a  fresh  cause, 
j^roduce  a  certain  result. 

If  they  are  wearing  theoloizical  blinkers  and 
can  see  only  tlieir  distant  goal,  they  assert  that 
the  will  is  al»s»(lutely  free,  whilst  they  are 
bowled  over  by  the  first  un.seen  force  over- 
taking tliem  or  catching  them  at  an  angle,  and 
then  they  talk,  with  bated  breath,  about  the 
wiles  of  the  devil. 

Possibly  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  this  as 
in  most  other  things,  midway  between  the  two 
extremes. 

Potentially  the  soul  is  free,  all  it  has  to  do 
is  to  develop  its  powers;  actually  it  is  bound 
by  the  causes  it  has  itself  set  in  motion  and 
which  are  not  yet  worked  out.  The  knots  it 
has  tied  it  can  loosen,  the  steps  it  has  taken 
wrongly  it  can  retrace,  the  causes  it  has  set 
ofoiuir  in  one  direction  it  can  either  deflect  or 
neutralise  by  setting  up  causes  in  another 
direction,  providing  it  has  knowledge  enough 
to  do  it. 

When  people  make  the  astonishing  objection 
to  which  Mr.  Blatchford  takes  exception,  that 
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if  men  were  made  by  heredity  and  environment 
only,  there  eould  be  no  such  thiny-  as  urooress 
or  niurahty,  because  it  would  be  no  use  their 
making  any  effort  to  be  any  different  from  what 
their  heredity  and  environment  permitted  them 
to  be,  tliey  may  not  be  lo«jfieal.  but  they  are  at 
anyrate  practical.  For  if  materialism  is  the 
only  truth,  w.hv  should  thev  strive  for  anvthino: 
but  personal  material  benefit  (  Xinety-nine 
men  out  of  every  hundred  fully  convinced  that 
there  are  no  other  factors  in  human  life  than 
heredity  and  environment,  cease  to  make  any 
effort  to  be  an}'  better  than  what  they  are  at 
the  monjent,  and  very  likely  stop  trying  to 
remain  even  as  gootl  as  they  then  are. 

It  this  is  not  true,  why  do  we  almost  always 
find  moral  de<:!:eneration  followinof  loss  of  re- 
hgious  faith,  just  as  much  in  nations  and  in 
families  as  in  individuals  ? 

That  we  do  not  invariably  find  it,  is  because 
though  they  may  strenuously  deny  the  existence 
of  the  soul,  the  soul  is  there  and  continues  to 
rule  the  organism,  though  the  organism  denies 
its  existence. 

^Ir.  Blatchford's  logic  is  as  follows  : — 

1 .  Man  was  made  by  heredit^^'and  environment. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  make  both  heredity  and 
environment  better  than  they  are. 

3.  Therefore  it  is  possible  to  make  man  better 
than  he  is. 

Most  people  quarrel  with  ^Ii-.  Blatchford's 
second  term  when  they  ought  to  be  taking 
exception  to  his  first. 
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I  hold  that  Mr.  Blatchford  is  not  justified  in 
saying  that  nitin  was  made  by  heredity  and 
enviruninent  alone,  tor  althoujirh  these  are 
important  factors  they  are  not  tlie  only  factors, 
nor  the  most  important  factors. 

One  way  of  detininiif  what  is  meant  Ijy 
heredity,  would  be  the  power  atoms  have  of 
appearing  as  forms,  and  environment  as  a 
power  atoms  have  of  intlut  lu-ing  and  modifying 
one  another. 

Heredity  and  environment  are  not  then  in 
themselves  real  cau.ses  at  all,  but  are  modes  in 
which  atoms  act,  for  if  j^ou  take  all  the  atoms 
away  where  are  heredity  and  environment  ( 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  thing 
which  exerts  a  power  of  its  own,  is  of  more 
im])ortanee  than  the  power  it  exerts. 

Therefore  Mr.  Blatehford's  first  term  ought 
to  be  : 

Man  was  made  by  the  unfolding  or  action 
and  interaction  of  the  powers  of  a  multiplicity 
of  atoms. 

The  next  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
is,  are  the  powers  of  action  and  interaction, 
heredity  and  environment,  the  only  ones  that 
the  atoms  or  composite  forms  evolved  by  them 
possess, 

Man,  the  higliest  pr(jduct  of  the  atom  and  its 
powers  known  to  us,  is  capable  of  feeling  when 
acted  upon  by  ochers  and  of  making  others  feel, 
therefore  feeling  and  making  others  feel  the 
same,  is  another  power  of  the  atoms. 

Man  has  also  'he  power  of  remembering  and 
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thinkiii;:'  Hbt)ut  tlie  thini2:s  ho  has  clone  unci  felt, 
and  had  done  to  him  and  been  ludde  to  feel  by 
others,  so  that  thought  or  consciousness  and  all 
that  i'"*  implies  is  also  another  power  nf  the 
atoms. 

The  atom  has  tliereforc  three  powers  or 
modes  <if  expressing  itself,  and  becoming  aware 
of  the  modes  of  expression  of  c)ther  atoms  — 
thouj^ht,  feelin<'-  and  act. 

Therefore  we  have  again  to  amend  y\i. 
Blatch ford's  first  term  and  say,  man  was  made 
bv  the  unfoldinij'  of  the  atomic  ])(Avers  of 
thought,  feelin*;-  and  act.  Whv,  when  atoms 
had  as  yet  not  l>egun  to  unfold  their  powers 
of  thouo'ht,  feeling:  and  act.  did  tlicv  ever  beuin 
to  unfold  them  ? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  that 
question.  Nothing  from  outside  themselves 
could  have  done  it,  for  as  yet  all  were  latent, 
nothing  was  acting.  It  nmst  have  come  from 
some  internal  impulse,  something  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  atom,  something  altogether 
transcending  the  power  afterwards  evolved,  of 
which  those  powers  were  only  more  definite 
expressions  or  modes,  and  this  internal  impulse 
can  only  be  called,  so  it  seems  to  me,  will,  or 
some  other  word  which  means  the  same  thing. 

So  (jnce  again  \v"e  have  to  amend  ^[r.  Blatch- 
ford's  tirst  term,  and  say  man  was  made  by  the 
unfolding  of  the  atomic  will. 

I  have  already  shown  that  th^  atoms  are  not 
things  in  themselves,  l")ut  are  onl}'  temporary 
objectilications    of  eternal  subjective    realities, 
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which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  T  liave  called 
souls. 

For  the  last  time  I  will  restate  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford's  first  term  :— Man  was  made  by  the 
evolution  of  the  powers  latent  in  eternal  souls, 
the  real  nature  of  which  we  do  not  know,  but 
which  we  can  faintlv  outline,  by  savin*r  that 
its  first  (^xjJiession  is  will,  and  that  the  modes 
in  which  this  will  works  ,ii"t  rli<in<']it.  feeling 
and  motion  or  act. 

If  will  is  the  first  cause,  tinii  tli«»uuhi,  feel- 
ing and  act  are  oidy  secondary  causes,  and 
heredity  and  environment  are  not  causes  at  all 
but  effects,  lines  of  least  resistance,  something 
produced  by  the  primary  or  secondary  causes, 
which  in  our  blindness  we  have  exalted  to  a 
place  in  which  they  have  no  right  to  be.  So 
that  when  Mr.  Blatchford  says,  "  In  every  case 
the  force  of  heredity  compels  us  to  move,  and 
the  force  of  environment  controls  or  changes 
our  movements,"  what  he  really  ought  to  say 
is  this.  **  In  every  case  the  .soul  wishing  to  do 
something,  and  thinking,  feeling  and  doing  as 
much  as  it  has  in  the  past  learnt  by  experience 
how  to  do,  finds  itself  limited  by  the  deficiencies 
of  the  instruments  it  has  itself  made,  and 
helped  or  hindered  by  the  impressions  made 
upon  it  by  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  acts  of 
others." 

Mr.  Blatchford  says  man  is  not  free  ;  he  is 
compelled  to  act  directly  he  is  born  and  from 
that  instant  until  the  end  of  his  life  he 
continues    to    act.      "  And    the    nature    of  his 
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actions  is  decided.  I  -l,  By  the  nature  of  the 
individual,  which  is  his  heredity.  2nd,  By  his 
expei'iences  and  training,  which  are  his 
environment."     (j).  192). 

This  requires  a  Httle  analysis  and  definition. 
If  we  mean,  by  man,  '^nlj'  the  organism  we 
perceive  by  our  senses,  then  most  certainl}^  he 
is  not  free,  he  is  only  a  sort  (jf  locomotive, 
cunningly  constructed  of  living  particles,  with 
all  the  advantages  and  defects  of  his  construc- 
tion and  of  the  material  of  which  ho  is  made, 
which  can  oidy  move  according  to  the  way  the 
lines  are  laid,  the  points  are  set,  and  the  boiler 
and  engines  pn^peily  or  other\\ise  attended  to. 
But  if  we  mean  by  man,  what  the  word  itself 
means,  the  mind,  or  better  still,  the  thinker, 
the  soul  controlling  tho  machine  he  has  himself 
made,  in  the  conditions  he  has  himself  brought 
about,  then  he  is  free  to  learn  how  to  construct 
a  better  machine  ami  to  bring  about  better 
conditions. 

Free  to  try  to  rise  higher,  or  to  remain  where 
he  is,  or  to  sink  lower  until  suffering  spurs  him 
to  greater,  more  persistent  effort. 

If  a  man  believes  this,  he  will  try,  but  if  he 
believes  that  he  is  ordy  a  creature  of  heredity 
and  environment,  ^^•hat  his  parents  and  his 
teachers  have  made  liim,  he  will  not  try.  I  do 
not  say  he  will  cease  to  act,  but  he  will  cease 
to  try  to  act  accord'inor  to  a  hig-her  standard 
than  the  one  he  is  m-lr^st  accustomed  to. 


Mr.  Blatchford  sa\ 


s  this  is  not  correct,  but 


that  '•  Our  acting,  wtpll  or  ill,  depends  upon  our 
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heredity  and  envirunmBnt."  I  maintain,  and 
the  common  expeiien(«  oi  thousands  oi'  men 
and  women  \vill  bear  nt-  out,  the  fate  of  nations 
shows  it,  and  all  religion,  history  and  tradition 
demonstrates  the  saii,e  tiling,  that  acct>rding 
to  wliat  a  man  in  his  soul  lunieves,  so  will  he 
try  to  act.  Heredity  -md  environment  are  like 
a  great  feast  spread  foi  all  comers,  where  there 
is  every  vaiiety  of  lo(,d  and  drink,  and  souls 
coming  to  it  take  what  they  have  been  in  the 
hal)it  of  taking,  what  Ijoks  most  t+nnpting,  or 
what  most  excites  their  curiosity.  If  we  take 
what  makes  us  sufter,  ^hall  we  blame  the  feast, 
or  shall  we  blame  our  own  want  of  knowledge, 
want  of  self-control,  want  oi"  will  to  take  what 
we  well  know  would  have  been  the  right  things 
foi-  us  to  take  ? 

"A  man  can  only  try.  if  heredity  or  environ- 
ment causes  him  to  want  to  try,  and  he  can  only 
keep  on  trying  as  long  a>  heredity  and  environ- 
ment cause  him  to  keep  on  .  .  •  As  tor 
example,  a  man  who  hais  given  u}>  trying  to 
succeed  in  some  enterprise,  may  fall  in  love, 
and  tlien  the  added  desire,-  to  niariy  the  woman 
he  loves,  may  cause  hii.M  to  try  harder  than 
ever.  an<l  may  lead  bin  i  to  succeed  . 
Why  does  he  succeed  ?  jBecause  he  wants  to 
marry  and  he  cannot  marjry  until  he  succeeds. 
This  (.lesire  to  marry  co'mes  of  environment, 
and  it  rules  the  will,  and  compels  the  will  to 
will  a  further  effort."     (p.i   199). 

I  have  read  manydetiniti.ionsof  love,butI  never 
remember  reading  that  it  wr'as  environment  before. 
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I  should  prefer  to  say,  that  even  in  the 
basest  love,  we  see  some  sign  of  the  soul's 
own .  activity,  and  that  the  feebleness  of 
the  resulting  effort  in  the  organism,  the 
poverty  of  expression  and  selfishness  of  the 
actions  show  the  short  distance  such  a  soul 
has  ti'avelled.  In  other  cases  it  is  the  recog- 
nition of  tw(»  souls  who  have  much  work  to 
do  togethei',  man}-  debts  to  pay  and  many 
lessons  to  learn. 

With  most  of  us  the  soul  is  more  than  half 
aslee[)  all  oui'  lives,  only  awaking  at  some  great 
crisis,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  machinery 
did  not  woik  better  when  the  engineer  was 
properly  attending  to  his  duties. 

Love,  or  the  desire  to  help,  work  for,  or 
lighten  the  sufferings  of  others  is  a  plant  of 
phenomenallv  slow  orowtli,  and  it  is  a  good 
mark  of  the  tremendous  distance  wc  have  yet 
to  go,  that  love  which  in  no  slightest  particular 
seeketh  its  own  but  always  another's  good,  is 
almost  unknown  even  in  history,  much  less  in 
every  day  life. 

"AlthouQfh  we  sav  that  man  is  the  creature 
of  heredity  and  environment,  we  do  not  say  he 
has  no  self-control.  We  onlj'  say  that  his  self- 
control  comes  from  heredity  and  environment, 
and  is  limited  and  controlled  by  heredity  and 
environment."     (p.  200). 

That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  things  which 
to  the  ordinary  man  seem  out  of  his  control 
entirely,  will  give  him  more  self-control. 

Even  in  taking  exception  to  Mr.  Blatchford'i 
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second  term,  are  people  as  illogical  as  he  would 
have  us  believe  ? 

"It  is  possible  to  make  both  heredity  and 
environment  better  than  they  are." 

Yes,  for  other  })eople,  but  is  it  possible  for 
me  to  change  my  heredity,  and  if  I  cannot 
change  my  heredity,  how  is  it  possible  for  uje 
to  take  more  from  mv  environment  than  I  now 
take  ? 

I  can  change  fiom  one  })laee  to  another,  but 
will  the  shirker  of  the  slums  be  any  more  in- 
clined to  do  haid  work  in  the  l)ack woods  of 
Canada,  or  will  the  man  who  delights  onl}'  in 
music  hall  song's  jjfain  anv  advantatre  \'von\ 
grand  opera  ( 

If  I  have  the  will  to  make  use  of  a  larger  en- 
vironment than  the  one  I  am  born  into,  I  cannot 
l)e  permanently  kept  away  from  the  larger 
environment.  The  most  insigniticant  things 
will  give  it  to  me.  a  chance  word,  a  torn  scrap 
of  newspaper,  a  wilted  Hower  in  the  gutter,  or 
the  opalescence  of  a  noisome  swamp  in  the 
sunset.  It  may  take  me  much  longer  and  a 
greater  expenditure  of  etibrt  and  suffering  to 
reach  it  unaided,  but  eventually  I  shall  get 
there,  and  the  oppo.^ition  an<i  suti'ering  will 
develop  the  one  thing  needful  for  my  getting 
there,  and  making  full  use  of  it  when  I  do, 
namely,  the  will. 

Water  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  or 
no  higher  than  the  energy  behind  it  has  power 
to  make  it  rise,  and  in  like  manner  man  can 
rise  no  higher  than  he  has  the  will  to  rise. 
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If  he  gets  the  will  from  heredity  or  from 
environment,  then  by  making  the  heredity 
and  environment  so  that  it  will  give  a  man 
more  .will,  he  can  he  made  to  rise  higher. 

But  does  a  man  get  will  from  either  of  these 
two,  or  from  both  ( 

I  think  I  have  already  demonstrated  that 
what  a  man  is  su})posed  to  get  from  heredity, 
is  really  an  unfolding  of  the  powers  latent  in 
the  atoms  of  his  body,  or  of  the  souls  behind 
the  atoms,  which  began  the  process  of  his 
bodily  evolution.  The  influence  of  environment 
is  really  the  influence  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
powers  of  outside  souls  upon  the  internal 
nature  of  an  individual  soul.  So  that  heredity 
and  environment  give  nothing  to  a  soul  but 
opportunifies  to  unfold  potentialities  which  are 
part  of  its  own  nature,  and  assistance  to  do 
what  it  wants  to  do  more  quickly  and  more 
easily. 

Bad  heredity  and  bad  environment  will  often 
develop  the  will  of  the  soul  to  have  a  different 
body  and  a  different  environment  much  more 
quickly  than  a  good  heredity  and  a  congenial 
environment,  and  common  experience  upholds 
me  in  this,  hence  the  sayings—"  Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention,"  "Adversity  is  the 
best  of  teachers,"  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity." 

The  idea  that  man  gets  the  will  to  do  things 
from  heredity  and  environment,  and  from 
these  only,  leads  Mr.  Blatchford  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  "  everything  that  a  man  does,  is, 
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at  tile  instant  when  In-  dues  it.  the  only  thing 
he  ca7i  do,  the  onlv  thing  /<*'  can  do  fhen. ' 
(p.  202). 

Was  there  ever  heard  .such  a  counsel  i>\' 
de.spaii •'  A  man  tread.sctn  my  toot  in  a  crowd. 
T  knock  hin»  down  and  am  arrested  in  con- 
nequence,  .sliall  I  excuse  myself  to  myself  or  to 
anyone  else,  hy  Siiyin^^  "What  T  did.  at  the 
instant  when  I  did  it.  was  the  only  thin^  J 
could  do  flu'H."  Shall  1  not  rather  say-  "1 
have  been  allowiui{  myself  tc»  y:et  into  the  bad 
habit  of  letting  my  feehn*^s  of  anger  run  awav 
with  nie  and  must  try  to  k«t'p  myself  in  conti'o], 
or  someday  I  .shall  b«'  doing  an  irreparable 
iiijuiy  and  suflering  in  consequence." 

Had  I  stoppcfl  to  think,  theic  were  many 
things  I  ciadd  have  done.  I  ndght  have 
begged  his  pardon  for  being  in  his  way.  I 
might  have  .said.  "  Please  be  careful  where  you 
tread,"  (»r  realising  that  in  a  crowd  such  things 
are  very  often  done  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention, I  might  have  passed  on  without  saying 
anvthintr. 

A  man  seldom  acts  up  to  th.-  highest  that 
he  knows,  because  for  that  action  he  is  ilepen- 
dant  u})on  the  automatism  of  his  l»ody,  wliich 
being  wont  to  act  in  a  pai-ticular  way,  tends  on 
a  given  stimulation  to  lej^roduce  actions 
previously  performed  by  it,  on  receipt  of  a  similar 
stimulation.  During  the  time  that  the  body 
has  been  learning  a  habit,  the  soul  has  been 
evolving  furtlier  and  sees  a  |X)ssibility  of  higher, 
nobler  action.     Whether  it  will  act  in  the  old  way 
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or  the  new  way,  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
contit*!  it  has  over  its  instruments.  If  it  has  no 
control  wliatever,  then  it  ^^()uld  he  ricrht  to  sav. 
"  that  'everything  a  man  dues,  at  the  instant 
N\  ht-n  he  does  it.  is  the  only  tiling-  hf  cdn  do,  the 
only  thing-  Iir  can  do  fl<<  /'."'  hut  if  it  lias  oven  a 
send)lanee  of  self-ccjntrul,  there  will  be  the 
possihiliiy  uf  othei-  actions  than  the  ones  to 
which  the  l)udv  has  become  habituated. 


ClIAPTEl^     \ll 

(  Ini.TT    oH     X<»r    (  M-|I,TV. 

^li.  HLATCHFORn  begins  this  chaptei-  by  saying 
that  when  a  tramp  has  nun-dei-e<l  a  eliild  on  the 
highway,  has  i-ol»l)ed  her  ol'  a  few  coppers,  and 
lias  thrown  her  body  into  a  ditch,  tfiat  if  it  is 
not  true  that  the  tramp  could  not  liel})  doing- 
it.  that  he  is  not  to  blame  fur  doing  it.  and 
(»ught  not  to  be  punished  foi-  doing  it,  then  his 
book  is  nut  wurth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

This  may  or  may  not  he  the  case,  but  if  I 
can  prove  that  the  premisses  on  which  his 
reasoning  is  bas«  d  are  untrue,  do  nut  cover  all 
the  facts  known  to  us,  and  even  if  they  did,  do 
not  cover  those  facts  as  satisfactorily  and  as 
reasc^nably  as  the  premisses  on  which  ni}' 
reasoninjj-  is  based.  I  shall  have  dune  much 
more  than  defeated  Mr.  Blatchford. 

I   *hall   have    shown    that    the  deoeneration 
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and  decay  which  threatens  all  individual, 
family,  and  national  lite  in  Western  eivilisati<jn 
can  be  remedied. 

Fur  I  hold  that  wliat  a  man  in  his  soul 
believes,  will  be  the  principle  un  which  he  will 
try  to  act,  and  the  same  applies  to  a  family,  a 
nation,  and  a  civilisation. 

If  that  tramp  really  believes  that  when  he 
sees  a  child  with  a  few  coppers  on  the  highway, 
that  he  cannot  help  robbing  her  even  if  he  has 
to  murder  her  to  do  it,  then  unless  something 
or  someone  else  intervenes,  nmrder  will  be 
done. 

In  the  .same  way  if  tlie  rulers  of  a  family  or 
a  nation  really  in  their  very  inmost  hearts 
believe,  that  when  they  see  .something  pleasant 
or  advantageous  to  themselves,  they  caimot 
help  taking  it,  even  if  they  have  to  break  up 
the  family  or  the  nation  to  do  it,  then  unless 
wiser  counsels  can  prevail  on  others  to  turn 
the  rascals  out,  the  family  and  the  nation  are 
doomed  to  destruction. 

Not  even  a  most  laudable  desire  to  save  an 
altoijether  innocent  '*  bottom  doLr '  from  the 
worst  suiferinu:  that  tiendish  torture  could 
invent,  is  justification  enough  for  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  the  wells  of  national  health. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Blatchford's  book  will  be  very 
valuable,  in  that  it  shows  most  conclusively  and 
logically  how  very  necessary  an  examination 
and  restatement  of  the  foundations  of  our 
religion,  science,  and  politics  are. 

His  proposition  as  stated  by  him.self  (p.  204), 
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is  this  :  "  I  have  proved  that  all  motives  and 
all  powers ;  all  knowledge  and  capacity ;  all 
acts  and  all  words,  are  caused  l»y  heredity  and 
environnlent.  I  have  proved  that  a  man  can 
only  be  good  or  bad  as  heredity  and  environ- 
^i  ment  cause  him  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  I  have 
proved  these  things  because  I  have  to  claim 
that  all  punishments  and  rewaixls,  all  praise 
and  blame,  are  undeserved." 

If  we  grant  his  premisses,  that  man  is  as 
science  says,  the  product  ot"  heredity  and 
environment  al(jne,  or  is,  as  ordinar}'  religion 
says,  created  by  God  just  as  he  comes  into  the 
world,  there  is  no  escape  from  his  conclusion 
that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  actions,  and 
i  that  all  punishments  and  rewards,  all  piaise 
and  blame,  are  undeserved. 

He  then  proceeds  to  try  this  miserable  tramp, 
appearing  himself  as  counsel  for  the  defence. 
He  puts  forward  all  the  arguments  I  have 
dealt  with  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  claim* 
that  the  tramp  is  either  an  atavist,  a  born 
criminal,  one  bred  back  to  the  beasts,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  standard 
we  apply  to  beasts,  or  that  he  is  insane,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  standard 
we  apply  to  the  insane,  or  that  if  "  he  has  been 
reduced  to  his  present  moral  state  by  environ- 
ment, I  shall  ask  for  some  measure  of  com- 
pensation from  the  society  whose  unjust  laws, 
dishonest  social  conditions,  and  immoral 
neglect,  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  a 
brother  man  has  been  allowed,  or  rather  com- 
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pelled  by  society,  tu  gruw  up  an  ignorAiit  and 
desperate  savage."     (p.  2o7). 

Were  1  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  I 
should  rejjly  tu  Mr.  Blatchtord  as  follows  : — 

If"  the  jury  are  cuuvinced  that  the  prisoner 
has  not  and  never  had  a  spark  of  reason,  then  I 
must  agree  with  my  leained  frien»l  that  tlie 
prisoner  should  l)c  treated  according  to  the  law 
respecting  dangerous  animals,  hut  if  knowing 
the  I'ight.  he  preferred  to  connnit  a  horrible 
crime  foi-  an  advantao:e  to  himself  -whether 
small  or  great  has  no  hearing  on  the  case — in 
the  hope  that  he  might  never  oe  found  out  and 
})unishod  for  jiis  .iffenr'*-.  then  I  nmst  <  ntiiely 
disagree. 

My  leaiiitnl  tVieuil  says  iliat  the  piisoner 
being  tlie  pr(»duct  solely  of  his  heredity  and 
enviioumeiit,  when  he  eonnnitted  the  crime, 
was  not  capable  n\'  doing  anything  else,  it  was 
the  only  thing  he  could  do  then. 

i^ut  heredity  and  environment  are  only  the 
results  of  the  influence  of  internal  and  external 
forces  upon  any  pai-ticular  hotly.  They  are  not 
in  themselves  causes,  but  etiect.s,  which  only 
become  causes  in  a  very  secondary  maimei-. 
If  heredity  and  environment  were  really  causes, 
things  in  themselves,  then  they  would  still 
remain,  though  everything  else  ceased  to  l)e. 

But  if  we  abstract  in  thought  from  the 
World,  everything  which  is  not  heiedity  and 
environment,  we  find  that  they  have  dis- 
appeared also. 

I    hope,    gentlemen   of   the  jury,    you    will 
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excuse  this  metaphysical  t'xpositioii,  l)Ut  as  my 
learned  tVieud  has  chosen  to  take  the  case  on  a 
metaphysical  hasis,  I  have  no  option  but  to 
follow  him  there,  and  tiy  to  sliow  w  lierc  lie  is 
making  a  mistake. 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  heredity  and 
environment  ?  There  was  a  time  when  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  .-.ay  the  will  or  energy  of 
the  atoms,  but  as  you  are  no  dijubt  aware, 
atoms  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  compound 
temporary  bodies,  created  and  used  by  some- 
thiuLr  which  in  the  last  lesort  we  can  only  call 
living  souls,  having  the  potentialities  of  all 
that  is  afterwards  evolved  by  theni.  latent 
within  them. 

The  soul  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  any 
other  man,  became  the  guiding  principle  of  an 
animal  because  it  wanted  to  be  able  to  move 
and  act,  to  feel  and  enjoy,  and  it  afterwards 
became  the  guiding  principle  of  that  organism 
we  call  a  man,  l)ecause  it  wanted  to  develop  its 
powers  of  thinking,  willing  and  creating. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  souls  can  learn 
how  to  unfold  their  as  yet  latent  |)owers,  and 
that  is  by  trying  to  unfold  them,  and  learning- 
how  to  use  them  properly  through  their 
mistakes,  but  the  expenditure  of  their  time 
ajul  energy  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  their 
being  helped  by  more  advanced  souls  than 
themselves,  who  are  willing  to  do  so  on  certain 
conditions.  These  conditions  with  regard  to 
souls  beyond  the  human  stage.,  so  far  as  we 
know   an3"thing  about    them,  are  embodied  in 
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onr  ieli;;i(<n,  and  with  re^janl  to  tlie  more  in- 
tellectual,  sympathetic  and  energetic  amongst 
ourselves,  are  embodied  in  our  laws. 

T  need  not  enter  into  the  question  of  what 
happens  if  a  man  neglects  or  refuses  t<^  fulfil 
the  religious  conditions,  except  to  say  that  the 
loss  to  the  man  himself  is  great,  and  results  in 
much  needless  suftoring  and  expenditure  of 
energy  to  overcome  the  disabilities  and  limita- 
tions he  has  imposed  upon  himself. 

By  all  fulfilling  the  religious  conditions  the 
onlerly  and  rapid  evolution  of  all  would  be 
ensured,  but  some,  whilst  willing  to  fulfil  them, 
fouiul  themsrlves  materially  injured  by  those, 
wlio  whilst  willing  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
help  to  the  nation  from  higher  sources,  refused 
to  fill  til  the  conditions  on  which  that  help  was 
given. 

Pleasiint  things  were  near  and  easily  attained ; 
divine  thiiiffs  seemed  far  off  and  hard  to  n^et.  and 
even  if  the  gainingof  the  pleasantthings  incurred 
a  penalty,  divine  justice  was  long  dela3'ed. 

The  thinkers  of  nations  early  realised  that 
national  existence  was  .scarcely  possible,  where 
although  many  might  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
national  existence,  man}'  others  would  not  of 
their  own  will  try  to  fulfil  them,  and  in  con- 
sequence laws  were  gradually  promulgated 
encouraging  those  actions  making  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  penalising  those 
actions,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  unpunished, 
would  make  national  existence  more  dif^cult  if 
not  altogether  impossible. 
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The  penal  laws  are  very  .siini)le,  and  are 
founded  on  the  religious  laws,  "thou  shalt  not 
kill,  steal,  or  otherwise  injure  others."  All  men 
with  a  spark  of  reason  know  them,  and  so  long 
as  all  the  peo})le  or  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  a  nation  are  convinced  that  public  justice  is 
preferable  to  ])rivate  revenge,  those  guilty  of 
knowingly  breaking  these  laws  nmst  submit  to 
the  penalty  for  the  time  being  in  force. 

The  prisoner  is  guilty  of  murder  in  any  case. 
If  ho  is  absolutely  without  reason,  the  fact  does 
not  make  him  not  guilty,  but  only  mitigates 
the  })enalty.  If  the  prisoner  committed  the 
crime  under  intense  provocation,  paroxysms 
of  intense  sufi*erin<j:  from  disease  or  huuirer, 
or  undue  evil  influences  from  his  parents 
or  conn)anions,  these  may  be  taken  as  mitifirat- 
ing  cu'cumstancei^,  but  m  not  the  slightest 
degree  do  they  make  him   "not  guilty." 

Mr.  Blatchford  .says  he  does  not  hate  this 
man,  nor  blame  him,  he  only  pities  him.  So  I 
take  it  should  we  all  do,  if  our  characters  were 
absolutely  perfect.  But  also  if  our  characters 
were  absoluteh'  j^erfect,  we  should  not  let  our 
pity  run  away  with  us,  not  only  to  the  injur}' 
of  the  nation  at  large,  but  to  the  injury  of  the 
thing  which  really  matters  in  the  prisoner 
himself. 

If  the  prisoner,  as  Mr.  Blatchfoid  contends,  is 
•'  not  guilty,"  then  he  .should  be  set  at  liberty, 
lie  has  no  right  to  suggest  that  he  should  be  rie- 
strained  or  confined  for  life,  such  a  course  would 
only  be  right  if  a  mau  was  guilty,  but  insane. 
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I  cuiiu'  now  U>  the  tjue.stion  of  how  far  the 
l.MWs  nf  the  nation  are  unjust,  tlie  ecMnmniic 
(•on(hti«'n.s  uplit-ld  by  these  laws  dishonest,  and 
the  ne;;ltct  of  nianv  unfortunate  in<li\  iihials  in 
that  nation  hy  thr  more  Inrtunate  is  immoral, 
for  Mr.  Blatehf»rd  claims  that  these  are 
res|)«>ii.sihle  for  the  faet  that  the  eiiminal  grew 
up  an  ignorant  and  desperate  savage. 

No  one,  I  think,  will  claim  that  oui-  law.s,  nur 
economies,  or  our  .social  conditions  are  perfect, 
if  they  were  perfect  they  W(»uld  approximate 
very  closely  to  what  is  generally  understood  to 
he  the  hiiihest  ideal  of  divine  law. 

Tiny  are  compromises,  to  suit  the  imperfect 
understandings,  limited  sympathicjj,  and  still 
largely  selti.'^h  natures  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  <>f  nati<»ns 
w  hen  the  rulei-s  concerned  themselves  only  w  ith 
the  maintenance  of  the  n-ligious  id  .as  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  everything  else  heing  left  to 
private  enterprise. 

Gradually  the  defence  of  the  nation  from 
out.side  attack,  the  preserving  of  order  within, 
the  regulation  (»f  agriculture  and  harter,  the 
administration  <»f  puhlic  justice  in  place  of 
private  vengeance,  the  care  of  the  destitute, 
iii.««ane,  sick,  intirm  and  under  aged,  and  the 
regulation  of  trade,  industries  and  education 
were  added,  and  finally,  the  conducting  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  industries  which 
could  not  without  great  waste  and  expense  be 
carried      <*n      l>y      competition.       The      laws, 
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economics,  and  social  conditions  in  any  nation 
at  any  paitieular  time,  represent  tlie  point  in 
moral  evolution  to  wliich  tlie  majority  of  the 
adult  population  in  that  nation  has  reached, 
and  the  religious  ideals  the  point  it  understands, 
hut  is  at  present  oidy  striving  to  reach. 

Ideally  we  know  that  we  oujj^ht  to  forgfive 
our  enemies,  do  good  to  those  who  despitefully 
use  us,  and  s^ive  the  rohl)er  twice  as  much  as 
he  takes,  hut  as  far  as  uur  experience  has  taken 
us,  most  of  us  are  too  pugnacious,  too  revenge- 
ful, and  too  nmch  imhued  with  an  idea  of  our 
riijhts  to  he  able  to  do  moic  than  j^ive  an 
academic  oi-  devotional  consent  to  such  an 
ideal. 

If  the  laws  of  the  nation  were  at  once 
changed  from  what  they  are  and  made  similar 
to  the  ideal,  or  divine  standard,  wry  man}'  of 
us  would  feel  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
private  revenge,  armed  resistance  to  injustice, 
and  personal  chastisement  of  slanderers  and 
liars. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  ideal  standard  was 
materialised  to  bolster  up  the  judicial  or 
practical  standard,  many  of  us  who  by  trying 
to  be  better  than  we  are,  do  succeed  in  being- 
better  than  we  were,  would  rest  satisfied  with 
our  present  imperfect  position,  and  the  nation 
would  be  much  retarded  in  its  evolution. 

Our  laws,  economics,  and  social  conditions 
are  then  admittedly  only  relatively  just,  honest, 
and  moral,  when  compared  with  the  ideal 
standard,  but  we  could  not,  without  danger  to 
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the  nation's  existence,   alter   them   more  than 
one  step  at  a  time. 

If  we  recognise  that  the  purpose  of  hfe  is  a 
gradual  progression  un  a  long  and  perhaps 
tedious  staircase,  shall  we  help  matters  by 
saying  that  the  stairs  are  responsible  for  our 
low  position,  and  that  everyone  should  he  at 
once  carried  up  to  the  top  step  ?  The  value  to 
us  is  not  in  being  at  tlie  top,  but  in  having 
developed  the  energy  within  ourselves  to  enable 
us  to  get  to  the  top. 

If  you  want  ehddren  to  really  learn  things 
j'^ou  nmst  not  make  things  too  easy  for  them. 
If  y(»u  want  men  and  women  to  develop  energy 
enough  to  do  something  worth  doing,  give 
them  a  reasonable  amount  of  opposition. 

Ask  yourselves  wliat  movements  have  been 
most  permanently  successful,  those  which  at 
their  inceT)ti«)n  evervone  hailed  as  lonj;  felt 
wants,  or  those  which  in  their  childhood  were 
compelled  to  fight  mf)st  strenuou.sly  fnr  their 
very  existence. 

Is  it  not  a  truism  that  the  })loo(l  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seeds  of  th(^  Church  ? 

You  can  obtain  the  best  results  from  a 
limited  amount  of  energy  by  reducing  its 
sphere  of  action  to  a  mininmm.  and  by  limiting 
its  direction. 

Laws  and  economic  and  social  regulations 
are  attempts  to  reduce  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  energies  of  individuals  to  a  safe  minimum, 
in  order  that  greater  progress  in  the  direction 
religion  has  appointed,  may  be  made. 
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By  all  meausj  let  us  have  all  the  pity  we  cuu 
pusyibly  muster  for  those  less  fortunate  than 
c>urae]\es.  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  remem- 
ber that  rta.suii  and  experience  must  be  called 
in  Ix'forf  we  give  that  pity  full  rein. 


CliAPTEK    Xlll. 

TuK  Failure  of  Pr.NisHMF.NT. 

Mr.  Blatchford  does  not  iictualiy  say  so,  but  I 
gather  from  his  chapter  under  the  above  head- 
ing that  he  believes  all  [junishmcnt  to  bo 
immoral  and  wrong. 

He  gives  many  illustrations  from  the  history 
of  the  })ast,  of  failure  of  harsh  })unishments  to 
stanqi  out  crime,  with  which  tlie  majority  of 
the  nation  evidently  agree,  or  they  would  not 
liave  passed  the  laws  mitigating  the  sentences. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  are  still  too  severe 
and  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  wiser 
methods. 

"  From  the  day  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  to  the 
present  hour,  it  has  been  claimed  by  wise  and 
experienced  men  that  punishment  is  not  only 
unjust,  but  worse  than  useless.  And  the 
statistics  of  crime  have  always  supported  the 
claim."     (p.  225). 

If  this  is  true  then  we  ought  without  delay 
to  erase  every  penal  law  from  our  statutes. 
But  is  it  true  ?     Is  crime  less  in  proportion  to 


population  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in 
England  (  Common  report  saws  not.  and  that  the 
ieas<jn  is,  the  greater  possibility  of"  evading 
punishment  by  venial  means. 

Crime  is  more  jjrevalent  in  the  Western 
States  than  in  the  Eastern  States  because  the 
machinery  of  the  law  in  the  former  has  scarcely 
had  time  to  ifct  into  workinj^  ordci-,  and  it  is 
nK»re  easy  for  criminals  t(j  escape  punishment. 

When  a  rush  of  pros])ectors  to  a  new  Gold 
Field  takes  place,  nmrder,  robbery,  and  all  kinds 
of  imnR>rality  soon  make  life  almost  uidivable 
for  decent  people,  and  in  self-defence  they  have 
to  ortranise  themselves  into  X'ij^ilance  Ct)m- 
mittees  and  restrain  the  animality  of  the  others 
by  UKtst  drastic  and  vi;»»)rous  means. 

Will  anyone  claim  that  in  times  of  j)anic  at  a 
shipwreck,  or  in  an  eartlujuake,  it  would  be  any 
use  to  reason  with  the  cowardly  and  the  selfish, 
to  treat  them  with  kindness,  and  respect  them 
as  men,  or  to  stand  quite  still  and  look  at  them, 
unless  that  look  conveyed  most  enjphatically, 
'*  If  you  don't  obey  me  you  shall  die  the  death 
of  which  you  are  in  such  fear." 

Then,  again,  punislunent  is  not  only  physical. 
It  is  possible  for  one  man  to  punish  another, 
or  for  a  woman  to  punish  a  man  far  more 
cruelly  and  permanently  by  a  look  than  by 
torrents  of  words,  or  multitudes  of  thrashings, 
to  sear  not  the  iiesh  but  the  soul  itself. 

To  punish,  you  must  bring  weight  to  bear 
where  it  will  have  an  eftect.  If  you  exercise 
youi'  reason  to  compel  a  man  to  see  what  a  fool 
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he  has  been  you  hurt  his  pride,  his  self-esteem, 
his  love  of  praise,  and  uiaiiv  other  quahties, 
which,  if  he  is  a  bad-hearted,  seltish  man,  will 
earn  you  his  lasting  hate. 

Your  anger,  conten)pt,  loathing,  and  horror, 
can  stinjr  like  scoiijions  even  thouj^h  1)V  word 
or  deed  you  show  scarcely'  a  sign  of  them. 

Even  t(»  see  only  pity,  where  once  was  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  is  a  [)unislmient  worse  than 
whips  to  some  natures. 

If  wrong-doers  are  not  risponsible  for  their 
acts,  they  most  cert^iinlv  ought  not  to  he 
punished  neither  physically,  emotionalh^  nor 
mentally.  If  a  friend  of  3'our's  kills  his  wife  in 
a  fit  of  pjission,  robs  you  by  sharp  })ractice8, 
tells  lies  about  vou  to  ofain  something;  for  him- 
self,  continually  is  on  the  lookout  to  betray 
ignorant  girls,  you  must  ai)ply  your  reason  to 
your  own  feelings  and  say,  "  This  man  is  to 
be  pitied  not  punished.  I  nmst  not  let  my 
instincts  lead  me  into  being  unjust  to  him,  and 
unwittingly  punishing  him  tor  what  is  really 
the  fault  of  his  heredity  and  environment,  by 
trving  to  convince  him  that  he  did  wron;^,  for 
he  did  not.  The  thinjx  which  he  did  was  the  only 
thing  he  could  do  then  ;  nor  must  I  punish 
him  by  withdrawing  my  friendship  from  him, 
or  letting  hini  see  that  I  feel  any  contempt, 
loathing  or  horror  of  him,  nor  must  I  even 
look  at  him  except  as  far  as  possible  as  I 
always  looked." 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  such  as  I  believe 
Christ  to  have  been  could  have  done  this,  and 
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wuuld  liave  dtme  this,  ainl  yet  would  have 
eventually  shut  the  door  of  heaven  in  the  face 
ot"  the  sinner  who  would  not  repent. 

Men  with  less  subtle  powers  must  use  grosser 
means,  just  as  jwirents  deficient  in  the  will  power 
to  control  children  hy  a  look,  or  unable  to  teach 
theuj  sense  by  rcjisoning,  <»r  a})pealing  to  their 
emotions,  must  make  use  of  the  homely  slipper, 
or  h«»me  will  schmi  be  pandemonium. 

"  Justice,  knowledge  and  reason,  in  tact,  an 
improved  environment,"  are  what  Mr.  Blatch- 
fbnl  suggests  should  b<'  put  in  the  place  «»r 
blame  and  punishment. 

Could  ^^r.  Blatchfoid  sUi^iie-st  any  enviion- 
ment  that  would  be  better  than  Heaven  as  it 
h;i«  been  described  to  us;  no  death,  no  sorrow, 
no  hunger,  no  tears,  no  suflering,  no  ugliness,  no 
disease,  no  envy,  hatred,  malice  or  uncliarit<'ible- 
ness,  no  ignorance,  no  selfishness,  no  discf)rd, 
no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage,  only  joy, 
harmony,  beauty,  and  that  peace  which  pa.sseth 
understanding  ;  and  yet  how  many  of  us  can 
truthfully  say  that  we  are  in  any  slightest 
tlegree  fit  for  such  an  environment,  or  shall  be 
fit  if  we  have  to  depend  upon  our  own  efforts, 
for  many  hundreds  of  lives, 

"The  cause  of  most  of  our  social  and  mural 
trouble  is  iijnorance.  Bv  ii^norance  I  do  not 
mean  illiteracy  only,  Tliere  are  many  classical 
scliolars  who  are  really  ignorant  men.  No,  I 
mean  iL'nurance  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
essentials  to  a  happy  and  wholesome  life.  It 
is   this  kind   of  ignorance    which    divide.s   the 
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people  into  two  classes  :  rich  and  poor,  musters 
and  slaves.  It  is  this  kind  of  ignorance  which 
cau.ses  men  to  sacrifice  liealth,  haj»piness,  and 
virtue,  f(  »r  the  .sake  of  vanity  and  idleness  and 
wealtli.  It  is  this  kind  of  i«^noranec  which 
keeps  twelve  millions  of  people  in  a  rich  and 
fertde  country  always  (^n  the  verge  of  destitu- 
tion. It  is  this  kind  of  ignorance  which  saddles 
mankind  with  the  cost  of  armies,  and  Hcets 
and  pri-sons  and  police.  It  is  this  kind  of 
ignorance  which  hreeds  millions  of  eriminals 
and  educates  them  in  crime.  It  is  this  kind  of 
ignorance  which  splits  a  great  nation  into 
castes  and  sects,  and  makes  the  realisation 
of  the  'dorious  ideal  of  human  brotherhood 
im])ossible. 

'•  It  is  this  kind  of  ignorance  which  drives 
professing  Christians  to  neglect  the  teachings 
of  Christ. 

*'  It  is  this  kind  of  ignorance  w  hich  makes 
possible  the  millionaire,  the  aristocrat,  the 
sweater,  the  tramp,  the  thief,  the  degenerate, 
and  the  slave. 

'*  1 1  is  this  kind  of  ignorance  which  keeps  the 
children  hungry,  drives  the  men  to  drunken- 
ness, and  the  women  to  shame.  It  is  this  kind 
of  ignorance  which  is  answerable  for  all  the 
evil  environments  from  which  hate,  and  greed, 
and  poverty  and  immorality  spring,  like  weeds 
from  a  rank  and  neglected  soil."     (p.  230). 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  in  its  entirety 
because  I  want  to  say,  I  could  not  have  agreed 
with  it  more  emphatically  if  I  had  written  it  all 
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myself,  but  I  want  to  add  something  to  what 
Mr.  Blatchft>rd  says,  that  it  is  also  the  ignor- 
ance of  human  nature  and  of  the  essentials  to  a 
permanently  happy  and  wholesome  life,  which 
make  socialism  an  impossible  dream,  unrealis- 
able  until  in  <ilJ  men  this  ignorance  has  been 
dispelled. 

"  We  cannot  get  rid  of  this  most  deadly 
form  of  ignorance  by  means  of  blame  and 
punishment.  There  is  on\y  one  way  to  drive 
out  ignorance,  and  tliat  is  b}'  spreading  know- 
ledge. What  knowledge  ?  Knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  human  life,"  continues 
Mr.  Blatchford. 

I  say  knowledge  is  not  everything.  All 
people  who  have  been  taught  the  storj'  of 
Christ  have  that  knowledge,  but  few  of  us  have 
the  power  or  the  desire  to  try  to  live  that  kind 
of  life,  or  the  depth  of  sympath}'  and  wideness 
of  experience  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  far. 

As  it  is  in  this,  so  it  is  in  almost  all  other 
things :  we  may  have  the  knowledge,  but  we 
need  also  the  will,  the  experience  and  the 
sympathy. 

How  can  a  man  gain  a  knowledge  of  huivian 
nature  except  by  living  among  human  beings, 
and,  even  after  a  long  life,  can  we  say  v^e  know- 
even  ourselves  thoroughly,  much  less  all  other 
beings  ? 

How  can  \Ae  know  happiness  thoroughh', 
unless  we  have  experienced  every  kind  of  it, 
traced  it  to   its  springs   or  causes  and   to  its 
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decline  and  death,  and  have  experienced  also  all 
its  opposites  and  have  realised  their  interdepen- 
dence ^  Wc  may  certainly  learn  the  theory  of 
things  from  books  and  from  the  mouths  of 
other  men,  but  we  only  learn  how  to  do  them 
ourselves  bj'-  trying  to  do  tliem,  and  before  we 
really  want  to  try,  we  must  feel  that  nothing- 
else  will  satisfy  us. 

What  is  it  makes  us  feel  that  we  want  to 

Is  it  not  that,  that  with  which  we  were  at  one 
time  quite  satisfied,  no  longer  contents  us,  that 
which  we  have  striven  for  and  got  is  not  the 
complete  thing  we  thought  it  was  when  we 
were  only  be^nnninfr  to  strive,  that  the  hio-h 
peak  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  com- 
mand a  view  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
only  opens  up  vistas  of  still  higher,  more  com- 
manding ones  ? 

The  verj"  nature  of  the  soul  is  will  to  live, 
to  unfold  its  hitherto  latent  powers,  to  realise 
itself  to  itself 

Look  back  on  the  many  stages  of  the  journey 
we  have  come,  from  the  atom  to  the  man. 
There  must  have  been  man}^  positions  in  which, 
for  the  time  being,  we  were  experiencing  all 
the  happiness  of  which  we  were  then  capable, 
yet  in  all  of  them  the  time  inevitably  came 
when  we  began  to  strive  for  a  larger,  fuller 
life,  either  because  we  tired  of  the  unvarying 
repetitions  or  because  circumstances  forced  us 
to  try  some  other  road,  or  because  experience 
showed  us  greater   permanent   happiness  wa« 
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possible.  The  highe.st  ideal  we  can  now  grasp 
of  what  would  be  know  ledge  ot  human  nature 
and  of  the  essentials  to  a  happy  and  wholesome 
human  life,  will  seem  very  crude  and  unsatis- 
factory to  us,  once  we  have  fully  i-ealised  them 
in  every  day  life,  and  we  shall,  without  doubt, 
be  then  pressing  forward  to  some  higher  ideal. 

I  took  a  boy,  aged  seven,  to  a  Wagner 
concert  once,  and  he  never  ceased  to  worry 
until  he  got  me  to  come  away,  but  on  the  road 
home  we  came  to  a  hurdv-t^urdv  ])lavino:  some 
dance  or  other,  very  much  out  uf  tune.  '"That's 
the  sort  of  music  I  could  listen  to  all  tlay. 
When  I'm  a  man  1  mean  to  have  a  barrel  oriran 
ot  mj'  own,'  he  commented,  when  the  grinder 
moved  on  to  a  fresh  pitch. 

So  it  is  with  most  people.  The  ideal  of  a 
labourer  would  not  content  a  <.'lerk,  nor  the 
ideal  of  a  clerk  be  anything  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit  to  a  musician  or  an 
artist.  The  b(jrn  leader  of  men  would  worry 
himself  to  death  if  he  had  to  spend  his  time 
njixing  colours  or  practising  scales.  In  fact, 
though  many  men's  ideals  may  resemble  one 
another  in  some  particulars,  I  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  they  all  differ  at  some  point, 
according  to  what  their  past  experience  has 
been,  and  that  the  only  way  we  can  help  any 
of  them  is  by  giving  them  fuller  opportunities 
to  live  up  to  their  idcaU.  in  the  hope  that  in 
time  they  will  be  capable  of  realising  that 
there  is  a  higher  ideal  than  the  one  to  which 
they  pin  their  faith. 
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There  are  many  good,  noble  and  otherwise 
self-sacrificing  individuals  in  this  world  with  an 
inordiuate  desire  to  shape  other  people's  lives 
for  them,  whose  vanity  and  self-conceit  will 
have  to  receive  many  rude  shocks  before  they 
will  realise  that  only  experience  really  teaches, 
and  that  if  they  cannot  help  people  to  do  what 
they  themselves  want  to  do,  it  is  much  wiser 
to  leave  them  alone. 

Suppose  that  Mr.  Blatchford  had  the  means 
to  do  it  and  gathered  together  all  the  thieves, 
prostitutes,  drunkards,  }»rofessional  beggars  and 
tramps  in  the  country,  and  said  to  them:  "I 
have  bought  an  estate  large  enough  to  support 
you  in  all  the  essentials  to  a  happy  and  whole- 
some human  life,  if  you  will  only  work  foi-  it 
and  come  to  the  lecture  hall  everv  evenin<r  to 
hear  me  expound  my  idea  of  what  is  necessary. 
You  are,  none  of  you,  to  blame  for  what  you 
have  been,  3'ou  did  not  know  any  better,  3'ou 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  learning. 

If  3'ou  cannot  at  once  learn  to  like  work,  to 
behave  decently  and  to  exercise  self-control,  no 
one  will  blame  you,  nor  will  you  be  punished  in 
any  way.  Society,  by  its  dishonest  conditions, 
unjust  law\s  and  immoral  neglect,  has  made  you 
what  3'ou  are,  I  will  take  upon  myself  the  debts 
society  owes  you,  and  will  give  you  a  permanent 
opportunity'  to  learn  human  nature  and  the 
essentials  to  a  happy  and  wholesome  human 
hfe." 

Has  anyone  any  doubt  of  the  sort  of  pande- 
monium which  would  ensue  ? 
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Even  it'  one  luilt"  ut'  thcni  were  genuinely 
willing  to  try  to  reform,  would  they  be  able  to  do 
it,  if"  tlK'V  found  the  others  continued  to  follow 
tluir  evil,  solf-indulgt-nt  livt-s  at  their  expense, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  of  restraint, 
blame    or   punishment  ? 

Many  noble  men  and  women  have  at  various 
times  in  history  given  up  time,  wealth  and 
energy  to  endeavours  to  reform  picked  speci- 
mens of  one  or  other  of  these  classes,  with  the 
added  momentum  of  an  appeal  to  tlie  highest 
religious  feelings  in  their  ])rotegees  they  could 
reach,  and  the  strictest  of  rules  against  the  con- 
tinuanee  of  former  evil  habits,  on  the  penalty 
of  being  censured,  degraded  (»r  dismissed  ;  and 
yet  it  has  been  most  heart-breaking  work, 
wbii'h,  I  think,  any  of  them  would  say  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible,  but  for  the 
leligious  apj)ral,  strictness  of  «liscipline.  and  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  punishment. 

Punishment  then,  far  from  being  a  failure, 
is  shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  t<j  progress. 

That  many  of  our  punishments  are  excessive 
and  unwise  and  do  not  do  what  is  expected  of 
them,  is  very  probable,  but  in  an  imjierfect 
world  we  naturally  expect  injperfect  methods, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  remedied  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  as  soon  as  the 
general  consciou.sness  of  the  nation  advances 
far  enough  to  make  it  possible. 
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CHAPTER    XTV. 

Conclusion. 

yiu.  liLATCHFORD*.s  whole  ca^e  is  as  iulluws  : — 
TIr'  wuiKl  is  uut  of  joint :  Ist,  ik^cause  our 
rclii^ions  are  childisli  dreams  or  nij^litmares. 
L'nclly,  Because  our  penal  laws  and  moral  codes 
are  survivals  of  Uarbarism  and  feai*.  3rdly, 
Because  our  ideas  of  our  relations  to  God  and 
to  each  other  are  illo<^ical  and  savaj^e. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  world  wuuld  be  a 
iiiuih  better  place  for  everybody  if  we  could 
all  clearly  realise  : — Ist,  That  man  is  not 
responsible  to  Uod  either  for  his  nature  or  for 
his  acts.  'Jndly,  That  he  is  that  which  his 
ancestors  and  his  fellow  creatui-es  (his  heredity 
and  environment)  have  made  him.  3rdly,  That 
he  cannot  be  blamed  and  ought  not  to  be 
punished  for  his  heredity,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  making  of  it.  4thly,  That  he  can- 
not be  blamed  and  ought  not  Uj  be  puni.shed 
for  the  evil  he  has  leai'ned  and  the  good  he  has 
not  learned  as  everything  he  knows  comes  to 
him  from  his  environment.  5thly,  That  Con- 
science, Free  Will,  and  Self-Control  have  no 
real  existence,  evervthinsr  a  man  does,  being-  at 
the  instant  when  he  does  it,  the  only  thing  he 
can  do  then.  6thly,  That  because  everything 
a  man  is,  knows  and  does,  is  the  outcome  of 
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heredity  and  enviioiiineiit  aluiie,  theielure  he  is 
not  responsible  for  any  of  his  acts,  not  even  for 
a  dastardly  crime,  and  should  not  be  either 
blamed  ur  punislied  for  them. 

Mr.  Blatchford  contends  that  if  we  clearly 
realised  the  foregoing  six  propositions  we 
should  at  once  try  to  improve  heredity  and 
environment,  reconstructint£  the  nati<ni  on  a 
Rationalistic,  Socialistic  Basis,  where  "  No 
man  should  be  idle.  Xo  man  should  be  rich. 
No  man  should  be  ignorant,  no  man  destitute. 
Every  man  should  have  a  chance  to  earn  the 
essentials  to  a  wholesome,  happy,  temperate 
and  useful  lif<\  Evory  chil<l  slmuld  Ite  nnurishrd. 
and  taught  and  trained. 

"Crime,  vice,  disease,  p«)Vcrty,  and  idleness, 
all  the.se  are  preventible  evilo. 

"  But  we  cannot  drain  our  marshes,  because 
little  as  we  heed  the  misery  of  the  ])eople,  the 
ignorance  and  hunger  of  the  children,  the 
despair  of  the  men,  and  the  degradation  of  the 
women,  we  are  marvellously  tender  of  Grand 
Ducal  Sport. 

"It  is  Mammon  we  worship,  not  God;  it  is 
property  we  prize,  not  life ;  it  is  vanity  we 
love,  and  not  our  fellow  creatures.  We  are  an 
ignorant,  atavistic  people,  and  our  priests  are 
wondrous  moral."  (p.  232).  I  have  already 
sufficiently  dealt  with  his  jn-opositions  and  will 
proceed  at  once  to  his  conclusion. 

Does  Mr.  Blatchford  seriously  think  that  if 
the  people  of  these  islands  were  all  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  materialistic  explanation  of 
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man  and  his  place  in  the  Universe  is  the  only 
true  one,  that  they  would  at  once  want  to 
found  a  Socialistic  State  ? 

That  those  who  have  nothing,  and  have  no 
expectations  of  ever  being  able  to  get  anything 
under  existing  conditions,  would  want  to  have 
things  more  evenly  divided  I  can  well  believe. 
But  would  those  who  have  the  wealth  and  the 
power  now,  or  who  hope  later  on  to  win  them 
under  existing  conditions,  be  willing  to  give 
them  up  without  a  severe  struggle  ?  I  think 
not. 

Perhap>  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the 
materialistic  ex})lanation  so  generally  accepted 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  value  of 
human  life  so  low,  or  the  soulless  exploiting  of 
human  misery  and  the  callous  di-^ioo-ard  of 
human  suffering  so  great. 

The  corruption  of  the  Municipal,  KState.  and 
Federal  Govermnents  of  the  United  States  is 
proverbial.  Would  it  be  an\'  less  if  the  stakes 
were  bii^ofer ;  if  niilwavs,  industries,  and  land 
were  added  to  the  things  they  already  exploit 
and  misdirect  ?  It  is  bad  now  when  only  a 
portion  of  the  people  are  frankly  niaterialistic, 
and  have  only  a  small  portion  of  tlie  nation's 
activities  at  their  mercy.  What  would  it  be 
like  if  they  had  all  thrown  over  all  ideas  of 
strivinof  to  act  in  conformity  with  a  hiofher 
standard  of  morality,  and  had  the  whole  of  the 
nation's  activities  at  their  mercy  ? 

I  am  not  contending  that  if  you  take  away 
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a  good  man's  religious  belief  you  necessarily 
make  him  bad,  but  I  do  most  t^mphatically  say 
that  if  you  convince  a  bad  man  that  all  religions 
are  lies,  you  do  not  make  liim  any  less  selfish, 
cruel,  or  animal  than  he  was  before. 

All  the  evils  that  Mr.  Blatchford  has  pointed 
out  have  arisen,  nut  l)ecause  we  and  our  ances- 
tors were  too  religious,  Ijut  because  we  were 
not  relijxious  enoui^h.  Tlie  materialism  on 
which  he  would  found  a  Socialistic  State  is  the 
very  disease  which  has  eaten  away  the  national, 
family  and  individual  spiritual  health,  without 
which  continued  organic  lile  is  impossible. 

()rgaiiic  life,  wlu'ther  in  an  atom,  a  plant,  an 
animal,  a  man,  a  family  or  a  nation,  consists  of 
an  interplay  of  two  opposing  forces,  an  integ- 
ratinor  and  a  disintej^ratin*^  force.  That  whicli 
draws  tOLiether  and  \i\itit'<  and  that  which 
scatters  and  kills 

Each  of  the  orj^anisnis  in  this  ascend inj' .scale 
is  a  compound  form  made  up  of  numbers  of 
entities  from  the  next  lower  stage,  as  a  nation 
is  made  up  of  many  men,  a  man  of  many 
animals  (represented  by  his  different  senses  and 
organs),  each  of  these  is  made  up  of  many  cells 
of  a  vegetative  nature,  and  these  in  their  turn 
are  each  compounded  of  many  atoms  or  mole- 
cules. If  for  some  reason  or  other  the  disin- 
tegrating force  of  the  molecules  in  those  cells, 
to  set  up  a  separate  existence,  becomes  much 
stronofer  than  the  inte^^n-atinu;  force  of  the  cell 
there  will  be  a  rapid  wasting  away,  if  not 
sudden  death  to  the  form  to  which  they  belong. 
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In  the  .same  way,  it"  the  difsiutegratiug  force  in 
the  cells  of  the  organ  bectnne  stronger  than  the 
inteofratini;  forcf  <>f  that  orijan,  we  o:et  or<janic 
diseases  which,  in  time,  also  destroy  the  form. 

Then,  again,  if  some  particular  sense  (one  of 
the  animals  in  us),  becomes  vitiated  or  over- 
excited and  imposes  its  disintegrating  force 
upon  that  of  the  mind,  which  should  have 
controlled  or  restr.iiiud  il,  wc  get  equally 
disastrous  results. 

In  like  mannei'  willi  the  national  organism, 
national  existence  is  only  ]jossil)le  hv  the  units 
composing  it,  recognising  and  willingly  subor- 
dinating themselves  to  a  larger  idea  than  that 
which  constitutes  individual  existence.  This 
lai-ger  ideal  partially,  but  (jnly  partially,  ex- 
pressed in  our  religions,  laws  and  civilisation 
crcnerallv,  is  to  mv  thinkin*^  the  integratino- 
inlluence  issuing  from  an  entity  which  has 
passed  beyond  the  human  stage,  and  is  now 
principally  concerned  with  the  evolving,  guid- 
ing and  pei'fecting  of  a  national  organism. 

There  arc,  I  should  suppose,  stages  of  evolu- 
tion far  bej'ond  even  these,  but  we  are  not  at 
present  concei'iied  with  them. 

If  there  exist  such  nati<»nal  entities,  we  nmst 
admit  that  they  are  wiser,  more  sympathetic 
and  powerful  than  any  entities  still  only  in  the 
human  stage.  Why,  then,  we  are  almost  driven 
to  ask,  do  they  not  show  plainly  what  we  ought 
to  do  in  order  to  become  a  perfect  natioiial 
organism  and  compel  us  to  kct  in  the  manner 
which  will  most  quickly  bring  it  about  ? 
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It  i.s  the  same  old  question  we  have  so  often 
heard  and  so  often  asked  ourselves. 

If  God  intended  us  to  be  perfect  eventually, 
why  did  He  not  make  us  perfect  in  the  be- 
ginnin<j^?  I  think,  the  only  reasonable  answer 
our  limited  com})rehensions  can  give  to  that  is: 
that  He  wished  us  to  become  intelligent  co- 
workers with  Himself,  not  machines  for  Him 
to  operate  or  .slaves  for  Him  to  drive. 

It  may  be  that  the  Socialistic  ideal  in  its 
hiMicst  sense,  that  <jf  a  nation  actino-  as  one 
perfected  organism  lor  the  manifestation  of  the 
highest  creative  powers,  the  greatest  spread  of 
knowledge,  and  the  widest  extension  of  sym- 
pathy is  the  end  towards  which  all  national 
evolution  is  tendin<r,  and  that  manv  large 
hearted  men,  such  as  I  believe  Mr.  Blatchfoid 
to  be,  have  more  or  less  clearly  realised  it,  but 
thej'  need  to  realise  also,  that  as  it  possibly 
took  millit>ns  of  years  to  evolve  the  perfect 
human  form  from  its  primal  one-celled  ances- 
tors, so  we  cannot  expect  to  compass  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  perfect  national  form  in  very  much 
less. 

The  integrating  force  of  national  life  is  that 
which  tends  to  make  the  individual  subordinate 
his  own  selfish  interests  to  those  of  the  interests 
of  his  family,  his  class  or  his  nation.  Does 
materialism,  by  itself,  in  any  slightest  particular, 
do  this  ?  ' 

I  answL-r,  unhesitatingly,  that  it  does  not. 
It  is  a  disintegrating  force.  It  puts  the  interest 
of  a  class  before  the  interests  of  a  nation  of 
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which  that  classi  i.^  a  part,  it  sets  one  class 
fiehtino-  a^ifainst  another  class. 

It  induces  families  to  put  their  own  particular 
interests  before  those  of  their  class,  and  indi- 
viduals to  consider  themselves  before  their 
families,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  senses 
before  the  development  of  their  own  higher 
emotions. 

Religion,  on  tlie  other  hand,  no  mutter  what 
its  form,  so  long  as  it  is  the  highest  a  man  is 
capable  of  responding  to,  is  such  an  integrating, 
binding  force,  it  sets  a  man  to  restrain  the 
animal  within  himself,  to  do  the  best  he  can  for 
his  family,  for  his  class  and  for  his  nation. 

Ml-.  Blatchford  is  quite  correct  in  this,  the 
world  is  out  of  joint.  Our  ^\'estern  civilisation 
is  drifting  very  fast  towards  revolution,  disin- 
tegration and  anarchy,  but  the  cause  lies  in  the 
increase  of  seltish  materialism  both  outside  the 
Church  and  in  it,  and  i*  not  to  be  cured  b}"  a 
still  greater  increase  of  materialism,  by  throw- 
ing' over  reli«j:ion  altooether  and  trvino^  to  found 
a  Socialistic  State  on  a  materialistic  basis. 

There  is  a  cure  possible,  and  that  is  one  I 
have  tried  to  outline,  the  restatement  of  religion 
in  more  reasonable,  understandable  and  believ- 
able terms,  and  tlie  working  patiently  and  per- 
severingl}'  at  the  gradual  unfolding  of  organic 
national  life. 

The  materialistic  theory  of  the  universe  does 
not  cover  all  the  facts  of  life.  It  does  not 
cover  even  those  facts  it  does  try  to  deal  with 
as  well  as  some  other  theories. 
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We  can  think  away  nil  the  fonns  of  life  in 
the  world.  Wo  can  think  away  the  world 
itself  An<l  now.  thanks  to  the  recent  advances 
of  science  in  radio-activity,  we  can  think  away 
the  materialistic  atomic  hasis  on  wliich  the 
woild  was  sup])Osed  t<>  ho  huilt.  ]>ut  hy  no 
logical  process,  known  t«>  me,  is  it  pnssihle  to 
think  away  some  kind  of  an  eternally  living 
spiritual  hasis,  from  which  all  that  we  see  has 
heen  unfohh'd  and  into  which,  as  forces  cease 
to  he  dynamic  and  hecome  more  and  more 
static,  everything  will  he  iidolded. 

The  one  attrihute  we  camiot  take  from  souls 
is  life.  They  are  living,  eternal  centres  from 
which  all  things  jiroceed,  hy  which  all  things 
exist,  and  to  which  all  return  again.  As  sub- 
jective entities  they  are  in  their  totality  God, 
as  ohjective  entities  they  are  in  th'-ii-  totality 
the  world. 

There  are  three  main  ways  in  uhidi  souls 
show  their  powers  : — By  joining  together  to 
pi<»(hice  forms,  moving,  animating  or  feeling 
rinough  those  forms,  and  hy  thinking  foi-  or 
directinir  the  movenjents  of  those  foinis. 
Forms  diti'er  tremendou.sly  in  rom[)lexity,  m 
power  and  in  consciou.sness.  Are  sr»nls  then 
fundamentally  different,  or  do  they  differ  only 
in   degree   of  the  development  of  their  latent 

powO's  .' 

The  .soul  is  eternally  living,  and  can  huild  a 
form,  move  and  feel  through  a  form,  and  think 
for  and  direct  a  form.  All  forms  we  see  arc 
evolutions  or  unfoldings  of  the  powers  of  act, 
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feeling  or  thought  of  eternally  living  souls. 
The  highest  form  jilainly  shows  that  it  is  only 
a  quicker,  further,  more  definite  unfolding  of 
powers' dindy  traceable  in  lower  forms,  there- 
fore, I  think,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  tlie  more  advanced  soul  differs  t)nly  from 
the  less  advanced  in  experience.  The  totality 
of  powers,  latent  and  active,  in  each  soul  is  the 
same;  some  have  imfolded  their  powers,  others 
have  not  yet  had  the  will,  the  time  or  the 
o])})ortunity  to  do  so. 

Whatever  is  true  of  a  manifestation,  must  be 
still  more  true  of  that  of  which  it  is  a  manifes- 
tation, so  that  il"  a  form  can  affect  and  be 
affected  by  other  forms,  so  can  a  soul  affect 
and  be  affected  by  other  souls. 

The  aflecting  of  other  souls  making  up  any 
particular  body  by  the  soul  in  chai'ge  of  it, 
answers  to  heredity,  the  affecting  of  tliat  soul 
by  other  souls  (jutside  itself  or  their  manifesta- 
tions answers  to  environment.  So  that  in  one 
way  it  is  quite  correct,  when  looking  at  the 
form  side  only,  to  say  that  the  form  we  call  a 
man  is  what  heredity  and  environment  have 
made  him.  It  is  as  if  we  said : — The  form  of 
a  man  is  what  the  action,  feeling  and  thought  of 
his  own  soul  and  its  responses  to  the  actions,  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  other  souls  have  made  it. 

In  fact,  all  Mr.  Blatchford's  arguments  are 
perfectly  logical  and  reasonable  when  applied 
to  the  form  only. 

1st.  The  form  of  man  is  not  responsible  to 
God  either  for  his  nature  or  for  his  acts. 
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2iid.  The  form  of  man  is  what  his  heredity 
and  environment,  the  influence  of  his  own  soul 
and  of  other  souls  upon  his  own  soul,  have 
made  him. 

3rd.  The  form  (^f  man  cannot  be  blamed  imd 
ought  not  to  be  punished  f<jr  his  heredity,  for 
lie  had  nothing  t()  do  with  the  making  of  it. 

4th.  The  form  of  man  cannot  l)e  blamed  and 
ought  not  to  be  punished  for  the  evil  he  has 
learned  and  the  good  he  has  not  learned,  as 
everything  he  knows  comes  to  hini  from 
heredity  and  environment. 

5th.  That  Conscience,  Free  Will  and  Sell- 
Control  have  for  the  form  of  man  no  real 
existence,  eveiything  the  form  of  man  does, 
being,  at  the  instant  he  does  it,  the  only  thing 
he  can  do  then. 

6th.  That  because  everything  the  form  of  man 
is,  knows  and  does,  is  the  outcome  of  heredity 
and  environment  (the  influence  of  his  own  soul 
and  of  other  souls  upon  his  soul).  Therefore, 
tlie  form  of  man  is  not  responsible  for  any  of 
his  acts,  not  even  for  a  dastardly  crime,  and 
should  not  be  either  blamed  or  punished  for 
them. 

But  ever^'one  who  has  got  a  soul  with  any 
small  degree  of  con.scious-development,  recog- 
nises that  something  should  be  responsible, 
something  should  be  punished,  something  does 
learn  from  suftering,  and  something  can  and 
ought  to  develop  Conscience,  Free  Will  and 
Self-Control,  if  it  has  not  got  them  already, 
and  this  something  is:  the  Eternal  Soul. 
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The  eternal  soul  is  tliu  fact,  without  which 
all  tlie  other  facts  of  life  woukl  he  non-existent. 
Any  argument  on  the  facts  of  life,  which 
ignore,<5  this  primal  fact  must  come  to  an  un- 
reasunable  conclusion,  and  this  is  exactly  Mr. 
Blatchford's  position.  Admitting  that  the 
world  of  forms  we  see  has  been  produced  by 
the  unfolding  of  powers  at  one  time  latent  in 
souls,  we  can  ask  to  what  end  ? 

Why  does  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  a  musician, 
or  a  poet  strive  unceasingly  to  produce  in 
colour,  sound  or  word,  the  ideas  he  feels,  but 
cannot  get  clearly  into  his  consciousness  ?  Is 
it  not  just  because  he  cannot  express  them 
that  he  strives  so  vigorously.  He  wants  t( 
express  himself  to  himself  and  to  his  fellows 
when  he  has  done  this  satisfactorily  with  one 
idea,  he  will  pass  on  to  another. 

So,  I  think,  we  may  say  the  world  of  forms 
exists,  because  innumerable  eternal  living  souls, 
at  mauv  different  statues  of  advancement,  are 
ever  seeking  to  express  their  latent  powers  of 
creation,  feeling  and  consciousness  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  fellows,  and  the  national 
form  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  as  yet  very 
imperfect,  because  we,  the  material  of  which 
that  form  is  composed,  are  also  woefully  im- 
perfect and  refractory. 

All  souls  are  limited  m  their  activities  by  their 
ignorance,  by  the  imperfection  of  their  work  in 
the  buildinof  of  the  instruments  throuoh  which 
they  work,  and  by  the  inertia  or  refractoriness 
of  the  material  they  have  chosen  to  use. 
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The  happines.s  they  get  from  achievement 
lures  them  on,  and  the  pain  they  get  from 
failure  spurs  them  to  renewed  endeavour. 
Whatever  is  felt  l)y  the  soul  to  he  progress, 
expansion  and  achievement  of  its  latent  ideas, 
gives  happiness.  Wliatever  is  felt  to  he  retro- 
gix'ssion,  limitation  or  tailure,  gives  pain. 

But  if  we  want  to  understand  the  complex 
nature  of  man  we  nmst  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  complex.  He  is  not  all  soul, 
any  more  than  he  is  all  hody.  The  purely  vege- 
tative part  of  a  man  would  he  (^uite  content  so 
long  as  it  had  a  sufticiency  of  its  accustomerl 
food,  warmth,  and  sleep.  The  purely  animal 
part  would  he  (piite  content  so  long  as  it  could 
he  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting  and  touch- 
ing things  it  liad  l»ef()ro  expcrieneod  and  grown 
to  like. 

Tlie  purely  mental  pait  would  l)e  quite 
content  so  long  as  it  could  he  enjoying  the 
delights  of  intellectual  life,  experiencing  feeling 
and  discovering  ideas  of  heauty,  harmony  and 
truth.  All  these  make  up,  severalh'  and  in 
their  various  interactions  and  co-operations,  the 
organic  or  personal  man.  Taken  together  they 
are  the  personality,  the  mask  or  instrument  of 
the  soul.  As  Plato  puts  it  : — The  physical 
hody  is  a  chariot  drawn  hy  t^^  o  horses,  one — 
the  senses — hlack,  unruly  and  tending  down- 
wards, the  other — the  mind — white,  docile  and 
tending  ui3 wards,  hut  the  driver,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  race,  is  the  soul. 

There  are  then  in  every  man  at  least  four 
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fuiidauieiital  aims.  1st,  The  soul  seeking  to 
unfold  its  as  yet  latent  powers.  2nd,  The  mind 
seeking  happiness  in  the  intellectual  delights  of 
love,  power,  and  knowledge.  3rd,  The  animal 
nature  craving  for  happiness  through  sensation, 
and  4th,  The  vegetative  part,  the  body  })ure  and 
simple,  asking  only  a  sufficiency  of  food,  warmth 
and  rest. 

If  we  knew  accurately  the  strenotji  and 
direction  of  these  forces  in  any  particulai-  man, 
we  could  plot  with  some  degree  of  precision  the 
curve  their  working  out  <jr  evolution  would 
make.  Even  as  it  is,  by  close  observation  of 
the  w  ay  in  which  the  acts,  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  others  atfect  a  man  we  can  often  make  fairly 

/  I  accurate  guesses,  and  say  : — the  soul  in  this 
man  is  the  strongest  factor,  he  belongs  b}'  right 
to  the  true  nobilit}'  of  the  nation  ;  or  the  mind 
in  this  man  is  the  strongest  factor,  and  he  will 
become    a    statesman,    a    leader,  a   doctor,    an 

»  investigator,  a  teacher,  a  musician,  an  artist,  or 
a  writer  ;  or  the  senses  in  this  man  are  the 
strongest  factor,  he  will  succeed  best  in 
commercial  or  industrial  pursuits ;  or  the 
vegetative  part  of  this  man  is  the  strongest,  if 
left  alone  he  will  be  content  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  his  way  through  life,  h'ing  in  the  sun  or 
crouchino-  over  the  fire. 

Rightly  or  ^^•rongly,  most  of  those  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  calls  the  "bottom  dogs"  are  classified 
bv  their  fellow^men  as  belonoino-  to  this  fourth 
class.  They  will  not  be  even  decenth^  animal, 
unless  they  are  compelled  b}'  the  circumstances 
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into  which  they  are  born,  and  the  pressure  of 
starvation,  disease  and  penal  regulations  tu  tiy 
to  be  so. 

The  third  class,  the  great  majority'  of  men 
living  in  Western  nations,  look  at  all  things 
from  a  purely,  selfish  standpoint.  They  want 
all  on  M  hich  they  can  lay  their  hands,  that  will 
minister  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  senses.  It 
is  of  them  Carlyle  was  thinking  when  he  wrote, 
"  All  there  is  in  the  woild  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  unrestrained  desires  of  a  shoe- 
black." They  are  mainly  intellectual  animals 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  competition,  public 
opinion,  and  civil  and  religious  regulations,  into 
being  a  little  more  human  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  second  class  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
instinctively  moral,  but  still  selfish  and  egoistic. 
Desire  for  appreciation  (fame,  praise,  sympathy 
and  love)  for  power,  or  for  knowledge,  may 
lead  them  astray,  or  even  into  crime,  but  no 
punishment  the  law  or  society  metes  out  to 
them  can  begin  to  compaie  witli  the  punish- 
ment they  give  themselves. 

To  the  first  class  belong  the  only  human 
beings  who  as  yet  are  fit  for  Socialism.  Those 
who  are  seeking  absolutely  nothing  for  them- 
selves ;  neither  wealth,  nor  praise,  nor  fame, 
nor  gratitude,  nor  power,  nor  honour,  nor 
sjniipathy,  nor  even  knowledge,  for  their  own 
satisfaction,  but  only  for  opportunities  to  help 
their  fellow  men  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  evolution, 
to  more  easily  respond  to  the  highest  that  is  in 
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them,  and  to  realize  the  glorious  possibilities  of 
service,  sympathy,  and  wisdom  awaiting  them. 
That  there  are  a  lew  such  men  now  living,  and 
that  we  have  records  in  history  of  such  men  in 
the  past,  gives  us,  I  think,  a  sure  and  certain 
promise  that  what  others  have  risen  to,  we 
may  ourselves  in  the  fulness  of  time  accomplish, 
when  through  alternations  of  sulfering  and 
happiness  the  smelting  and  tempering  of  the 
crude  ore— wc  shall  at  last  become  unalloyed 
gold,  unbreakable  blades,  the  final  flowers  of 
Immanity,  and  wlien  the  majority  in  a  nation 
have  reached  to  the  same  stage  then  and  then 
nidy  will  Socialism  become  possible. 
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ence." 

TUd  SOVEREIGN.  —  "  Excellent : 
infinitely  better  than  niat.y  first  pieces 
one  has  bet  n  unfortutiate  enough  to  see 
on  Ihe  stage  " 

THE  A'OUA'.V.I A.  -"Bright,  short 
plays  (which  ma-  bt  had  separately)  well 
suited  to  amateur  performai.ee." 

Oy  LOOKER.— "The  book  is  not 
without  nif-rif,  ...  is  well  worth 
perusal,  tsjiecially  f' r  those  who  are 
looking  for  son  erhing  to  act." 

SPORT  IXG  AND  DRAMATIC 
SEtfS — "Form  \er>  pleasant  readin..', 
and  prove  that  the  au'hor  has  the 
dramatic  faculty  strongly  developed." 

D  i  SDEE  A  I)  1  -ER  TISER  -  "  The 
sentiments  are  always  elevated,  snd  the 
literary  styb;  is  dignified  without  beiug 
stilted  or  unnatural." 

IRISH  TIMHS.-  "The  volume  is 
clever,  anmsing,  sod  sho'  Id  ju'ove  suit- 
able for  performance  .  •  'Xlie  char- 
.c'ers  are  well  c'lnstructed,  and  th'; 
diaiog-ue  natural." 

LITERARY  WORLD.— "TW  author 
Uiiy  be  congratulated  on  having  pn- 
diiced  a  dozen  creditable  pli>  s  " 

LIVERPOOL  DAILY  POST.  - 
"  Lady  Catherine  Milnes  Guskell  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  mastery  of  dramatic 
form  that  she  gives  proof  of  in  her  latest 
\olume,  which  will  add  to  her  reputation 
for  literary  versatility." 


Henry  J.  Drane,  Salisbury  Sq.,  E.C., 


London  :    HENRY   J     DRANE. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth  Extra.  Price,  6s. 

EVERYDAY   LIFE  ON   A 

CEYLON   COCOA   ESTATE. 

I'.v 

MARY    E.    STEUART. 
Illustrated  with   Twenty  Pictures  from  Photographs 

By  F.   SKEUS  &  CO.,  of  Colombo. 

PRESS     OPINIONS. 

THE  SPECTATOR.-  "The  »>ook  giv.s  us  a  lively  and  graphic 
picture  of  conditions  «'f  life  on  an  estate." 

PUBLISHER  AS'D  BOOK.^ELLER.— "'Sin.  Utewart  has  in  her 
llu'  makings  of  an  excellent  dolint-ator  of  natural  scenery  and  of  the 
ivcr\fl.\v  life  of  a  plantor'.s  estate  ;  and  if  i\  trip  to  Ceylon  in  fart  is 
inipoesible,  then  we  Know  no  iinnchair  substitute  for  the  {H-Tsonally  con- 
ducted tour  more  fasciuatiug  than  this." 

PUBLIC  0/7A*/0X—"  It  is  a  charming  volume.  Mrs.  .Skeuait  ia 
ii  diarist  with  a  .sense-  of  proportion,  and  an  eye  for  the  o6»ential,  the 
curious,  and  the  picturesque." 

SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELLV  PA  PH.  -"  Thv  lx>uk  is  written 
with  much  bright irss,  and  contains  a  fund  of  entertaining  detail  such  as 
only  a  visitor  would  be  likely  to  reconl." 

LIVERPOOL  DAILY  POST.— "  An  attractive  picture  of  every- 
day life  in  Ceylon." 

CEYLOX  JXDEPEX/jEXT.-"  ^Wn  I..'  K.uiiM  delightful  reading 
both  in  Ceylon  and  at  home,  more  especially  by  tho.«o  in  fjuest  of  informa- 
tion eoneerning  this  still  little  known  but  lovely  quarter  of  the  globe." 

WE.'>TFRX  MORXIXU  XEWS.—''  The  authoress  has  in  the  form 
of  a  diaiy  given  a  graphic  description  of  life  on  one  of  the  numerous  ooooa 
•  states  of  Ceylon." 

JOURXAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLOXIAL  IX6TITUTE.—''  The 

Look  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  appeared  for  some  time 
rt^arding  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  is  also  of  use  to  those  whom  duty  may 
take  to  that  historical  and  delightful  colony." 

Published  by  HENRY  J.  DRANE.  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


London  :    HENRY  J.  DRANE. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.  Ss.  6d. 


SUMMER 
NOSEGA  V. 


A    NORTH    COUNTRY 
RAMBLER. 

PRESS    OPINIONS. 

MOh'XIXa  LL 
six  stiiiios  in  'A  Sm 
ranuo  from  ■^t;n-e  t"  -  i,r\,iM- 

rather   sliLht,    Inn    -h.  w    skill    in 
constriu.'liun  iiiul  c xt-oiition."' 

SO UTHPOh- T  1 7^"/  TOh:-"A 
most  interesting  and  fascinating 
series  of  short  stories.  .  .  .  'j'here 
is  no  lack  of  i>lot  in  any  of  the 
stories,  antl  the  writer  hiis  a  vivid 
antl  picturestiue  style.  .  .  .  All 
the  stories  are  good  and  deserve 
persual,  and  further  work  of  the 
same  kind  from  the  same  author 
ought  to  have  an  indulgent  public." 

DUNDEE  COCRIEB.-'-This 
book  contains  six  excellent  short 
stories.  They  are  all  very  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable  reading." 

LIVERPOOL  COURIER.  — 
'•  The  tales  will  afford  interesting 
reading  during  a  spare  hour  or  so. 

DUNDEE  ADVERTISER.— 
"A  collection  of  short  storie-i" — all 
rerv  readable." 


Henry  J.  Drane,  SalJeburj  3q.,  E.C. 


London:    HENRY  J.  DRANE. 


Crown  8vo.    Cloth. 


8s.  6d 


THE 

PROFLIGATES 

BY 

FREDA    WYNNE. 

PRESS    OPINIONS. 


FALL  MALL  dAZETTE.- 
"  An  attractive  story." 

iia;.v  tmins  ter  ha  zette. 

"  "I'lie  Prulli-atLf  "  sliouldaiipeal 
lu  all  adnniers  nf  tturies,  the  scene 
of  whicii  is  laid  in  tlie  unsettled 
day^  of  t\io  and  a  half  centuries 
ago.' 

M  0  RXIXa  L  EA  DER.  - 
"'The  Profligates"  is  a  bright  .  .  . 
and  well  written  romance  of  the 
Restoration  Days."' 

DUNDEE  COURIER.-" Thin 
is  a  well  written  and  realistic  story 
of  the  times  of  the  Men-y  Monarch, 
and  from  beginning  to  end  is  in 
keeping  with  its  title.  .  .  .  The 
story  is  powcrfidly  wrought  out, 
and  as  a  picture  of  cavafier  days 
has  much  to  interest  the  reader. ' 

NE  WCA  S  TL  E  DAILY 
CHRONICLE.—''  All  interestinij 
picture  of  high  life  in  the  days  ol 
the  second  Charles." 

D  UNDEE  A  D  VER  TISER.- 
"•The  Profligates'  contains  a 
capital  story." 


Henry  J.  Drane,  Salisbury  £q.,  E.C. 


London:     HENRY  J.  DRANE. 


PRICE  3s,  6d.  Nett.  Large  Crown  8vo.         365  pp.  Cloth. 

By    Rev.    FRANCIS    E.    POWELL,    M.A. 

(Vicar   of   Sewerby    and    Grmdale). 

THE   UNIFIED   GOSPEL 

(A  xvnii'ii  t  flraiitiirjih  "r  " /■'mir-in-O/ir ").  Consi»tii ;;  of  every  word  't  ibe  Four 
Oo«pel»  («iih  iuinietiiatfly  r^-uotcnira' Ir  i' dit^Uorig  of  i's  tsinwiej  double,  treMe  »nd 
qtutdruple  B'iun;e)  woven  into  a  couseculi >  e,  haniiODi'-'US  uar'r»li\e  with  »  vtry  full, 
concise  and  illnininiktIrK  Analysis,  Introductory  l:>8a}n.  Ref<-rencc  Ta>  le,  »  tiu.-Keativa 
C'latsilled  Iridex,  •  t<*. 

i'or  all  teachers  and   ordinary  Bible  readers. 
Full  of  suggestive  thought;    saves  much  time  In  preparatiun. 


Some    Press    and    other    Opinions. 


MiCUHISIIOP  OF  YORK.—"  I  b»lie»e  it  wi'l  f\nd  •  rc»1y  and  wide  m.epUnce." 
Sf'EC'TA  TiiK.--"  Immenw  I»hour.     No  doubt  »  real  help."' 

TllK  scOTHiiAX.—"  U«*ra  uiar^  tvidi  iice«  of  ocholAribip  and  true  Cbritiiaii  feellnfr." 
<AM)A)\  D.O.,  A'lr.--"T)ie  fulleM  and  nio«t  onii.j,let4»  of  all  the  works  that 
)iiuinir  the  fcur-foM  t«&t  ....  I  willingly  conioiend  it  for  the  puri>oee  It 

AUCUOEACOS  WILSoy    /A/).— "The  re«ult  of  enomsoiu  lalwur:    a  real  help  to 
•ludents." 

Itr.  FUY,  lUrlhamfittraJ  J'l-Aoo/.  —  "  I'l-eful  to  I'U'V  teachers,  and  even  older  boy*. " 
/TUL/C  O/'jy/OA'.—"  All  e.xcelUnt  pn-face  ....  the  General  Buinoiary  is  most 

ii«i'fiil." 

'  UCJ/Ut'AK^y  UA  CKA  uynsS.—"  Vcr>  useful  to  ihe  devout  and  thouithtfnl  reader." 
■    t  Y'">.V  /ff'fC^     "  A  •Ti<— ^«w^Il  ei  dcavpur  to  pii'  the  ordinary  render  in  powMion 

,         ■  1    '   :;  ■     '  cIs." 

.V<7.  —  "  Admirably  printed;    will  be   of   the   KT'atcH 
_      -         •  i  \  is  very  valuable." 

OVyotS  .1/»» /.A/*/ .stye— "  Worthy  of  its  name:  the  product  of  enormous  labour. 
It  will  be  hi)ihly  valued." 

E   J.  liAflHY,  M.A.,  York  Oiofttmn  /njj>.— "The  moat  practical  and  usvful  harnionv 
whirh  tma  appeared.  ' 

fi'fris    .yEECf'HY.—"  linmeoBt    amount    of  loving  labour,   «1th  great  care  and 
'  rfTec'.     Source  of  evity  word  clearly  fhown." 

/'  "/' 5/7 A" /"/"/Z-'iZ;.—-' All  is  teet«d  by  the  works  of  the  highest  »uthoritie»." 
'  .^         T  >    vork  is  one  of  undoubted  interest  to  the  the'losic'*!  student,  and  the 
1  -  '        I  '  iidation  for  the  tablttf  and  i'-diccs  attached  to  hia   book,   which 

11.1   '.  -  f'  :i  r--  :i  •  "  .'•;  . 

sry^AY  ^CHOUl  CHROyiCLE.—"\\'v  know  of  few  that  combine  so  many  uttefol 
fraturei  and  ar*  80  eminently  cle^»r  In  ever\  way  m  '  The  Unified  Gospel.' " 

'  f<. — "The  li.  Illy  the  result  rf  a  va»t  ap^otiut  of  laliour,  and 

'  I-  useful  for  :•  ;   clatKCs  of  readers,  while  for  busy  teachers  and 

-•'ii''  />•   it  hM  k   N|. 

Published  by  HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 
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I  HE  FUBLICATIOXS  IN  THIS  CATALOGUE 

Can  bt  obtained  ihroujh  any  Bookstlltr  —  To-vn  or  Cottntts — 
if  not  in  their  Sioci,  by  order  in  two  days.  Should  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  book,  the  Publisher  will  b< 
pleased  to  foriuard  a  Cofy  POST  Fkek  on  rdidpt  oj  Postal 
Order  or  Stamps  to  the  zalue  of  the  Published  Price. 


The    AUTHOR'S    HANDBOOK: 

A  Guide  to  Quick  and  Easy  Publication. 
By  an  Old  Pressman. 


•  •  COSTAiyiNQ  .  - 
How  to  send  in  MSS.  Mow  to  Correct. 

Methods  ot  Publishing.        All  about  Copyright. 
Choosing  a  Publisher.  Etc.  Etc. 

DEMY  8to,  taper  COVERS.         PRKE  SIXPENOE. 


6*i.ifBu»«v  House. 

SALiSBUSV    SQUARt 

Flxet  Street,  lonoon,  E.G. 


BOOKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


CRICKET  FACTS  AND  FIGURES.     IW  J.  Bir.  h.     l'.io»  i..  fiJ,  net. 


NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  EVERLASTING.     By  C'haelm  Orai^ville. 
GOD'S  ABYSS  AND  A  WOMAN.     By  Charles  ORA-rviu.i. 
HEIR  TO  A  MILLION.     Bv  Cli-.mk  Maxton. 
THE  LEAVEN  OF  THE  PHARISEES.     By  E.  li.   Bi-orrr. 
THE  EMERALD  CROSS.     By  Kuhetta  Dcdlby. 
TIME  AND  TIDE.     By  Marv  Whitkoue  Jonw. 


NEW  THREE  AND  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 
SHE  AND  THEY.     By  Noil  Elklvutun. 
A  COMMUTATION  OF  SENTENCE.     By  C.  .Malcolm  HtxcM. 


NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  ABC  SERIES. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  BILLIARDS.       By  Stdk>ham  Dixon      (Preaidwnt   of   the 

Billianl  Association).     Price  Is. 
THE  A  B  C  OF  PATIENCE.     By  Mart  Wuitmori  .Ionbs.   Price  U. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  POEMS.      Price  Is.  Each. 

SKY  LYRICS.     By  C^ntuia  Hlme. 
POEMS.     B3   Arthvb  F.  Clarki. 


MISCELLANEOUS    PUBLICATIONS. 

ROCKING  CHAIR  STORIES.    Illustrated.   By  Lillys  TiMraos.  Price .39.  6*1. 
IN  THE   HEART   OF   MAKE  -Believe  Land.       Illustrated.       By  V.  A. 
PcRCKLL.      Price  33.   M. 

THE  SWORDSMAN'S  tRIEND~A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.     By  T.  H. 

Lei.     Price  33.  6d. 
THE  EUPHEMISMS  OF  EUPHEMIA.     By.  \V.  .St.  Ivex.     Price  .-?:..  I'.l. 
DONTS  AND  WHYS  IN  BEE-KEEPING.     By  G.  C.  Dunv.    Price  I.m. 


)- 
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DRANE'S  SIX  SHILLING  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

All  Bound  Id  Cloth  Extra,  Large  Crown  8vo,  Bevelled  Boards. 


My  Lady  Napiek  or  Macjdai.a. 

AS    THE    SPARKS    FLY    UPWArD. 

A   Novol  of  High   Ufo.     I'ric*  6a. 
DoiBU  OovRiat.- "  la  powerful])  wntieii.     .     .     .     Tlie  ioUrtsI  in  bar  o»r*«r  (Mirri«*  ii 
■|>«llboiu}d  throii^tj  tti*  l>ouli  from  ihe  Ur«t  Chapler  lu  tlie  IkJil.'' 

GREATLY    DARINO. 

THE     DRUMS    OF     FATE. 

hy   KoiiKRT  IIai  IFAX. 

A  Rarm  and  Striking   Tomtlmony.     l>rio«  (m. 

.      O.  K.  Sims  •«/•:  "  If  you  want  lo  rt-ad  a  l>ook  ({tiiu-  out  of  the  coiuaiou,  read  'The  i>runi« 

'    41  Vnte,'  hj  Hobvrt  Halifax.     Th«  priiwi(*l  iliara.  i»r  is  a  jfirl  who  mIU  flower*  near  the  A(it,'«-I 

it  l!<Ungton,  aad  the  talkn  ihe  ::       -    -         ■  >      -, .    ^     r  ,.  ^ly  ]i^«  what  sbt  is.     'Jo'  Ouli.>:i)  ik 

ai  oriifiual  aa  any  )H-tli>.'oat  ll  >.m  of  the  twentietb  oeutury." 

"The  Uruiin  o(  Kate,'  k.  ;»  the  heart  cf  a  primitive  woman     ii 

heart  naked  and  una«hanied,  \\..i.  iii  r.a  ]'.k.aio:i  ai  <i  pouiitialitief,  itn  u^lfneaa  and  itn  tcnd'T 
t.eaufy." 

t'aoFLl.— "  It  U  a  I'litrht,  cle-.  t  r  't<>rv  ^-l  the  dfirkir  »:de  "f  London's  Ufa." 
ScoTiiMAJi.-"  With  wild  »!."  .  a  t>traiii(t- lii^re  ruf-lK't)  throu^fb  theoa  pa;:eA. 

.     .     .     Ur.  Halifax  knows  fu.'<  :  pie  thorou|(nlv,  and  <  speciall)' is  be  at  home 

io  suob  pla(>«a  as  Silver  Street  ;t:  il.     .     .     .     'f)ie  fit<:'ry  ia  happily  conceived, 

^aad  developed  with  sk.ll,  and  in  ^:"  J  tii^ite.  " 

liv  Mrs.  E.  CHAwroRD. 

s  o  K."  K.  E  Xj  T  o  :p. 

Prioa  6e. 
GLAasow  HiP.ALo.— "The  book  coDtainaaome  good  writing,  the  descriptive  matter  being 


tspeoUlly  brijfhi  and  >ivld." 

Dn«Dia  OuLiimR.— "This  delightful  i 


.     .     .    There  is  a  great  deal  of  nierit  in  the 
Ule. " 

Dailt  Tmlurapu.—"  Who  coald  resist  a  book  with  bo  fascinatlDg  a  title?  And  there  is 
more  clevernetw  in  Mrs.  E.  Crawford's  book,  la  addition  to  the  charm  of  the  name.  There  is 
not  a  little  fetling  for  ^>erbOcality,  for  the  development  of  character,  and  for  the  influence  of 
atni(.§phere,  which  ia  cleverly  suggested." 

A    VERY    WEIRD    STORY. 

Price  63. 
By  W.  Bourse  Cookb. 
Di'irsia  CoLRiBR.— "  Readers  who  love  sensational  stories  will  enjoy  thia  book." 
MoHJTLNa  LiADiK.— "  The  author  has  a  real  gift  for  creepineae." 

Pall  M^all  Gazetti.—"  Readers  cannot  better  the  story  connected  with  the  capture  and 
thefts  of  this  weird  bird.     .     .     .     The  author  has  wTitten  a  good  story." 

ScoTfiiiAN'.—"  EerineoB  and  mysteriougnesa  are  strongly  in  evidence  in  'The  Homed  Owl." 
.    .    .     An  exciting  atory  of  mystery." 


SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS    Continued. 


HORACE   MORELL.      B7  Cwil   HAsr.twoor 

inisMJon  to  lAily  Wmit^nio. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMERGENC  Y 
Ity  Mn.  (i.  8.    Rka>ey,  aulliui    oi 
"Under  Onlert,"  "(JIady'i  Vnw," 
etc.     394  pftgM. 

"  Ilolda  Um  rMdtr'i  4U«nUoa  to  the  mO-'-VKs 
Standard. 

"  Kull  o(  rMil«Uo  p^lb<».''—Ckrittiam  Common- 
wtalih. 


IVii 


\tu<]  >>y  tproial  ptr- 


SAINT   BASIL: 
TERDAY. 

'  A  doiQMtlc  pl-tur*.  rarr  Uu*  to  llf*.     No  on« 
nan     rfad     It    without    t«>-unir    »    r«Tlral    Of    old 


A   NOVEL  OF   YES- 

Hy  HkHTHA  C.  FoeTKR. 

r»rr  I 
tf\lng 
WlrftU  ^nd  Uilh».-—L\Urary  World. 

"  The  rMd«r  who  t^kM  up  Iha  book  to  o«rt«iii 
not  to  pat  It  down  uniU  Ui»  iMt  word  l« 
r«irh<  J.  — I4oy«f «. 

"Th«  monJ  toot  to  dtotlnotly  tlfT»Uo(.  *i>d 
th«  torj,  wfU  workail  oat,  U  thoroaghljr 
IntTMtlrif      from       itArt      to      Aniat.'—DundM 

Ad"-rtiscr. 


5Cn  of  Bock 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MINE.      By  the  author  of  "  Saint  Bwil 
■  A  bright  itory  lo  which  all  th«  char*ot«ri  n>o»«  lortlnct  with  vitality. 
A  thorouyhlT  pl«««»iit,   «rholMom<>.  and  loT«bl»  itory 


hre»«y   ifirl   for   ila   hemlri' 
arc  uf-    r  mi'lc  '.o  tAlk  likr 


T>ui  Ouardian. 
with   a  chariiiii.ifly   human   an<1 
Tb«  dlftl.^Y^f  la  -luit*  •ic«i>ttooaUr  nataral  ,   lh«  UtUa  fUlia* 


RUDDERLESS  SHIPS.     By  Airam.     3»j7  Page.. 

"  Th*  author  rTidcoUy  know*  a  rood  d*al  about  tht  traatmant  ot  OI*  naoratlu,  and  th« 
•tory  will  mrrt  a  uaafal  i>iirpoaa  If  tba  coudmI  In  tht  tpUofU*  to  followad."— W««r»rv 
WorU. 

•'  A  norat  which  aUracU  on*  from  tha  flrtt  chapur  and  In  tha  Mnual  of  which  tha  raadci 
irradually  bMomca  qqlu  lntrr««t«d  In  the  '  Ruddfrl(«i  8hli>a.'  "— f.P.'f  WuMly. 

NO  ONE  TO  BLAME.     By  author  of  "  Rudderk>«s  8hip«."    342  page*. 

■  siinfU  »i  I  gr».>.fii:i)  toM."— To./Viy. 
■'.Sn.»rtl>  wr!"-n  kn  en..».'lng  ttory.' — Scoltman. 

TALES  OF  THREE  COLONIES  :   Tasmania,  Aistbaua,  a.sd  Zbalamdia. 
By  KvKi.YS  Adamh. 
"  The  itorlM  ripple  alonK  In  an  attractlTe  wrt  o(  way."— St.  Jame^i  OautU. 
•  Ch»nnlnirlv  wri't^n  ifjiliea  of  ^roan  nature.'— .If ufland  Bxprtm. 

UNDER  ONE  FLAG.     By  Captai.v  Wiixocguby  Bklooes.     A  itory  of  the 
Boor  ^^'ar. 

.    clear  and  itralKhtforward,  and  tht 

"  A  •^pltal  tale  of  adrenttira  with  a  pretty  lore  Itory  rtinninc  throajrh  W-'—BriiM  rteiaa 
RUDDIMENTS      Xt  w  I^nds  to  Old  Homes.      By  Fu)REnci  Oalbraith. 

THE    DROPPING    OF    AN    H  :    being  t\.  Btory  of  a   Family   Coniplination. 

l!y  In  V  (J^KVF.Y,  author  of   "  R'><w;ii.ind"s  Mt<>ry." 

ONE    FRAIL    WOMAN    AND    FOUR   QUEER    MEN.      By    Edocumbi 

Stalet. 
MY  OWN  DEATH.     By  "  Lnnjo." 

C\SH   IS   KTNO.      A  Vov»l       Pi-  Aij-«n»x-nr,rv      Pr  v  n  8vo,  el#*'« 


'  A  touch  of  realiam  that  U  moat  ooariacinff 
•torT  i«  full  of  incident."- r*«  Otdooktr. 


SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS    Continued. 


ARDNAHIGH.     An  Iii><h  X-.vel.     H>  Mki.vim.e  (;hvv. 
"  M  in\  |>e""  t'  uill  read  itilii  iiotel  drawn  troni  rrftl  life  with  pl«iiaur«." 

MRS.  WATERMAN.     A  Novel.     By  Noam  Lampkin. 
THREE  LIVES  AND  A  LOVE.    Hy  W  H   Farrar. 

;nu<l."— J<or<»i»i(;  Pott. 


-Ckritlitm  WorH. 


i  I"         m   |i!.nl»  of  l>K-'dci>l  hi   lhf>  book 

THE  SWEETNESS  OF  REVENGE. 


.    .     vritien  «ith  (-onitdtnble  nuArtnpM.' 

Hy  II.  \Vii.i.iA.iim)N. 

Translfttixl    l») 


•■  I  h.ni.lnjK   toM.      /  ,r.  ,. 
'TtirxNir*   In  »  ri  luurkiiMc 


THE   PROFESSOR'S    WIFE.    Ky  ^r.K  jiuli.   AiKniiAcn 
K.  K.  lIvsAM. 

lu  ly  (.•!  tirriiiAn  life  I  Hi  •-header."— /)di7v  GrapA»«. 

THE  GAME  OF  LOVE.    By  Waltkr  F  ri.LKK. 

"  a  tiroo);  plr<-«  of  dclli^htful  chftr»ot«r  •ludy."  ~l>Ufide«  CourUr. 
REAL  LIFE.     A  N-.v.  l.     By  C.  8.  Marahall.     Crown  8vo. 
LOVES  AFTERMATH.     By  Mapd  Wo.p. 
WILLIAM  DE  WINTON.     By  R.v.  A.  C.  IIiohtok. 

I<V   R.   TllVKNK. 


JOHN  TOWNLEY:   A  TALE  FOR  TliE  TIMES 

'■  .\  look  woitU  TiaA:ug."'(Mitt'-k. 

"  Ther«  ii  much  matter  of  dt-ep  lr;*r««t  In  the  i:0k.''—Scot4tnan. 

LORD  CULMORE'S  ERROR.    A  Nov«L     By  Mary  Ai.uf.ht. 

ciotli. 

A   GODDESS    FROM   THE   SEA.      A 

Hovy  iif  jHiiIs  ill  t'in.ii.      By  the 
autlior  f)f  "  Under  Oik-  Flag.'' 

"  A   f<n<|d»j»  frnm  fh»  S«N»  "   will  >w  wp|rom*d 

*»  -.  '  r    .    *  -  '  ■ '  f  been 


CruMu  8vo, 


ll»^fc:\nl  a  te»ie  i 
Literary  Worl/t. 


KiJer 
ugtd."— 


IN  THE  COILS  OF  THE  SERPENT. 
Ky  MaKiU'ERItk  H<>8So.  A  H\-p- 
notio  Novel.  Crown  8vo,  clotn, 
with  frontispicoo. 

COMRADES.     A  Novel.  By  A.nnabkl 

(;k.*t,    author    of  "A    Bpanieh 

Singer,"    etc.,    etc.  iVmy    8vo. 
39^2  pages. 

"  Tbe  t'Ook  be^na  at  hit(h  praaauro  and  keepa 
thf  pre^aura  at  Tt»  utruort  through  much 
nif-re  th  lU  thi-  i^rdlnarr  leni^'h  "f  a  novrl 

THE   SECRET  OF   HER   LIFE.     By 

Anyyst  M.  unH  Wii  i.iam  .T.  Ruw-b. 

'The  lanKua^a  pa)iiit«tei  with  ea^ollon  and 
aeuUm«Dt."-5(.  Jamt^t  Gajett*. 


Krtturrd  'ytdmen  ^/  C«c<r 


SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS    Continued. 

THE  REVEREND  JACK-  Bv  NArxTOS  Cottertsidb  (Naunton  Daviet), 
author  of  "  UhtwUjr  Cnsawoll,"  "  Tho  Secret  of  a  n.-How  Tr«»,"  "A 
Tale  of  the  Commonwealth,"  "  The  Kiug'a  Guide." 

From  the  late  Dean  Far&ar. 
'•  I  h»N«  reai!    Tho  Kevewnd  J»ck '  with  ditp  int*re«.  nxl  tout  th»l  It  will  coMt  with  »«ll- 
dcwnfrf  iucirv.     I   found  It  much  more  Interfiling  ih»ii  a  »Mt  number  of  ttoriOT  whirh 
•re  dkily  W\rg  |>uMiKh«d,  aiid.    m  far  M  I  »m  ua|>*M«  of  fomiirig  kn  opinion,  I  think  It 
ooifht  to  iuorecd. "—/''.  W.  t'lirrar. 

From  Mr.  Jo8«PU  Keati>o  of  The  Idler,  author  of  "  Son  of  Judith." 

f  »  hl|{h  ordrr,  and  the  langiitict  oft«o  raaehet 
,  -  ^hl  and  criep,  but   not   nllhout  lollillty.     Th4 

I  ■  >      •      . 

1  iir  i>ook  I*  ciatrt  *ml  kUoiiK,  wcu  Mufked  out,  and  earetully  written.     TVith  lurb  qualitiM 
u>  thr«e   to   recommend  it,  It  deeer^e*,  and  can  hardly  fall  to  tecur*.  a  wlda  popuUrtty  " 
'Wdjtjf^p  HtrnM. 

THREE  MEN  AND  A  MAID      A  nov.l  by  I*hilLudu)w. 

•  The  at)!*  1*  good  and  full  of  jTOfniea."— ^porfirv  •••< 
Uramatie. 

"  A  hlghl)  divcriinf  atory."— I>fd«  Mtrcuty. 

TWO  WOMEN.  A  New  Pn.l.lem  Norel.  Bv 
HAKni.u  TKr.MAYNB,  author  of  "  Doria,'' 
"  Shear*"  of  Kat»\"  etc.,  »tc. 

•OH^nal    In     lU   de<iiKa     .         !*•    book    la    written 
«<th    a   food  deal    of    cleremaai.  and    U    enlcrtainlnc.* 

'  Ur.  I  UroMTr'iiiavne  baa  turned  out  an  excellent  atory, 
-t  ori,jl'.*l-"— I**  «#Wx. 

IHE  RUGGED  WAY.      Bv  K.  Wat  Elu.vo- 

T<«N,  author  of  "  The  Lurky  Sh    *"     '  '     • 
S«|uatt*<r'B  Stud,"  etc.,  etc. 

With  frontispicoe  by  Harry  I.   '.*.. 

UriMen  with   a  Bne  tOQrh   for  "local  colour.'"— r*« 

II'  re  II  a  cbarBa  of  murder  unraTclled  with  Sherlock 
liolujM'  talent"-  ftitr. 
••  Affnrda  pleaaant  t  ftWnt'— Birmingham  Post. 


Km/turd  tftrtmn  «/  0»«ar 


SIR    WALTER'S    WIFE.     By  Emii.t  Richikm.     An   HiotoncAl   Romancfl. 
Illui»trAt.vi  with   r..rtraitf<  of  Sir  Walter   and    I^a<ly    Raleigh.      lArge 
orown  8vo,  oloth. 
••  Of  exreedlng  Intereat" — Saturday  Rtvtnr. 
■  \  roman'-e  of  manrellotia  Intere^'."— Birmtn^^Aam  Daily  Po»t. 

The  nhovf  h<y^k  hof  rf^ntly  h»*n  'irrept4d  hy  Hit  AfajeMy  Kimj  Edward. 


.NICHOLAS  MOSLEY,  LOYALIST. 
Lktts. 


Bt   Rot.    E.  F.  L 


and  VIabt  F.  8. 


COWPER  AH4)  MART  UNWIN.  Bv  «  a.otisf.  ««Ait«T.  Orewn  «t». 
cloth.  i'lie  tiv  A  cliaimiinj  narrative  of  the  Love  Story  of  the 
groat  I'oet. 
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SWEET  MISTRESS  ANNE,     ^y  IVvvn.  Vkstnor;.. 

THE  EXPIATION  OF  THE  LADY  ANNE.    Dy  Lastitia  8*l\ty.n  ^)^A^  m;. 

THE  SCARLET  CRESCENT.     By  the  autboreea  of  "The  Expiation  uf  Tlio 
lA(iy  Anne." 

VALHALLA.     By  (iEuR<iE  Ix>n« 

BARBARA  LAVENDER.     By  R.>sk  Pkrkins. 

TWO  WOMEN  OF  KENT.     Ky  Nuka  IMbbu.. 

HER  REUBEN.     A  South  Afncm  .N'ovol.     By  Frocis  Basor«ut. 

DAVID  ARMSTRONG'S  CURSE.     A  Snwl     Hy  Fki.i. hk  Nai.kntiml. 

THE   WHITE   LADY   OF   THE   ZENANA.     By   Dr.    Hmi.kn    Boubchibk. 

aiillioress  1)1     'The  R.uk'c'b  RuImi-^.  ' 

UNGODLY  MAN.     An  Austrivhaii  Story.     By  HrnHRT  Stewai-.t. 

'rtlRENCE  TRAVERS.     By  Rov.  A.  Ciiaki.ks  Hi.;hton,  aubhor  «(    •  William 
de  Wintou." 

WHAT  BEFEL  A  BRISTOL  TRADER.     iJy  1.  .J-.h.sson. 

JACK  CHERTON  OF  SYDNEY,     liy  -Iuhn  Milij. 

THE  OFFENDERS,     n.s  .JA.^K  Kvkltn  Carter. 

AN  ANGLO-FRENCH  MAID.     Bn   .Maku.n  Cosmo  Claiikb. 

SEVEN  LEAN  YEARS.     By  Gbobok  Bkmkrtoh. 

THE  PROFLIGATES.     i5y  Frp.i.a  Wynne. 

THE  GRIEF  OF  GURNEYCOURT.     I'y  C.  K.  Basbe. 

MORNA.     A  Memory  of  OKI  Nlrtve  Days.      By  (i.  l>.  1>E  MoNTMORENCi'. 

WHEN  CUPID  MOCKS.     By  E.  I.  IIk.noch. 

HAND  AND  LAND.     By  <;kur.;b  Lo.vo,  Author  of  "  ValhalU." 

TWO  LIVES  IN  PARENTHESIS.     By  (iBoR.H  Low.*. 

THE  AGONY  OF  LOVE  AND  HATE.    By  A.  H.  Ki.xo. 
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THE  SAINT  BRIDE'S  LIBRARY  OF  NOTABLE  NOVELS 

Fancy  Cloth  Bindings,  8vo.     Price  3s.  6d. 

MARRAQUITTA.    A  Romanoe  of  Monte  Carlo.    Charlotti  Waum-Almt. 

BLUE   EYES   AND   GOLDEN    HAIR.      %  Annti  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pendor 
Cudlip),  author  of  "He  Cometh  Not,  She  Said,"  etc.,  eto. 

FRIEND  OR  FOE?    A  Tale  of  an  Irish  Heart.     By  E.  S.  Thompson. 

DEARER  THAN  ALL     A  Tale  of  Love  and  War.     By  RonKRT  Ovirtok, 
author  of  "The  King's  Pardon,"  etc.,  etc. 

PUFFS  OF  WIND.     By  Hilks  Dickens. 

MY  SILVER  SPOONS.    A  N...el.    By  Kdjtm  HAWThEv     Crown  8vo,  cWh. 

DOCTOR  JOHN.     A  Novel.     By  Maria.nne  Poktsmocth. 

AN  OLD  WOMAN'S  TRAGEDY.     By  E.  S.  TnoMrsos,  author  of  "  Frien  1 
or  Fu.'  ?  "  etc.,  etc. 

THE  GOLDMINER.     A  Romanoe.     By  G.  R.  A. 

"A   prettily -fold   t*l«      ...     An   ide*!   hook   to   p«raM  during  »  railway  Journef."- 
Birmingltmm  Daily  Po4t. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD      By  Oilbmt  Croft. 

SORREL'S  BOG.    By  F   Hainswortu. 

THE  PROPHET'S  MANTLE.    By  Fabiak  Blakd. 

THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  BERESFORDS.    By  Cathkbiki  Adam*. 

MYSIE  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     By  Bibt  Palliber  Bird. 

THE  EYEGLASS  OF  TRUTH.    By  Clark  SxmpM.ss. 

A  COMMON-PLACE  STORY.     By  the  author  of  "The  Eyeglaas  of  Truth.  ' 

THE  PRIDE  OF  NANCY  TERRY.     By  Miss  Katie  Jackson. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE   LIVING   DEAD.      A  St*rtling  Tale  of  Adventure. 
By  Nral  Ftni.  With  eight  full -page  illustrations  by  E.  A.  HoUoway. 

BOY  OR  GIRL?    By  A  N«w  Wbiteb. 

A  WAY  OF  HIS  OWN.    By  A.  Kkotccttm.  P.O.M.U. 

A  GIRL  IN  LOVE.    By  Miss  U.  Frabir. 


SAINT    BRIDE'S    LIBRARY-Continued. 
THE  GHOST  OF  CHERTGATE  FARM.    By  Etckteba. 

A  BLIND  MAN'S  LOVE.     By  Laurenc*  John. 

THE  DEVIL'S  SHILLING.  Being  the  Simple  Naiiative  of  the  Kxtra 
ordinary  Career  "f  a  Certain  Coin  of  tlio  Realm.  By  Camcbkll  IvAt 
Brow.s,  author  of  "  Kissing  Cup's  Race,  etc.,  etc. 

LOVE'S  USURIES.     By  Loiis  Ckkswickb. 

SHROUDED  IN  MYSTERY.     By  the  Misues  Stredi.fr. 

WHILE  THE  LOTUS  IS  CLOSED.    By  Michael  Ckant.    A  Love  Sketcli. 

REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND.     By  Ceokot.  S.  Astiss. 
^    THE  CURSE  AND  IT  WAS  SO.    By  Boma  Dkne. 

THE  DOOR  ON  THE  LATCH.     By  Apii.«to.v  Ellis. 

A  SUMMER  NOSEGAY.    By  A  North  Covstry  Ramblwi. 

WhA-00-00  :    By  K.  V.  A. 

AT  BREAK  OF  DAWN.     By  Geovfrey  James. 

the  EXPERIENCES  OF  MACK.    BylliMbKi.F. 
4  GWEN.     A  Study  in  Girl-Love.    A  Chanuiiig  Love  Story.     Ey  A-NTEROS. 

SHEWING  THE  WHITE  FEATHER.    By  M.  Hardlvu  Kkllky. 

STORIES  AND  ESSAYS.    By  Katb  .Sc.v.slkn. 

THE  BLUE  WAISCOAT  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By  Loftcs  Ryan. 

DR.  DONALDSON  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By  B.  H.  M.  Walker. 

TED  BUSS,  the  Cripple,  and  His  Marvellous  Experiments.  By 
Edmukd  Arnold.     Ulustiatod  with  12  Plates. 

THE  ASTROLOGER'S  DAUGHTER.    A  Novel.    By  Geraldike  M.  Gay. 

THE  WEIRD  O'T.     By  Clive  T'embirton. 

IVY.     By  A.  H.  BiQos. 

METRICAL  TALES  AND  TALK.    By  A.  K.  Nlnsbt. 
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A  Veai   witn   Nature. 

By  W.  PiHCiTAL  WiSTBLL.  Author  of  •  A  Handbook  of  Britiah  Breedin| 
Birdi,"  4c.  IlJa*tT»ted  with  Photographs  from  Nature  fcud  BtilJ 
Life,  by  J.  T.  Newman,  O  Watnioufrh  Webster,  H.  Btone,  and 
from  Drawings  by  tie  Author.  Over  170  IlluBtrationa.  Royal  8to, 
cloth  extra,   gdt,  276  pp.     Price  lOs.   6d 

"  A  handaome  present  for  ajiyone." — SrUnct   Oottip. 

"A  §erie«  of  delightful  eesaya  on  tiie  natural  hiibory  world.  The  book 
is  enhanced  in  attract ivonraa  by  170  beaut>iful  illustrationa  from  photo- 
graphs."—T^A*   Pall  Mall   GauUe. 

"  This  i«  really  a  delightful  book.  .  .  .  One  caji  only  feel  grateful  to 
^fr.  Woetell  for  givin^:  us  «:uch  a  wonderfully  interestinj^  book.  The  book 
would  be  worth  buymg  for  the  picture*  alone  ;  oombined  with  the  letter- 
preaa  they  make  a  perfect  book.  The  work  is  beautifully  produced. "— 
TKe  Daily   Graphic. 

"  A  charming  book.  .  .  .  Both  a«  regards  general  arrangement  and 
illustrations  it  would  be  diffii-ulf  to  find  a  more  attractive  work  in  ite  own 
popular  cla«8  of  literature." — Moi-ning   Pott. 

"  ThiM  is  4  Terr  charming  book.  .  .  .  The  pictures  of  bird  life  are 
the  moat  beautiful  that  have  ever  been  produced  ae  book  illustrations  ;  and 
they  alone  are  more  than  goo  1  ralue  for  the  modest  10.s.  6J.  al  which  this 
handaome  rolume  is  issued.  .  .  .  This  pleasantly  written  and  excellently 
printed  book,  which  poaiessea  alike  great  artistic  merit  and  educational 
value." — Tk4  Illuitraltd  Sporting  and   Dramaii*  Newt. 


(nUrOBM   WITH   THB   ABOTE   BOOK, 


Country  Rambles, 

being  a  Field  Naturalist's  Diary  for  a  year,  containing ; 
Lists  of  Wild  Flowers  found  in  bloom  throughout  the  year  ;  Birds 
in  Song  :  Birds  seen  or  heard  :  List  of  Summer  Migrants  ;  WTiere  our 
Summer  Migrants  spend  the  Winter  ;  Rambles  thronah  th«  Zoological 
hardens;  List  nf  Butterflies  to  be  looked  for  each  month;  Field 
Rambles  (swtting  out  the  delights  of  Country  Life,  *«  )  ;  Copious 
Natural  Historr  Notes  and  Queries,  and  generally  the  profgees  of 
Nature  from  Januarv  to  December;  also  the  Natural  History 
Calendars  of  the  Rev"  Gilbert  White  and  William  Mark-^ick  from 
the  year   1768  to   1793 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  a  splendid  Series  of  Photogfivphs  taken 
direct  from  Nature  by  J.  T.  Newman,  and  from  Drawing* 
by  Arthur  Martin.    Price  los.  6d.  ;  by  po«t,  6d.  extra. 

This  Work   contains   a   unique   Series  of  Cnck'>o   Photographs    fnine    in 
all)  fhowing  Young  Oiu-koo  ejectiag  eggs,  and  Y-ning  Birds,  and  other  in 
terestin^  pictures   lUustratiTS  of   the  earlr  life  history   of  this   Bird. 
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Children's  Illustrated  Gift  Books. 


THE  WHITET PRINCE.  By  Kate  Stanwat.  Illu^tiatcd  with  20  lull  pago 
and  numerous  other  pietures  hy  W.  F.  Coles,  (."loth  oxtia,  hevellad 
boards.     ^Vhito  ioil  and   Two  Inks.     Prioo  .Ss.  lid. 

"  Warm  praist!  must  be  ifiven  to  'The  ^Vhil«  Prince'    The  nunes  of  the  flowen*  are  endowed 
*^  with  nicanlngfB,  and  a  reallv  prettv   fairv  ilrania  is   enacttil    with   the  flowcr-8|)iiiis   of   the 
iliETerent  neneons  a«  diaina'i"  pfTtiiiut."^TIi^  Literary  World. 

WILHELM'S  FORTUNE,  and  other  Fairy  Tales.  By  K.  SiMONBT  Thompson. 
Ilhistnitod.     Price  .3s.  6(1. 

"  A  v^ry  ('levcrl.T  imajpiiie^l  aet  of  stories     .      .  will  prove  a  great  favourite  with  the 

vniiii/."     Madam. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  TIDDLEY  WINKS  AND  TAKEY  TUSS.  T..!d 
l>y 'i'heniRclvcs,  and  Kdit-d  by  their  kind  Mistiehs  "Kitty."'  Cli.inii- 
ingly  ilUi.stratod,  and  prettily  bound  in  cloth,  gill.     Pi  ice  .'>3.  6d. 

"  Wf  have  here  a  rery  prettily  got-up  honk  ad ■.pt<?d  to  childrtri    .    .    .    It  is  quite  entortain- 

'\nf.."—Thf  Qitfrix. 

THE    KING    OF    THE    CATS.       A    Christmas   Story    for   older   ohildren. 

Written  and  Illustrated  with   18  original  drawings  by  A.  C.  JStannus. 

Price  39.  6<1. 
"  Rxerllently  Illustrated  by  the  author."— L«7«rary  World. 
"  .\n  ainuaing:  story  of  animal  life."— Oft»«-fr/-. 

THE  ODD  FANCIES  OF  GWEN.  A  r.ook  of  Children's  sloiies  and 
[uoturos,  wiitt^>n  by  (Avk  .  Forwood.  With  10  fuU-pnge  coloured 
pictures  and  numerous  outline  wood  blocks  from  drawings  by  the 
author.     Site,  11^  by  8^  oblong.     Price  '{.i.  6d. 

PETER  QUINN'S  BOOK  OF  MARVELLOUS  FAIRY  TALES.     Bv  tho 

Children's   Friend,    Petp.b   Qpinn.       Illustrated   witli  many  full-imge 
Platos,  and  handsomely  bomid  in  cloth.     Price  3f.  6d. 

WHEN  ALL  THE  WORLD  WAS  YOUNG.    By  W.  St.  Ivbn.     Price  3s.  6d. 

"  .\  picfirr  of  rural  life  ininnj  young  folks  which  coutiiry  people  will  enjoi-    It  has  a  number 
of  I'retty  IIlu»krations." — Scoltman. 

THE  GRANNY  GROWLER  STORIES.      By  Kin  el  Weltch.      With   12 
full-page  IlluBtrations  by  \V.    F.   Coles.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
,   Fricp  3s.  6tl. 

MR.  TUMPSY.  By  Charles  Cuorr.  Illustrated  throughout  by  G.  E. 
Kruger.     Ifandsoniely  bound  in  cloth.     Price  .^s.  6d. 

STORIES  OF  THE  WIND.  By  .Maua.me  Karlott  Blosse.  With  many 
full-page  illustrations  by  ^V.  F.  Coles.     Price  3s.  6d. 

MOTORING  THROUGH  DREAMLAND.  Bv  F.  W.  Wai.teks.  Price 
;<j.  6d.      With  20  Illuitiatioiii;. 

DOINGS  IN  DOGLAND.  A  St^.rr  U.r  all  i:,nse  r.\iO  1ot«  1)u^'«.  By  iixsY 
Rawt.ikc*.      Price  »i.«d.      VVikh  12  rilua«»rat<rn>«. 

FARM-YARD  STORIES.  By  Mapame  Kaki.ujt  Hf.r.s-=sE.  Pi  ice  3s.  6d 
llluetrated. 


MisceHaneous  Publications. 


THE  NEW  CINDERELLA.     Eleven  Plays.     By  Lady  Catherine  Milnks 
Gaskkli*     Clutli  extra,  large  crown  8vo.     I'rioe  68.  (or  each  Play  can 
be  had  in  jinper  covert*  at  6d. ). 
'•  Kx<ellent  reaflinic.  aiiJ  should  lend  thcmselve*  remarkably   well  to   produotioo   b.    ao 
amateur  troupe."— Sujuiay  Spfcial. 

"  Briifht.  «hort  plajs  (which  may  be  had  •eparately)  well  euited  to  amateur  performance."— 
The  niiokman. 

MISS  MARIE  CORELLI.  By  Kent  Caur.  An  Edil-on-de-luxe,  pi  ii.led  on 
MiipcriDr  aiitiqiitf  wove  papt-r,  omwn  8vo,  to  range  in  Hize  with  th«' 
Works  of  this  Popular  Writer.     Illustrated  with  large  speoially-takpi) 

Eioturoe.      Prioo  5«.  nott.      Edition  limited  to  600  copies,    each  copy 
cing  numbere<I. 

SIR  HENRY  IRVING  AND  MISS  ELLEN  TERRY.  By  W^ alter  Cai. 
VERT.  A  n-cml  of  ovtT  twi'iity  years  at  the  Lvceuin  Theatre. 
Illustrated  with  76  Puporl>  pictuies,  many  of  wkif^fi  can  "lever  Ic 
reproiluoetl.  Two  hundnxl  and  fifty  Copies  only  of  thi«  edition  print<v] 
for  England,  and  fif  t  v  for  America.  Each  one  numbered.  Price  Ss.  nott. 
Oi\ly  a/t:w  cnn  now  lie  had. 

AT  HOME  IN  INDIA.     By  Mrs.  Herbert  RrvNoLDa.     Price  6«. 

"  The  outcome  of  a  remarkably  well-kepi  dUry    .     .     .     pIvaMnt  and  attractive  readltiif."— 
Country  Life. 

VIEWS   OF    LIFE  (OF  A  LESSER  MAN).     iMived  fn-m  Popular  Proverhn 
by  CAHnLi?<K  <1i:akf.v.     Just   puhlish'xl.      Cloth  extra.     FoolBcap  8vo. 
Price  Ip.  6d. 
"  The  reader  will  see  that  he  will  get  in  this  volume  lome  wit,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  he 
will  al»o  flud  come  %\»Aom."—Sp^tcUor. 
"  Will  be  read  with  enjoyment  by  most  people."— Fori:** iV*  Potl. 

THE    DAYSPRING    FROM    ON    HIGH.      By  F:8TnER  Faithtcll  Fleet. 

2  vols.     Ga.  each. 

A  Book'  tmy  Lady  ought  lo  have. 
THE  ART  OF  BEING  BEAUTIFUL.    By  S.  G.    In  cloth  covers.     Prioe  Is. 

"  WUl  be  read  with  Interest  by  women."-  Daily  Grnphxc 
"  Such  works  are  no  doubt  needed."— TTif  Scottman. 
"  das  agitat«d  the  entire  oflloe."— Sf.  Jamet'i  Gai'lte. 

"  The  book  Is  w^U  worth  reading:  for  the  good-naturfl  '-ytiirlgm  of  the  witty  Baroness  and 
the  useful  atlvice  which  will  be  found  in  Its  pages."-  Public  Opinion. 
"  The  counsels  of  this  *K3ok  are    .     .    .     full  of  good  renne." -  Sp<ctator. 

MUST  YIELD  TO  WIN.     By  Adiuka.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  3s.  6<1 

A  CHILD  OF  JAPAN.      Bt  Edward  H.  HorsE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Pri.:o 
."Id.  6d. 
"  Thf  re  are  few  v>eople  \\h<-  will  not  want  to  hear  what  sn  lori^  a  r^t-vlonl  of  .Tapan.  and  iw 
Int^Uiger*  a  writer  as  Mr.    Uo'iHe,  has  to  sav  about  the  mlsviouarles  that  their  ad-. oaies 
are  not  williug  to  have  us  know." 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS    Continued. 

Studies  in  Small  Philosophy.  Hy  Hugo  Ames.  Price 
IS.  6d. 

Twlxt  the  Lights  ;  or,  Odd  Notes  from  Odd  Times. 
With  6ther  Sketches  and  Drawings  in  Black  and  White  by 
W.  W.  Fenn.  Author  of  'Half-Hours  of  a  Blind  Man's 
Holiday.'  '  After  Sundown,'  '  Woven  in  Darkness,'  <fec. 
In    Two   Vols.     Price    24s.     With    Frontispiece   by  LouiSK 

JOPLINO. 

Wife,  Yet  no  Wife.  A  Remarkable  Story  of  To-day.  By 
John  Coleman.  Author  of  '  Curly  ;  An  Actor's  Story,' 
'  The  White  Ijidy  of  Rosemont,'  '  Rival  Queens,'  Ac, 
Three  Vols.     Crown  8vo.     Price    31s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Coleman  has  wrilien  a  tale  which  has  the  merit  of  carrying  the 
reader  on  from  page  to  page,  with  a  keen  desire  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the 
narrative." — Globe. 

Uandom  Reoolleotlons.  l^y  Robert  Ganthonv.  Author 
of  '  A  Brace  of  Partridges.'  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations. 
Price  63. 

Twenty.  A  New  Volume  of  Story  and  Song.  A  Gold  Mine 
for  Reciters.  Crown  8vo,  124  pp.,  limp  cloth,  price  is. 
By  Robert  Overton, 

"  The  Sketches  are  light  but  always  spirited,  and  the  verse  is  pleasant  to 
read." — sVo/smdw. 

The  Truth  About  the  Dead  Heart,  Reminiscences  of 
the  Author  and  the  Actors.  By  John  Coleman,  with 
many  full-page  Illustrations  by  Horace  Petherick.  Crown 
8vo,  paper  covers,   is. 

Highlands,  Lochs  and  Qlens.  By  Mrs.  Tom  Kelly, 
illustrated  by  Tom  Kelly.  64  pp.  in  Picturesque  Cover. 
Price    IS. 

Ivpesse  D'Amour   (Varieties  in   Prose  and  Verse). 

By  G.   NiKRA!..     Price  3s.  6d 

The  Marriage  Contract.  (A  Sketch  of  the  Australian 
Federal  Campaign — in  four  acts),  and  other  Poems.  By 
Helen  Orr  Campbf.lj-     Price  ;5s.  6d 


u 

MISCELLANEOUS   PUBLICATIONS    Continued. 

LOVE  STORIES  OF  EMINENT  WOMEN.     Pn-  O*.     Bt  Mi.  WCKxcKts. 

FABLES  AND  FANCIES.      Bj  R.  (i.  Thomsktt.     With  Jy  Illiuinvtious. 
Prioe  Sh.  U<1. 

THE    DEVIL    AND     I.       A    Philoiophio*!    Dmma    in    iw^We   tosnes.       By 
Lkonauu  Llotd.     Cloth  elegant,  4t<>,  )>ovoll»d  boards.     Prio«  6». 
"  Vlioroin  tho'.iKht  had  iiD»|pMKtiM-  jiower."— C/u*/-"   H'-'i. 

MESSALINA.     By  V.  J.  Winbult.     A  Trai;  .1\  l.ii.»etl  ujion  oerWin  •▼•nt8  iu 
llu  reign  of  Finpunir  (ylaudiua.     (Jr«w  ii  Svo,  cloth  vxtra.     Price  Su.  6d. 
"  It  should  b*  rMbd  »itli  ioUrMl  by  arery  on*."— SroUman. 

BACK  NUMBERS.     A  Cullootion  of  Poemu  that  hare  appeared  oooaaiooally 
IU    The   (jHlooirr.       IJy    Dims   DuvAi..     i'iino.       Paper  cuTem  ic   two 
colours.      Price  It. 
"Siuart  parodlM  .  .  .  Tlier*  U  a  ■-•piul  iwIdk  about  ihein."— S/i«^«W  I'uilv  TtUgrtkph. 

JEST  AND  EARNEST.      A  Serita  of  Skot- lies.      Bj  "  Dui  Pai.ob."     Illui 
Iratod  Covor.      Prico   la. 

STANDERTON  UNDER  MARTIAL  LAW.     Priee  li.     By  Euilt  Ouvia 

CaRui.in. 

SMILES  FROM  THE  SUBURBS.     Price  U.     Bj  R.  H.  Rubbkw. 

"The   ilorii;*,    uuiubcriug   {ourte«n,    are  l»riui(ul  of  buiuour.     There  ti  wii,  alavameM. 
and  originality  in  every  page."— i>»«rul««   CourUr. 

•' Light,   frivolou*,   and   whluwieal,    th«  iketche*  will  uaak«  an  hour  paM  plaaaantly." 
—340Uman. 

THAT  GIRL.     Price  Is.     By  John  Rkhdek. 

MERELY  PROVINCIAL  AND  ETCETERAS.     Price  !•     By  A.  C.  Ma»o>. 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE.     Ptice  la.     By  J.  JacQUM. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   PUBLICATIONS    Continued. 

WITH  RONDELS  EIGHTH  DIVISION  Ilf  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Dtditafd 
hy  Special  Pn-miuion  tn  Lord  Robert*.  Heing  a  Volunteer'i  eKperieofa 
with  tho  DiTJiion,  liMHj-lJKW.  By  Thomas  Cbaki.bs  VVbtton,  ex- 
VolunUor,  R. A.M.C.,  '23rd  FieM  Hoepiul,  and  «x  Trooper  34th 
Battalion  Imperial  Yeomanry.  With  many  illustrations.  oSO  pagea. 
Cloth  extra,  crown  8vo.     Price  6a. 

UNIFORM     WITH     THE     ABOVE. 

WITH  METHUEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.     Pri.«  f5i.      By  H.  S.  CUskem. 


BRITAIN'S  SONS  OF  VALOUR.  By  Katb  Stanway.  A  Complete  Record 
of  the  Wiriiiera  of  the  Vk.toria  Cross,  and  how  they  were  won. 
Price  Is. 


»'  pOSMIC  ETHICS       By  CiiAKi.KS  L«E.       fhe  Application  of  Natural  Laws 
to  Social  Probleois.     I'ricc  '.U.  6<1. 
"  Tbt  author's  views  are  Mt  forth  In  a  i-Uar  aiid  conciae  manner."— 5«oU»iaii. 
"An  excellent  work  on  the  evolution  of  kX.\Aq»."-  Pu'lither  and  BuokielUr. 

THE  EXILE  OF  SITA.     A  i<;tury  translated  from  "The  Sanskrit."     By  H. 
*  Janb  Habuino.     Foap.  4to,  oloth  extra.     Price  Sa. 

THE  ROSWICK  BLEND.  A  Collection  of  Poems.  With  oyer  30  full-page 
illustrations.     By  JoHX  Hamilton  Martin.     Price  8«, 

SKETCH  POEMS.  From  the  Portfolio  of  a  Wandering  Artist.  Dedicated 
to  Madame  Gabrielle  Apostoloff.  By  Hbnby  S.  Perkins.  Grown  8yo, 
oloth  extra.     Price  3.s.  6d. 

O'ER  SOUTHERN  SEAS.  A  Volume  of  Poems.  By  O.  J.  Teams.  37'2 
pages.     Cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards.     Price  Cs. 

ECCE  SOMNIATOR  VENIT.     Price  '28.  6d.  net.     By  R.  J.  RiDOCT. 

EPICS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  EMPIRE.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  By  Charles 
Kent. 


^ 


Drane's  Celebrated  ABC  Handbooks. 


A' Be 

'  OF 

SPWCOIltCTINd 


A  np-.v  i-erir*  of  rnnkll  ftttractlvely  printed  and  bound 
Toliinif*,  which  will  go  In  the  pot-Vel-  WriiUn  by 
Sptcialittt.  they  will  b«  found  to  conti^n  all  worth 
knowini;  about  the  <1l(Ter«nt  fubjcctt  upoD  which  they 
treat,  and  y*t  to  dearly  and  plainly  writt«n  that  all 
who  read  will  nndarttand. 


Price   II-   Each. 


Every   Subject   under  the 
Sua  at  easily  explained  as 


ABC 


lUH^tM  llfi$ttmtm  */  Cttr. 

Siu  of  Book,  5)  ly  4}. 


BOUND  IN  RED  CLOTH 
WITH  WHITE  FOIL  LETTERING. 


1      THE  ABC  OF  BRIDGE.     By  E.  A.  Tenxant.     iVacription  and  Rule* 

of  till-  tJuino.     How  to  Score.     How  to  Play.     What  to  Ix;ad,  eto.,  eto. 

"  W«  hart  not  met  a  »>*tUr  gu\dr."- Saturday  JUvi^v. 

"  W«  oommend  thi*  ■Mlltnjr'i  worth  to  all  beg  Inner*  aa  a  renulnely  gtlt-edxcd  Investment"— 
Vh/  Onlooker. 

2.  THE  ABC  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  K.  J.  Wall.  F.R.P.6.  Contain- 
ing inBtructiuiirt  fm  miking  your  own  Ajipliaucem,  and  simple  proctioal 
directions  for  every  branch  of  Photographic  Work.  Illu8trate<l  and 
up-to-date. 

3  THE  ABC  OF  PALMISTRY;  or  Character  and  Fortune  R*^vealed  hy 
the  Reading  of  the  Hand.  By  a  woU-known  Palmist.  With  12  full 
pa^je  illuatratious. 

4.  THE  ABC  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY;  or  How  to  Tell  your  Neighbour's 
Character  by  Reading  His  or  Her  Face.  By  Paul  Bello.  With  C  full- 
page  illustrations. 

5.— THE  ABC  OF  GRAPHOLOGY.  A  Dictionary  of  Handwriting  and 
Character.     By  Wentworth  Bennett.     W^ith  170  illusti-ations. 

6.-  THE  A  B  C  OF  DANCING.     A  Book  of  useful  information  and  geniiuie 

Hiiits  f.  I  Dancers  and  Loamers.     By  EnwARu  ScoTT. 

7.— THE  ABC  OF  SOLO  WHIST.  By  Edwin  OLrvER.  De.wiptlon  and 
Rul."  of  the  f^nnie     How  to  Score      How  to  Play     TTJiat  to  I.'a«l.  et«. 


DRANE'S  ABC   HANDBOOKS-Contlnued. 

IHE  ABC  OF  TABLE  TENNIS.     By  C.  ii.  Eamea.     Telling  all  there 
i8  to  be  told  on  Table  Tennis  or  Ping-Pong.     Rules.     Style  of  Play,  etc. 

9. -THE  ABC  OF  HOUSEKEEPING.  AGuido  toall  Housckeeperfl.  What 
•o  ilo  and  Hnw  to  Ki'ij)  a  Houso  in  Order.     By  J.  N.  Bell. 

10  -THE  A  B  C  OF  SWIMMING.  This  book  will  t«ach  anyone  who  can  read 
how  to  iSwim  in  Five  Minutes.  Bj  an  ex-Captain  of  a  Ix>ndon 
Swimming  Club. 

11.  THE  A  B  C  OF  GARDENING.  What  lo  Sow  or  Plant,  and  how  to  Qrow 
it  in  a  Window  Ix)x.  (Jnenhoufto,  Cotta^'o,  Villa,  or  Roof  Garden. 
Everything  made  as  simple  as  A  B  C.     By  a  Practical  Gardenor. 

12. -THE  ABC  OF  MOTORING,  by  C.  W.  Broww,  is  the  Book  you  need. 
Driving,  Gearing,  Chiulics,  Accumulators,  Cooling,  Glossary,  etc.,  oto. 

"  A  splendid  shilliriK's  worth.  A  verlt«ble  child's  primer  of  the  automobile,  by  which  I,  (or 
on»,  hope  to  \^ro6U"—AthUtic  Snct. 

"  It  oonveyt  the  information  In  a  simple  style,  and,  as  a  primer,  will  make  the  elemeota  of 
motoring  clear  to  the  betriiinrr."     Th'-  Motor  !>nei. 

13. -THE  A  B  C  OF  CARPENTRY.     By  (iEo.  Day.    Fully  illustratod.     Can 
I      you  drive  a  nail  ?     It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  so,  and  how  to  make 
many  simple  things  for  your  homo. 

14. -THE  ABC  OF  THE  RIFLE.  By  CapUin  HERnKKx  A.  Jones,  with  an 
introduction  by  Major  tlio  Hon.  T.  J.  Freemantlo,  V.D.  Evolution  of 
the  Rifle,  the  Magazine  Ritlc,  Theory  and  Practice,  Minature  Shooting, 
Clubs  and  Ranges,  Wallingfonls,  Maxims,  etc.,  etc. 

•   .\  l>ook  of  which  it  givee  us  pleaeure  to  speak  h\gh\y. "—Voluntrn-  Serrice  Gaitttt, 
'  W'r   hare   perused   its  pages  with   pleasure  and  satisfaction.     Mr.  Jones  strivsa  at  being 
nitrili|(i)'le,  and  he  has  siiccefded  adniiraMy."— .4rmy  and  Navy  GatttU. 

15  -THE  ABC  OF  CAGE-BIRDS.  By  W.  Pekctval  Westell.  Is  the  very 
Lateet  and  most  Up  to-date  Book  on  the  Subject,  and  oontainB  all 
Directions  for  Choosing,  Ii»»»ding,  Managing,  Breeding,  and  the  Treat 
nient  of  Diseases. 

16.  THE  ABC  MEDICAL  GUIDE.     Edited  by  Alexander  Ambrose,  B.  A. , 

LL.D.,  M.D.,  etc..  Silver  Medallist  in  Medicine,  etc..  Coroner  for  the 
Metropolitan  Dinsion  of  Essex.  Thi.'<  book  has  saved,  and  will  still 
save,  many  hundreds  of  pnund.s  in  Doctor's  Bills.  It  is  a  complete 
Medical  Guide  for  the  Household,  and  contains  most  Valuable  Hintf 
for  the  Pre.^ervation  of  Health. 

17.  -THE  A  B  C  OF  COOKING  FOR  INVALIDS.    By  Mrs.  John  Kiddle.    It 

will  show  you  how  Soups,  Meatfl,  Sauces,  Beverages,  Jellies,  EggH, 
Puddings,  etc.,  etc.,  should  be  prepared.  Anything  and  everything 
an  invtilid   ouitht  to  have. 


DRANE'S  ABC   HANDBOOKS    Continued. 

i8  — THE  A  B  C  OF  THE  DOG.     liy  Hakuld  Tkemay.ne.     Will  givo  luudi 
important  iiifurmalion. 

"  Hkody  aod  knotrledirable  »l  ihc  wme  lime."— 5(.  Jam,-t'*  GiUtttr. 

"  OoDtAlni  k  ntu-t'cllous  amount  of  Information  in  »  vrr>  few  wopI*,  and  Is  a  work  no  doc 
owner  ahould  fail  to  poaaeM."— rA«  World. 

"  Should  find  a  pla<:e  on  lh«  boukdiich-ea  of  all  «  ho  ke«(>  a  lio^.'—Th*  Lady. 

19. -THE  ABC  OF  THE  HORSE.     %  Hak.h.d  Tbemav.vk.    I«  a  boc.k  y.n 

nhoulfl  Iniy. 
"  A  oodcIm  aad  clearly-wrillen  Utile  book,  which  can  be  re<'oniiuen<lc<l"— TA/-  SporUman. 

"  It  okD  b«  rvoommended  with  'X>nflilt<no«  to  ttaoM  (or  whcNia  puruul  it  haa  beta  prcparr<l." 
—  Land  and  Water. 

20. -THE  A  B  C  OF  STAMP  COLLECTING.    Uy  Fur.i..  J.  Mei.viixk,  IV«i 

dt'Ut  of  tli<>  .luiiiui  Villi. i*'li^  ^.«  i.  ty  of  liondon.  A  ^Juido  to  tlio 
Instruct ivo  ami  KiiU'rtuiitiiig  Study  of  lliu  World's  Pu-sUige  St&mfM, 
with  237  illustmliijUM. 

"  Mr.  '.  J.  Melville'*  'The  A  DO  uf  Stamp  <>>ne<?lln{;'  should  be  In  the  oolle«llon  of  ev«r.N 
pbllatelljt,  whether  be  be  old  or  younc,  enperlenced  or  a  mere  beirinnT  It  U  but  a 
•mall  book,  yet  It  contain*  in  revlkble  form  a  volume  of  oondenee-l  infoniMtion  from 
which  all  but  the  «.tvaii<-ed  epeoialiat  could  •'■aroety  fall  to  gather  valuable  Infonnatlon 
while  readlnf  for  hie  private  amuwment."— rA«  Mommuj  Pott. 

21.— THE  A  B  C  OF  GOLF.     I'-y  A.  J.  Robertson.     Full  instruction.i  for 
plnying  iho  Game,  .in<l  oontaina  complete  list  of  Hulo«.     Illustrated. 

22.-THE  A  B  C  OF  PHRENOLOGY.     I'.y  R.  Dimslaf^  St.^ker.     Fully 
Illustrated. 

23.-THE  A  B  C  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE.     Hy  AuTJirR  Ra>-8ome. 

24.— THE  A  B  C  OF  CHESS.    By  HowAKt>  Staunton. 

26.-THE  A  B  C  OF  HOW  TO  SPEAK  WELL.     I'y  CnABLES  H.\btlbt. 

28.-THE  A  B  C  or  COMMON  BLUNDERS.     1-v  Lii  vhu:6  Haktley. 

27.-THE  A  B  C  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.    Ry  Euked  Wabde. 

28.— THE  A  B  C  OF  ROLOLO.      By  .1.  Tbomah.     The  New  Lawn  Ganio. 
Pronounoed  to  be  an  iinprovemeQt  on  Citiquet. 

29.-THE  A  B  C  OF  BILLIARDS.     By  Stdenuam  Dixon. 

20. -THE  A  B  COFPROGRESSIVE  WHIST    By  Fbank  Sienckr.    Ruhit, 
PriXL^lure,  ami  Kliiiuello  ;  v.  itli  Hiuls  uu  I'lay  aud  rriio-Wiiuiing. 


BOOKS  ON  THE  FiSCAL  QUESTION. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  FREE  TRADE.     As  nn.v.-fl  by  tho  Foreign  Coinmrree 
of  Kiiglaiid.     By  Aktiu  R  Fei-i.,  M.A.,  F.S.S.     Price  Is. 

"  Mr.  ArLhur  Pell  makes  it  abiiiKlintly  clear  Ihat,  as  thing's  are  Koin?  on  at  thit  mcineii^ 
«i-  are  payinpr  for  goine  part  of  the  exeem  of  imports  over  exports  with  CApit*!,  not  wii 
prollis.     llow  lon^  can  wt  iifford  to  do  thi«T"— (rVaiyoir  Herald. 

"  May  Ue  studied  with  ailvanta^fe."— G7a#<7f/ir  Itfrald. 

"  A    telliii):   indictment   of  a   policy   whl':h   has   well-niKh  ruined   EDKlish   agrioulture."— 
Ajncultural  WurUi. 

THE  JOSEPH  JINGLE  BOOK.    By  Mostyn  Pioott.     Price  la. 

"  .Mr.  I'iKOtt  8  !tkill  in  topical  verse  la  well  known    .    .    .     if  extremely  cl<ver  and  acnisiiig." 
^Lii^riiool  (.'oiinVr. 
"  Kxtrernel)  smart  vrraet  apropos  to  the  fl*  al  ixiVii-y  i|iie!«tion."— Oiiii/f-v  Aili'4irliii--i: 

JOHN    BULL   &  SONS.   LTD..   MUTUAL  PROTECTION   ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION.     By  F.   W.   Kincst-.n.     Price  Is. 
"A  .-leverlv  wrou^'hlout  economic  ti\->o\og\ie."  -  S-i'tmutn. 

THE    IMPERIAL    GAME.      As    playc<l    by    llie    Xatiung.      Price  U.     By 
Antiwood. 


'( 


BRITAIN'S    WEALTH    IN    GREATER    BRITAIN.      By  H.  S.  Thomas 
Price  Is. 
"The  hook  It  likely  to  prove  \i»ttul."~  Tu-flaf. 

HE  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  OF  ENGLAND'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 

for  the  p-i-st   Kl  y«>Ars.     By  AuTUfR  Fki.i,,   .M..\.,   F  .S.."<.     Price  (>.l. 
"  Kiill  of  useful  fact*  and  fl(fur««."—  LMbury  R^orUr. 
"The  iiibject  U  admirably  dealt  with."    MeUor  Mowbray  Timt». 


FETTERED  TRADE.    Price  U.     By  Anwcb  Cami'bell. 

*THE  FISCAL  PROBLEM.     Price  3s.  Cd.   ntt.  ;  or  in  Paper  Cover,  la.     By 
Dr.  A.   E.   .Mr.sRo. 


THE    CHINESE    LABOUR    QUESTION. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  LABOUR  PROBLEM.     I'm-  2..  M.  net.;  or  in  Pai>cr 
Cover,  Is.     By  Dr.  A.  E.  McNRO  (of  Johdnneaburg). 


MODERN    SEWAGE    DISPOSAL.     Price    Is,    nd.     By  JIenuv   Lkmmoi.s- 

Cannon. 

'■  Author  of '  The  Sanitarv  Inspcct/^r'a  Guide,'  and  evidently  ia  thoroughly  acquaint,  d  with 
the  whole  business."— XocflZ  Giiernir-ent  Jounuil. 


FARMING    IN    THE    CANADIAN    NORTH-WEST.     Price  U.     IW  An 
Old  Setti.br. 
"  It  ia  Just  the  work  to  place  in  the  hands  of  intandiag  w\,t\m,"—MarUorou{fh  Tim<^. 
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DRAN£^Ev!RY0NES8iR)PUURBc>O1«.S  N? 


YERYONe'S 


PHOTOGRAfflY 


EJWALLFRSi 
Clotm  6-  Leather  V 


DRANE'S    H    n 
EVERYONE'S  BOOKS. 

Cloth  Extra.  6d. 
Leather,  Ullt  Lettered,  Is. 

The  practical  character  of  these 
MaTuiala  is  fullj  proved  bj  their 
LXtciisiye  Circulation.  The  uni* 
Teri&Uy  favourable  opicion  ex- 
pr*  fed  of  them  is  a  guarantee  of 
tliL-ir  excellence  and  utilitr  ;  and 
the  Publifi.i.r  can  conliiiently 
recoiiunond  thnn  ns  trustworthy 
guides  in  their  separate  depart- 
inent«. 

Lloyd's  Xeto4  says  of  this  series  : 

"They     are     wfll    printed,    well 

bomul.  and  written  by  sf>ecialista, 

I   \  1/   y  WCLOTrl  6-  Leather  li|       Rfror,lin„'   a   prc-at  amount  of   in- 

Houu...rt  spno.mcn  of  covr.  formntiuii  in  an  exceedingly  cheap 

si>«  of  Booh,  Bi    *i.  and  handy  form  " 

GVERYoriB    HIS    OWN    DOCTOR  :   or,   The   nonsehold   Medicai 

Gil. I.e.      I  V  I'r.  .\MHK"^F.,  Coroner  for  the  Mctrojvjlitan   I'ivision  of  Essex. 

i'.")!    |ia„'-^.     •'.Oth  Thouiiiiid.  

EVERYONE'S  GUIDE  TO  PHOTOGRAPETY.  How  to  maks 
your  own  appliMi ■•  >*.  nnd  niraple  prn' rioBl  direction!,  fur  every  branch  of 
Photoj'rai.hi.- \V(,-k.  Bv  K.  .T.  Wall  F.Il.I'.S.  .'•0th  Ihou sand. 
EVERYONE'S  HOUSEKEEPING  COMPANION  Containing 
lI'iifH  Bii.i  R.'.-ii>.8  forkll  k  n  l^of  I'-ioki";,'.  Prrfervin;T.  ricklinjr.  Jtc.  25t  najre^ 
HOW  TO  SPEAK  "WELL  IN  PUBLIO  AND  PRIVATE. 
I»y  Chari.ks  Hap.ti.ey.  A  most  useful  Aid  to  <J1>  rtrymcn.  Public  Speakers, 
.:i>a.]eM   Tliratri'-al  Amu'- urn   >S:c..  .tc.       N'earlv  100  Thousand  «r.!d. 

EVERYONE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  COMMON  BLUNDERS 
IN  Si'tAKiNO  AND  WRITING.  Corre-tc-d  and  explained;  containinj^  Valu- 
able Spelling  and  Grammatical  Rales,  Hints  on  Punctuation  and  Pronuncia- 
tion, a  T»i('tir)narv  of  Abhr^  Ti-iMnnn,  &f.    190  pape^    By  CHARLES  HartlkT. 

POULTRY  Ai^^D  PIGEONS:  Their  Varieties,  Management,  Breeding 
;i:)d  D'rvastj.  I'v  I'r<;ii  I'lprn  A  new  and  Thoroughly  Revised  E'lition, 
!'.v  .lAMr.s  S.  Gmit,...   \u*hor  uf  "  >ly  Canarv  Book." 

HARTLEY'S  RECITER  AND  ELOCUTIONIST  Bt  Chaklbs 
Hartlkt.  Compripiii.'  ■.■:i!i!?.h!f- hir-t'on  I;  tin/.  Dramatic  Reading, and  Act- 
iuir,  with  oontribiUiuns  bv  tl.  R.  .^iMs.  Clkmf.-VT  .Scott.  RoBT.  Ovibton,  fcc. 

"EVERYONE'S  HANDBOOK  OF  HOME  ARTS."  ByGEOBOR 
Day,  F.  R.M.S.  Contains  instructions  for  making  articles  for  every  home, 
both  useful  and  ornani'^ntal.     Fu'lv  illn«trated. 

"EVERYONE'S  STAMP  ALBUM"  Containing  spaces  for  about 
1,000  .^jtaiDi'S,  oonveii  ii:;v  arrange!  aco.r  iinij  to  their  respective  countrie.i 
A  most  handy  pocket  volume  for  «maU  o^l'iections  and  for  keeping- dnj)licat«.i 
in.     Without  exc*'pti"ii  the  cht'ap'^'t  lx)ok  of  th?  kind  ever  iBSuel. 

EVERYONE'S  HANDBOOK  OP  BRITISH  BRBBDING- 
BIRr>S  By  W.  PKBriVAi.  Wf.stELI.  Cuntainin?  a  cnmplrfr  deacriptioo  of 
all  Birds  known  to  Breed  in  the  Britiah  Islea.  thtir  Habits.  N.-sts,  Ejijs,  Ac. 
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Drane's  Remarkable  Bijou  Biographies 


Sin  of  Huok,  5  by  3J. 


Th»  Tolniiies  nrr,  .m  iha  n»me  uf  lh(>  aerie*  iiiilic*lC'S, 
itiiiall.  It  it  |KiMil>!a  10  carry  th«ui  in  tli*  jacket  ]>ockf^ 
%\ilhout  Oic  illi^htett  iuconreDicaci. 

Th«v  Are,  in  crinlitiif,  p«p«r,  aud  Ijindlng,  e<|Uftl  in 
iliiallty  to  aiiT  half-<Towu  roluiiit  on  Ibf  iiiacket. 

*  *     ♦ 

Authoritatively  Written,  Well  Prluted. 
Substantially  Bound  (lo  Urcea  Clotb),  \\  bite 
Poll  Ictterlnt.  with  Spaclal  Portraits. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Price  6d.  and  Is.  each^ 


What  the  Preas  says  the  Bijous  are:  — 

"In  Ml  kft  whtu  'eitracU,'  '•McncM,"  aud  '  Ubloiii*'  ar«  to  luuch  in  fkrour  micb  hig:hly- 
OomprMMd  Utarature  will  no  Joubt  b«  popular."— Jtfi«rrii)i(/  J'ott. 

y"  ThM*  litll*   boolu  are   intert.'»tiii^,  isformatlTt,  ahd  cleverly   written    .     .  (lasers  e 

niiioh  mom  ihaij  a  iiucc4i»  (U  ainufili'.     .     .  Uot  ui>  very  ]>r«ttlly,  quite  wuuderfuUy  so,  in 

biudiriK,  impcr,  and  type.     A  c-oUcclioii  ou  a  bookjibeu  would  bare  a  ytxy  attract  ire  appear- 
auce." — Saturday  Rtiieir. 

"Coocliely  written,  clearly  printed,  aad  ^v«  juat  the  facte  that  buay  people  arc  auxloue  lo 
kno'w"—Lioyii'i  -V#u'«. 

"They  are  coiupai.'t  in  form,  and  full  of  Information,  tt-rMly  and  luddlv  ■^i\tn."—9uiutay 
Sun. 
"  Delightfully  dftlnty  little  voluniee  for  ■ixpencr."— Ldt/j/'f  PuAoriaL 

"  DaiuLiiv  bound  and  printed,  iheae  conoiee  and  wellwrittca  little  Nolumet  itre  pleasant  to 
read."— G'iawow  Doilv  i<a>^ 
^         "  In  eaib  rtuit  the  biographer  hai  done  hli  work  well."— Wc*ffm  ilurnini  SrwK. 


PRICE    SIXPENCE    EACH. 

1.  -THE  RT.  HON.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P.  By  Ainiiia  WArxAci. 

The  Sunday  Sun  commendi  it  "  to  the  Annlophobi  ul  home  and  abroa'l." 

2.-L0RD  KITCHENER.    By  W.  Francw  Aitkkn. 

"A  brtgl.l,  lively  book,"  says  Lloyd's. 

3.— LORD  ROBERTS.     By  Ernest  Rcsseix. 

"  Peeerves  to  be  called  iTilliaiU,"  acconiing  to  tht  Glasgme  Daily  3iail 

4.-MR.  JOHN  BURNS.  M.P.    By  G.  H.  Ksott. 

'■  by  no  mfaos  the  ;  ait  inteieetin^  of  the  Bijou  I'.ioifraphlea." — Lloyd'M. 

5.  -LORD  SALISBURY.     By  Edward  Salmojj. 

6.  DR.  W.  G.  GRACE.     By  Aoton  Wye. 


7. 

8.- 

9. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACH-Double  Volumes. 

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII.  By  Habry  Whate.-s. 
MISS  MARIE  CORELLI.  By  Kent  Carr.  Double  Volume. 
LORD  KELVIN.     By  J.  Mcnro.     Double  Volume. 


10.-  VISCOUNT  WOLSELEY.    By  Ernest  RrssEix. 

1!.    THE  RT.  REV.  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.     By  F.  J.  MELvn.i.g. 
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DRANE'S 

Universal  Manuals. 

Price    One    Shilling    each. 

MY  CANARY  BOOK.  CooUioa  Cb*pt«n  oo  tL«  Choio*  of  •  Bird 
V»n»t;M,    t'-U|{«>a.     Vl*:.A|[rn.*ot.     Dim— ■«,     Brr^dtng,     Make,    4c  Hi 

THK  OAT :  Its  HlHtory  and  DlBoajiM.  with  M6tbo<l.<4  ol 
Adjalui«t4>riiig  Modlclne     n.  ■*  •   ':^  .  ,.:>), ic  i.m.t  •  lit. 

PRBIVOH  MADE  EASY  FOR  SELF  I.E  aRNRRS.  by  c:  K 
H>»TitT,  .rt  muct   f  liOiAr,  «   KolJ 

hiji-AUAt  ._.:.     :    _,  ret   l'n>Bu      .-  a   T«rMtioa,  *n.^ 

•  Liat  of  OTW  6,000  Fraocb  Worda  ftod  I'bmaM  u»  IVimmuq   Um 

HOME    BiADB     '  II   «    to   kUk*    u>a    K»«p    Uw.    »iib 

li.oiAfkj   oil    Tr^p  1  :«.:.    I"  i..n»'.    H       !  :  «•    *r.  !    "^^    r:r,r.    br    C 

VlHB      CooUiQ*— Appt*.     A] 

(l^ry.  Covtl.p,  C^ffA*  '.  !> 

litr<ni%gt>.  l^a.  >ti     ''  ,'.    tCMp 

b*frT.  lUjuUi^b.  H*  ..    i_      ,.    ^         1      .  »:.!  M»*a 

XnC  NEWSPAPER  DICTIONARY,  CU-  f*l  uid  Fomfo  QaoU 
Uoat,  I'ruTu-ba,  \Vor<i«.  Kx):^  -n*  an  i  I'brMra  >•/  frvqarat  ooc«rr«a«* 
Tr%n*Ut*J   »iid    IxpA-nod     or    <   ii4«l.«J    UaBTUT. 

OARVINO    MADE     EASY;     >f.    Prmrtic*]    In»lni-M.«n«    wh«r»b7    • 

''«    Uo»f ol    Ar  '  fif    aytr    b« 

f   Fiab,    F.r^h    ■.  <  .    '.'.,{*tbM 

wi'  >a*    i%it    Um    I>««tM«Uua    of    th«     IhDUff     Table.       llj    A 

M.  T 

THIJORAMMATICALRBMBMBRANOBR;or.  Aib  foi  Corn* 
..    4ad  Sp<  A  !ul:«      Bj    C^4«i.n    HAaruT 

•    of    Fr.gl  »r.    I>:t;i:->- .«    a*    Oramsur,    I'»rtr 

oj   dp«ecL,    I  N  .:,   G«odm  til 

NnUOl,     (\aMN  •  vj     pTftDOfltU, 

R'UUre  FriinoaiL*.  !  rba, 

ShAll   M>d    Wii;,     1.  .  of 

W»r«la,   C'p.ral   Iy*tt«rs,   RoiM  ior  bpeuuic   iioabl*  k   aa<i   p.    A    H^ott 
STnttz.    Pucctvat'.oo,  4«. 


2S 

DRANE'S     UNIVERSAL    MANUALS 

(  Cntnmfd  , . 

THH  OLHRKS  DICTIONARY  OP  OOMMEROIAL  TERMS. 
I  ust&ioa  rzpla:.aUuaB  vt  \iyvr\T\it  of  300  l'««-ulur  Ttrinaand  Ex|ir(Mtonk 
a*«d  in  But:n««i  «xi<i  Merab«JiL«'  UfficM  A  moat  uj«iul  book  in  thr 
(ocating-boOM,  and  iDdiapenaablo  to  ftjouog  man  jtiit  entehog  batiot-Mi  lif*. 

COTTAGE   AND   DAIRY   FARMING;    or,  How  to  Cultivate 

Two  to  Twenty  AcrcH,  ..•..;.i  i.i.^-  tL*.  M*n<i^«nifjit  of  cV.wi, 
I'lgt,  and  I'uuitrj,  and  tb«  Makiitg  of  Buttor  and  Cbeaae.  Bj  Mabtix 
I>uTi  ■  ard  J     Daktuk. 

THE  GARDENERS  RECIPE  BOOK,  ooQUiSing  M«tiiod«  uf 
l)p«;rojing  a.i  Kmi'i  vi  Vcmun  and  In««ct«  injunuat  to  tba  Oardcn, 
With  PrtveatiTM  and  (.'urr«  for  the  <kffer«tH  I)iaM*<-«  of  Planta,  and 
Oirvotiooi    for    tbr    PrrMrTatioo    of   Tr««a,   Fruit.   Kluwvra,   kc,   kc.      B/ 

WiLUAM    JOKM 

OUTHILL  (Jamea)  THE  GARDENER  3  MANUAL  of  tb*  Qui- 

•.,\*;.vr.     .'   M;  \r-Ui'.  '  u   ..:i.!f'-f».   M<-i<<tr«,   .'^;r« » Ij^ffir*  <»nd  tb<«  Vin« 

MARKBT  GARDENING:  iiirmg  in  daUil  tii*  Tarioiu  Metbod* 
adi>i>t«d  bj  (jArdcfian  ;n  groin. ij^-  the  S*.r«»^><Trj,  Rhubarb.  Filbarta, 
y.xtlj  Polalooa,  Aiparagut,  So*  Ka]*,  (.■«!jb.«^r«,  Caul.flowcra,  C«lary, 
bran*.  1'mu,  Hrtu»e;i  .Sproau.  6p>oacb,  R«dube«,  L«t(a.-<>,  Onioaa, 
(.'art  ■:•.  Turn  pi,  Wa!«r  Cr«aa.  kc      By   Jamc*  CcthiU-,   F.R  11  9 

THE  MUSHROOM.  A  TrMiiM  on  tbo  Coluratioa  of  tbe  Muibraom, 
«iib    Ap^>«&d;x    by   Jamu   CuTBiu.,    F  K  H  8. 

THE  CUCUMBER  AND  MELON  A  Tre^tiio  on  ih-  Culiiv.»tion  of 
■bi"   ("uw-unibrr   »!ij    kicloii.      Hy  Jamk*   CtTBiLL,   F.H  \l  S 

THE  POTATO.  PrAct«.c»J  In»?™ctK>n«  for  the  CultiYttu.n  of  lb«  Potato, 
a:»o  (.>;  '..'ir  ^titiA^rmci.t  uf  A«pirK^-jt,  Sea  Kale.  Hbub^rb.  ^'bicury  a« 
a  8a. a!,    r.aiit*..    C-.rrj,    L:qoortc«,    Khubarb   Win*-,   and    Pr.ft«rT«      By 

jAMLIi     L'l  TlULl  .     F    1'.    H    S 

THS  STRAWBERRY.  The  Cultor*  of  the  Strawberry,  a«  practited  by 
(ha  Aulbor,  ■how:^^  how  to  ubiain  cMrlr  •&■]  l^rga  cr<'ps  oa  a  >mall 
pievo  of  groond.     By  Jauej  Cuthili.,    KR. U.S. 

THE  VTNB.  SuggMtiooa,  founded  on  Natural  I..Awa,  apon  a  batter 
ityitt'  ni  of  cnltiTatinu  tbe  Vine,  with  a  Ti^w  to  t^e  pr<  v.-ntion  or  mitigation 
«f  the    MiHew  or   Diseaae.     By   JaMU   Ccthill,    F.R  H.S 

SKATING,  AS  IN  CANADA.  By  I>oci*  Rcbkk»tki.k,  AmAteur 
i.hA.'itpion  o{  Amcr  cA  ft-r  1866  and  1886;  Champion  of  Canada  from  1882 
to  1888.  Contain!  fall  direction*  for  Plain  and  Figurt  Skating,  and 
ia  illoat rated   with  orer  60  expUnatory   d:igranu. 


DRANE'S  SERIES  OF  MODERN  POETS. 

Tastefully  B»uvfl  in   Pah   filue  and   White   Oov*rs. 
Royal  I61U0. 
PRICE     ONE     SHILLING     EACH. 
1. -POEMS  OF  PASSION.     KC'th  Thou.«ud. 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wlloox. 

"  Mrs.  Wilcox's  pooinii  are  all  rich  in  ideaa.  Shu  often  oondonaua  a  whole 
I'.  t(0  ill  A  stoiiza  and  leuvea  the  great  truth  sparkling  and  clearer  thnn  the 
Kiiktor  would  ujftk"'  it  in  a  labourotl  argmuont." 

"  May  be  read  with  distinct  plooaurc." — Manchtsttr  Ovardian. 

"The  pooniH  all  have  the  supreme  imrit  uf  brevity,  and  thoy  run  with  an 
rasy  lilt." — Sunday  T\m<.s. 

2.  POEMS  OF  PLEASURE.     .V»ih  Thousand. 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

"  Mrs.  Wilcox  iu  this  colleotion  runs  tliu  whole  gamut  of  the 
orootions.  She  is  decidedly  the  ui«!it  succcs«fui  <>f  the  poetessoa  of  the 
|iti-!>eiit  day.  ' 

3.  MAURINE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     144  pages. 

By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

"  '  Maurine '  is  a  oharmiDg  story  of  lore  and  self  sacrifico,  told  in 
Mi«    Wilcox's  deliglitful  style." 

4.  POEMS  OF  LIFE.     IM  pagng. 

By  Ella  Wheeler  WJlcox. 

5.  THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  A  VAGABOND. 

A  Smau.  VoLi  ml  or  SpraiTBD  Poims. 

By  E.  Heron-Allen. 

6.  -FORTY  FANCIES  AND  SEVEN  SONGS. 

A    VOM  MK    uf    POKMS. 

By  Amelia  M.  Barker. 

Dedicated  by  .iptciU  pemiiisxoi.    b   H.R.H.    Th"   PriiictM  of  WaUt. 

7.  -GARDEN  OF  MEMORIES  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  Mabel  Urkin- 

wooD.     Bound  in  fancy  Ijoards,  white  cloth  back,  and  gold  lettering. 


THE  ABBOTSFORD  SERIES 


Cloth 
EUKant. 


BIRTHDAY    BOOKS. 

Price  1/6.   EipMiaUj  »niu;  lu  tor  Gift  Hooks. 

Pdtt*  QraUi,  OolJ  L«IUr«J  on  tiidr    Oitt  S'ljes,  liomid 
Comtn,  '2;Q  mh. 


I^ot.  ti  'r  «». 
THE     LANQUAQl-:     OF 

A  Floral  Book  for  i(.>,iaitrini 


'•OEMS     FROM     TENNYSON.'        A 

I'.ook  fuirc'.'oriliDg  tho  BiiLbdeybof  Frienda 
witii  quotatioin  from  the  worka  of  the 
late  Poet  L»nroate,  and  Portrait  on  Plata 
Papor. 

"POET'S    WHISPERS.        A    Birthday 

biiok  for  all :  forming  a  Hirthday  Uegister, 
with  one  or  more  quotatiuu:!  from  the  beet 
known  Fo«ta  for  each  clny  iu  the  year, 
selected  by  E.  NnHUir 

FLOWERS     BIRTHDAY     RECORD." 

the  Birthdays  of  Friends,  containing  a  care- 


fully chuHen  quotation  for  each  day  iu  the  ye«r,  a  compltto  Lang^uage  of 

FloweiH,  and  b«:iutiful  Kroiu.i|  i>n-. 

THE  QIRL'^  OWN  BIRTHDAY  BOOK,"  oontaiua  carefully 
•«l«cleJ  quotations,  especialiy  suitable  for  GirU,  for  each  day  in  tb« 
year,  and  inacea  for  recorJiu'^'  the  Birthdaye  of  their  Friend*;  selected, 
fritteii,  una   &rr\uj{t'J   by   1'..    Nlsbit,    with    Portrait. 

The     ABBOTSFORD     BIRTHDAY     BOOK."      A  Book  for  reoord 

ing  tile  BiriLdaya  of  Friends,  \rith  choice  paaeagea  selected  from  the 
wntingi  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  beautifully  engraved  portrait  of  this 
popular  Author  printed  on    Plate  Paper. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE."  A  Book  for  registering  the  datea  of  Friends' 
Birthday*,  with  carefully  selected  passages  from  the  writings  of  Robert 
Burns,  illustrated  with  Four  full-page  hitgravings  and  a  finely  engraved 
Portrait   of    Burns. 

HAPPY  THOUGHTS."  A  Book  for  registering  the  Birthdays  of 
one's  Friends,  containing  carefully  selected  quotations  for  each  day  in 
the  yeaj  from  the  works  of  the  most  fam.ius  Writers.  By  Gorpon  Philip 
Hood,  with  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  Mark  Twain  printed  on  Plate 
Paper.     256  pages. 

GREAT  THOUGHTS."  A  Birthday  Book  for  All,  containing  choice 
paasagee  from  the  g^reat  Proee  Writers,  selected  and  arranged  by  G.  S.  G. 
With  •  Frontispiece. 

GEMS  FROM  DICKENS."    A   Book   for   recording   the   Birthdays  of 

Friends,    with   quotations   for   each   day   in   the   year   from  the   works  of 

this  ever-popular  Author.  A  splendid'  Portrait  of  Charles  Dickens  is 
given  as  a  Frontispiece,  printed  on  Plate  Paper. 

GEMS  OP  THOUGHT."  A  Book  for  recording  favoxirite  passages 
from   Book-Land,    Pulpit,    and    Platform. 

THE   FORTUNE-TELLING    BIRTHDAY   BOOK."     By  Catekina. 

Containing  «  prophecy  and  suitable  quotation  for  each  day  in  the 
vear,   Lucky  Stones  of  the  Months,   &c.,   &c. 
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DRANB'S  WEI. I  -KNOWN  SERIES 


Scripture  &  Other  Birthday  Books, 


AH  th«  H^'oht  in  th4 
itylt 


Sli*  af  Iv^k  ^i  b/  i^ 


Ser\4t  ar4  publithtd  in  thi  follctcinf 
t  of  binding,  riz.: — 

Price  Is* 

Olotb    Extra,     Gilt    Ed^co,    New    Deai^na 
Lettered  Back  and  Side. 

Price  18.  6d. 

Freooh  Morocco.   Gilt  Eilgc«,  Gilt  I.i'ttorec 
on  Side,  In  Protector  Wrapper. 

Price  28« 

Paste   Grain,    Gold    Lettered    on    Side,    Oil' 
Edfree,  Round  Comers. 

Price  28.  6d. 

Paate  Grain.  Padded  Sides,  Gilt  Edges,  Golf 
Lettered  on  Side,  Round  Oonien. 


-THE  FORTUNE-TELLING  BIRTHDAY  BOOK."    By  OATWiiifA. 

Containing  a  prophecy  and  luitable  quotation  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
Lucky  Stones  of  the  Months,  kc.,   4c. 

-THE  TENNYSON  BIRTHDAY  RECORD."  A  Book  for  record- 
ing the  Birthd.iya  of  Fnendi,  with  aelectiona  from  the  work*,  and 
Portrait  of  the  lato  Poet  Laureate. 

*THE  BRONTE  BIRTHDAY  RECORD,"  A  Book  for  recording 
the  BirthdaT8  of  Friends,  with  selections  from  the  works  of  the  .Sister* 
Bronte,   and'  Portrait  of  Charlotte  Hront/-. 

"THE  SHAKFSPEARE  BIRTHDAY  PECOPD."  A  Book  for  re 
cordinn  the  Birthliys  of  Friends,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  Portrajt 
of    Sbikt^speare    printed    on    Plate    PHper. 
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•THE  LONGFELLOW  BIRTHDAY  RECORD."  A  Book  for  w 
oordiag  tile  Birt-bdaji  of  Frienin,  with  «  bMUtifnIly  eiignivH  Portrait 
of   I/ODgfello^r   pnatod  on   Plate    Paper 

'THE  POETICAL  BIRTHDAY  RECORD."  A  Bo.A  for  registering 
the  d*t«t  of  Friendi'  Birth  !ay»,  with  a  flnalj  engraved  Portrait  of  Byron 
printed  on   i'Jate  Paper. 

THE  HUMOROUS  BIRTHDAY  RECORD."  A  Book  for  register- 
ing the  Birthdavi  of  oue'a  Friend.?,  by  Oobdos  Phiup  Hood,  with 
finely   engrared    Portrait  of  Tom   Hood   printed   on    Plat«    Paper. 

THE  SCOTT  BIRTHDAY  RECORD."  A  Book  for  recording  th« 
Birthday*  of  Friend*,  with  a  bi^autl fully  engravetl  Portrait  of  thia 
popular  autbr>r  printed  on  plate   P«per. 


'THE  BURNS  BIRTHDAY  RECOHD."  A  Book  f'r  regift«ring 
the  dates  of  Friend*'  Birthdavi,  lUiut rated  with  FoBr  full  page  engrayinjjs, 
and  a  finely   lograred  Portrait  of  Bum«  printed  on   I'late  Paper. 


"THE  DICKENS  BIRTHDAY  RECORD."  A  Book  for  recording 
the  Birthdnya  of  Friends.  A  Portrait  of  Charlea  Dickens  is  giren  as  a 
Frontispiece,  printed  on  Plate  Paper. 

•GRAINS  OF  GOLD."  A  Birtiday  Book  containing  choice  passages 
from  the  great  Proae  Writers  for  each  Day  in  the  Year,  with  frontispiece 

*MY  BIRTHDAY  BOOIC"  A  Book  for  recording  the  Birthdays  of 
Friends,  with  a  Scriptural  Text  and  Verse  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
and  a  List  of  Female  Chr.stiaa  Sanies,  and  their  meanings,  selected  and 
arranged  by  Thomas  Bury  Reid. 

•* DAILY  LOVE  AND  LIGHT."  A  Book  for  recording  the  Birthdayi 
oi  Friends,  with  Scriptural  Texte  and  Verses  for  t>ach  day   in  the  year, 

*  and  a  List  of  Femaie'  Christian  Names  and  their  meanings,  selected  and 
arranged  by   THOMas   Bcbt   Rkid. 

••DAILY  STRENGTH."  A  Bi^k  for  recording  the  Birthdays  of 
Friends,  with  Scripture  Text«  and  Verses  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and 
a  List  of  Female  Christian  Names  and  their  meanings,  selected  and 
arranged   by   Thomas    Btbt   Reid. 

••DAILY  GUIDANCE."  A  Book  for  recording  the  Birthdays  of  Friends, 
with  Scriptural  Text*  and  Verses  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  a 
List  of  Iiemale  Christian  Names  and  their  meanings,  selected  and 
arranged  by  Thomas  Bcbt  Reid. 

'"DAILY  COMFORT."  A  Book  for  recording  the  Birthdays  of  Friends, 
with  a  Scriptural  Text*  and  Verses  for  e€u:h  day  in  the  year,  and  a 
List  of  Female  Christian  Names  and  their  meanings,  selected  and  ari'anged 
by  Thomas  Bubt  Rjetd. 

••DAYBREAK  AND  EVENTIDE."  A  Birthday  Book  containing  a 
Scripture  Text  for  each  morning  and  erening  tiiroughout  the  year. 
8el*^ted  and  arram^ed  bv  F.C.d. 
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CONFESSION  ALBUMS 
STAMP  ALBUMS 
WRITING  ALBUMS 
AUTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 

RTC. 


R«du»»d   •p«elm*n    of    Oovar. 
•  !■•   o'  mooK,   S)  ■  4^. 


J» 


'  My  Book  of  Ooufeesions."  An  I1laitr»t«<1  Album,  for  ooUeoting  th« 
Opiaionii  of  FrieL!-,  oiLtaiDiu^  tuauj  now  up-to-Jat«  queations.  1G0 
page*.  4to,  pftddad  cloth,  gilt  l«>tUTed,  ifilt  edges,  9«. ;  pMte  grain,  rouod 
corners,  6i.  ;  paste  graiu.  padded  sides,  60. 

"  My  Book  of  Autographs."   An  Album  for  collecting  the  Antographa 

of  Friends,  &c.,  nnd  ouutaiuing  faceimilee  of  the  Autograpbi  of  inanj 
celebrities  ;  a  lUvifter  of  "  At  Home"  DaTH  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
th4  book.  ICO  pages.  4to,  padded  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  gilt  edges,  3s;  paste 
grain,  ronnd  comers,  's.  ;  pa^te  grain,  patlded  iides,  8s. 

"Gathered  by  the  Way"  a  Writing  Albam,  containing  224  pagee  of 
nic«  ly  tinttMl  )  a{>t>r,  in  which  to  gather  Ideas.  Sketches,  Impressions  fnmi 
Friends.  &c.     4to,  padded  cloth,  gilt  lettorod,  gilt  edges,  3s.  ;  paste  graiu, 

round  corDPis.  'p.  ;  paste  grain,  padded  iides,  6c 

"  The    Qlobe    Stamp    Album."      Containing  spaces   for  abont  6,000 

btampe,  is  Illustrated  throughout  with  facsimiles  of  stamps,  reproduced 
bj  Special  Permission,  and  will  be  found  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  every 
respect.     Strongly  Bound  in  Padded  Cloth,  and  well  guarded.     266  pages, 

price  3s. 

"  My  Stcuap  Album."  Strongly  bound  in  cloth  and  well  guarded  ;  ron> 
tains  128  pagti,  and  gives  spaces  for  fixing  in  abont  S.O'O  Stamps, 
conveniently  arranged  and  brought  up  to  date.  Many  illustrationii  of 
Rare  Stamps  are  also  given.     Price  Is. 

"The  Boy's  Own  Stamp  Album." 

the  above  book. 

"The  Girl's  Own  Stamp  AJbum." 

the  above  book 


Uniform  in  price  and  style  with 
Uniform  in  price  and  style  with 
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CONFESSION    ALBUMS,    ETC. -Continued. 

"Everyone's   Stamp   Album."      Containing   spaoes  for  about   1,000 

Stuiiii  s.  cx)nv  hi-  iitly  arranf:eJ  aocorJinfj  to  their  respective  countries.  A 
most  liaudy  picket  voiumc  for  Bmall  collectiona  anil  tor  keeping  duplicates 
in.  Witboat  exception  the  cbeapeat  book  of  the  kind  ever  issued.  Bound 
in  strong  cloth,  price  6d. 

"My  Confessions  Album."  An  oblong  Illuftrat^d  Album,  printed  on 
lintcil  paper,  for  collecting'  the  Opinions,  Ideas,  &o.,of  Friends.  160  pages, 
crown  8vo,  price  2p. 

'My  Book  of  Opinions."  An  oblong  Illustrated  Albnm,  printed  on 
tinted  paix-r,  for  collecting  the  Opinions,  Ideaa,  &c.,  of  Friends.  160  pages, 
orown  Svo,  price  2s. 

"My  Prieuds'  Thoughts."  128  pag«»s,  cloth,  gilt  edges.  A  writing 
Album.  Ill  which  to  gather  Kleas,  Sketches,  i^i;.,  from  Friends,  prico  28, 

"People  I  Have  Met."  An  oblong  Illustrated  Album,  printeil  on  tinted 
paper,  for  collecting  the  Autographs  of  Friends,  &c  100  pagea,  crown 
Svo,  price  28. 

"  Our  Guests."  A  little  Volume  of  Reminiscenoee  in  Pen  and  Pencil  to  lie 
contributed  by  one's  Friends,  with  very  taetefully  arranged  Floral  Borde:-, 
printe<l  in  various  colour*  on  stout  paper  and  a  oharmiug  Frontispiece  on 
Plate  Paper,  prioe  Is.  6d. 

"Prom  Hand  to  Hand."     A   little   Illustrated  Volume  to  send  on  its 
♦         trnvii-  for  the  cijlect  en.  from  Friends  and  others,  of  Autographs,  Sketches. 
Imprettsxins,  Kcmiui-c«iiic<:8,  or   favourite  passages  from  Authors,  Com- 
posers, &c.,  &c.     Cloth  gilt,  prioe  la.  6d. 

"  My  Friends'  Opinions  "  An  Album  for  oollocting  Friends'  Opinions, 
iVc,  &c.     Cloth,  extra  gilt  etlges,  prioe  Is. 

"My  Autog^raph  Album."  A  Book  for  ooUeoting  Friends'  Autographs, 
with  beiiutif  ul  Floral  and  other  designs  on  every  alternate  page,  192  pages 
with  List  of  Female  .\amea  and  their  meanings.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
prioe  la. 

"My  Friends'  Ooafessions."  An  Album  for  collecting  Friends'  Con- 
fesfiioDs,  Ideas,  &c.,  &c.    160  pages.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  prioe  li. 
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THE    NEW    SEKIES 


Sixpenny    Birthday    BooJiS. 


BEST    VALUE    EVER    PUBLISHED. 


»*ORMS  FROM  SHAKHSPEARE."  A  li  >ok  for  wffiiUfnng  th« 
Ilirthl  iv  'f  oiu  •  Fi;<ii;s,  conl.i.i  iij;  a  qnoUtioD  from  Sb:>ko«pe&re  (or 
each   d»T    in   tho  year;    ielect«d   mJ   *rrftngc<l   by   Uuu>ON    JJarmtt. 

"OEMS    FROM    I  "V'M  f  I.LOW."     A  Book  for  rr.  hp  Birth- 

<lftTi  of  one'fi    1  r  .  .wn^  A  quotation   from    1  for  «*cb 

•  LiV    in   the  Tear;    .  .    ...  i  »rnin^'e<l    by   OoEi>ON 

"OEMS    FROM   THE    POETS."    A     Bx^k    for    reeordmg    U»o    Birth 
d*yt  of  oa«'i  Frirn<U,   w.'b  «  carefully  telectAd  iMusa^e  fr<>m  one  of  the 
we'll  known   Wtv'^*   for  each  day   id   the  year.  MieotM   And  MT&nged  by 
(}<>iin<>N  GARHrrr. 

"  SPARKS    OF     HUMOUR."     A    Book    for    r^«t«ring    the    B:rtJ»d*Te 

i;    .  no'i   Fnrr' ■•     ■    "   .  i,     /    »    •*.'#  ^i    .    .  h<->««n   quotation    for   *«.\oh  day 

in   I  lie  year,  l!>on   Paii-ir   UooD  from   tb« 

vorkf  of   ih*-  •  rs 

••  RAYS     OF    LKiHT."    A    B  rb  i^y    Bo  .k   for  ^«^ordlng  Ujf   Brtbdaya 

kA   Kr.«n  !».   wi:h   S.npture   Texts   f»r  ^ach  day   in   the  ye^r,   »*lect«d  and 

arranged!   by    M*r.v    .Maiti.anu   Jot. 
••WORDS    OF    CHEER."     A   Scripture    Birtiiday    B. -k    for    recordina 

ilif    Birth  !.%y»  of  oiu'«   Fnen  li,  for  each  day   in   the  year,   a^lected  And 

•  rranffed    by    Mart    Maitlasd  Jot. 

"OEMS    FROM     BURNS."      A    Boik   for   recording   the    Birtb'laTi   of 

I'M.  9   Frien'K  with  a  (ii'cfally  ■el.vt'^l  piL'iwgp  frrm  th<»  writing  of  thif 

(AToiirita    Poet    for  each    <l»y    in    the    year,    arranged    by    DoroLAi    R. 

Camfiikll. 
••  BIRTHDAY    CHIMES    FROM    DICKHNS."      A   B.^k   for  regi*ter 

i.g    th-    B:  h  lavs   of    om's    Frionda,    ^  .r--..x;:uug    a   quotation    from    thia 

overp"!'';'.  r    .\uthor   for  each  d»y    in  the  year 
"  HEAVENLY     WISDOM."       S.  B.rth  lay  Book  for  recording  the  Birtk- 

<l.\Tii  of  on.'s  Frii'n>l«.  "i?h  Sonp'ure  Texta  for  each  day  in  the  year. 
•  PROVERBS    AND    PRECEPTS."    A  B.rthday  Book  for  nvoniing  tb* 

Birthdays  ..f  one'i  Frienda,  with  good  counsel  for  «T«ry  day  in  iLe  yeaij 

by  GoBUoN   Gabbxtt. 
«  COMFORT    AND    BLESSINQ."     A    B.rrhJ.iy    Book,    with   Scnptura 

T-  IIS   for  c^ich  day  in   the  year,  selected  and   arranged  by   Mabt  Mait- 

LAND  Jot 
"THE    CHILDREN  S     BIRTHDAY    RECORD."      A    Brthlay   Book 

for  the  1  iti*  ones,  containing  Scripture  Taxia  aeiaoted  and  arranged  by 

MaBY     M.VllUA.NB    Jul. 
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Hew  Works  on  CDcoloap. 

GEORGE    WHITEFIELD'S    JOURNALS. 

h:dm-«i  l.y  \V.   Walk. 

With  AppiTciatloni  by  Canon  Hat  Aitkiw,  CoWi-ir,  »nd  J.  Kostbr. 

I''       '      '  ■  "   ,^,e* 

This  >•  the  flr»t  time  o(  i  I'Vi  lifetime.      It  i:\vM  »n  actoiint  in 

\Vh  'rdcWi  own  wr>nl»  of  tli>    ;  •  >I'»,  and  Anirrlc*  in   the   Eiahtconth 

t'eiilur.v.  Dr.  K.  A.  Ttirrey  wnU*.  1  ^l.a.l  *•■*  ^rt-i.i  iniiTvatcd  in  r<-Ail;MHf  lhe»c  Journals;' 
and  Mr.  Evtn  Kobert«  hM  Mnt  word  to  the  editor  th*t  he  "  «nJo)-B  rculinK  the  Jouruala  vtrj 
much." 


THE  UNIFIED  GOSPEL. 

(A  written  Tctramorpli)  by  FRANCIS  B.  POWliLL. 

PRICE     3a.     ad. 

How  to  BtlmuUt«  a  new  interest  iu  ui  oIJ  Lhtme.  The  Muit*  old  ttory  iu  the  mme  ol<l  words, 
in  k  nor»|  form  and  a  freah  aap<-<~(.  Of  a<ltxiit:kK«  i^  beoeftt  to  all,  espedally  to  the  cWrgy 
tad  othtr  uiiolaterv,  ■chool-maali-r>  and  t«a'-her«. 


THE  CHIRCH  CALENDAR  AND  OTHER  THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE. 

15 V  A  Layman. 

Crown  8vo,  Bevelled  Boards,  Clotli  Extra.     PRICE  6s. 

"A  raall.v  interesting  work."-   faniiy  Fair. 
"  Ver>'  pleasing  and  In^pirin^'."— TA*  Hock. 

PARSONS      AND      PAGANS. 

By  VIVIAN  CAREY.  PRICE  3?.  6d. 

"GtvM  an  intcr«-tUn-^  enoui;h  acc<>unt  of  the  rcMiJu  ol  the  Higher  Criticism  and  of  modern 
rte-tboiighu"— 2'A«  ScoUman. 

THE  WORKS  OP  A\R.  J.  S.  [FOSTER  CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE  REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.      Price  Is. 

GOSPEL  NOTES.     Price  2s.  net. 

GODS  IN  THE  MAKING.      Price  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE.    Price  8s.  Gd. 
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Recent   Publications  on   Sport,   Travel,  etc 

CIRCLING  THE  GLOBE  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  Uy  Jamf,s  \Val«ek. 
}'ric«  lOn.  6d.  Illustrated  thmiighuut  with  superb  plAt«s  from 
VhotctgmphH. 

WHALING  IN  MANY  SEAS  AND  CAST  ADRIFT  IN  SIBERIA.  Wul, 
a  l>'vriiilion  of  tin;  .Mnnn>is,  C\i'<t<)m9,  anil  Iloftthon  C«>rfmi)nicii  of 
vAriou.i  rribxjs  of  North-EMtcm  Sil)oria.  Hy  David  Wilki.nson. 
Pi  icr  G«.     Tliis  book  is  prufvisoly  il!u«trBtc<l  fn-m   Phntogrnphs. 

EVERY-DAY   LIFE   ON   A   CEYLON   COCOA   ESTATE.     Hy  Makv  K. 

STBtAhT.     IVico  fin.     Tho  rIw)vp  intcrceting  volume  is  illustrated  with 
2(1  Roprnductions  from  Phf  toj^'raph*. 

Pi  kuic  Ofi.tioN.  — "  Un.  8t«u*rt'i  pictun*  of  the  work  and  general  Ul«  o(  an   Mtats  ai« 
laauinating  In  Uietr  colour  and  realism. " 

REMINISCENCES    OF    MANY   LANDS,   »>eing   Kxtt»ots  from   tho   Fiv.. 

^'r■(\r•^'   .I.'MMinl     of    n.    \N'.iii(lorcr.        Priro    Go.      '^'•^      ^     XoMAD    (l)r.    W. 

Jr..  ..V.  I'.iuvM.  m.r.c.p.p:..  r.L.s.).     i;  ;  bv  Viuii  <;. 

Woiilfo,  l'i>il>.'(  Ashbunu'r,  W.  F.  Col'-s,  and  fi  .      d  f'liotogiftphH. 

And    by    the    same    nuthor, 
FURTHER  NOTES  BY  THE  WAY.    It  -"  .k  6<l.     H\  A  Nomad  o.n  hit. 

PUOWl.. 


PICTURES  WITHOUT  CANVAS.    A  Sorie*  of  Short  Es^ys.    Price  Is.  01 
net.     Hy  Ci.au K  SiBrutNS. 

SoonMAX— "A  book   of  sketches  and   thoughts  oo   various  subjects,  entsrtainioR  anl 

lt'"ir'i<tlv#.' 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  POOR  HUNTING  MAN.  Being  Sundry  Kpi^-xU*- 
HI  the  Life  of  Charlfs  ^Vil«llli5on,  told  by  himself.  Price  2a.  0«I.  in<t. 
Edjtwl  hy  Hakcio  Trf.may.ve,  Author  of  "Two  Women,"  Ac. 

REYNARD'S   REMINISCENCES.     Price  2s.  fld.  net.     Edited  by  Hak-i-l- 
Xkematsb.     a  ooinpanion  \olumo  to  thealiove. 


PICTURES    WORTH    FRAMING. 

Prick  '.la.  G<l.       Iomiletk   is    Wkaipkk. 

HUNTING  NOTIONS.  By  H«M»y  Alkev.  A  S«t  of  Six  famous  Picture.-! 
by  this  eelcbrnt«Hl  artist.  Beautifully  printed  in  roioms  fi-om  can;ful1y 
engraved  W-  o  1    IMorks. 

HUNTING  NOTIONS.  S-cond  S^ri.  s.  I'y  Hkm;^  .\iKr.N.  A  Set  ..f  Six 
in  'iH   rnini'iiri   ri<iiu>'-<   ill   siiiiie  kl\lu  aii  alMivi'       I'lice  3.4.   Gd. 
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